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PREFACE. 


What  is  related  in  the  following  pages  is  the 
principal  and  most  remarkable  episode  in  a 
biography  of  which  even  the  minor  incidents 
have  been  received  with  no  small  interest  by 
the  public.  It  is  the  master-piece  of  a  life  of 
scheming  of  which  the  skill  and  success  have 
astonished  every  one. 

The  more  extended  talent  and  varied  resources 
employed,  and  the  more  sacrilegious  daring  dis- 
played, together  with  the  more  serious  conse- 
quences and  striking  contrast  ensuing,  are  not  the 
only  points  in  which  this  episode  presents  itself 
as  the  most  mature  and  characteristic  of  the  life 
to  which  it  belongs.  For  this  its  heroine's  long 
preceding  practice,  exhibited  both  in  so  many 
other  cases,  and  just  before,  in  the  more  advanced 
plot  of  which  Mrs.  Luke  in  "  The  Female  Jesuit " 
has  so  successfully  given  us  the  history,  had  done 
its  best  to  render  her  perfect. 
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Accordingly,  besides  the  important  distinctions 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  the  fiction 
which  the  present  episode  involved  was  not  any 
simple  or  ordinarily  complicated  invention,  but  a 
complete  romance,  containing  no  mean  variety  of 
well-sustained  characters,  and  kept  alive  for  more 
than  fourteen  months,  by  conversation,  by  acting, 
and  by  a  voluminous  correspondence,  and  of  which 
at  last  the  denouement  was  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  singular. 

To  recall  the  necessary  particulars,  and,  as  has 
been  endeavoured  in  the  following  narrative,  to 
place  them  before  the  reader  in  their  due  connec- 
tion and  bearing  one  upon  another,  has  been  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  That  there  would 
ever  be  occasion  to  do  so,  was,  before  the  de- 
nouement, never  contemplated. 

A  succession  of  events  of  a  simple  and  easily 
intelligible  character  may  with  comparative  fa- 
cility be  recovered,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
such  anticipation.  But  in  the  case  of  the  present 
narrative,  it  is  not  merely  events,  whether  simple 
or  complicated,  considered  in  themselves,  but  the 
one  and  the  other  interwoven  in  their  places  as 
organic  portions  of  a  long-continued  and  ever 
varying  labyrinth  of  deception,  which  have  had, 
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80  £bu*  as  possible,  to  be  brought  back  and  cor- 
rectly pictured  to  the  reader. 

To  do  this,  and,  without  interfering  with  the 
truth  of  the  representation,  to  endeavour  to 
make  it  as  agreeable  as  might  be,  has  of  ne- 
cessity involved  the  same  kind  of  study  which 
belongs  to  works  of  fiction ;  while  the  strictness 
of  its  historical  character  has  excluded  the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  writers  of  such  works, 
even  when  "  founded  on  fact",  of  being  firee  to  fill 
up  their  outlines  according  to  their  own  percep- 
tions of  the  natural  and  the  probable ;  an  advan- 
tage which  the  relater  of  a  story  like  the  present 
has  the  additional  task  of  making  up  to  his  reader 
as  best  he  can,  without  altering  the  colours  of 
what  he  has  to  present. 

If  in  the  representation  of  this  truth  it  has 
been  impossible  in  every  detail  of  order  and  the 
like  to  speak  with  certainty  and  accuracy,  at  all 
events  what  is  here  presented  may  be  regarded 
as  being  throughout,  the  nearest  portrait  which 
can  now  be  given  of  the  several  scenes,  as  well  as 
of  the  distinguishing  features  and  circumstances, 
which  make  up  and  characterise  the  remarkable 
history  here  related. 

As  regards  its  authorship,  I  am  indebted  to 
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my  wife,  not  merely  for  general  assistance,  but 
for  rough  drafts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
scenes  and  events  which  fell  under  her  imme- 
diate observation.  Of  these,  besides  making 
use  of  the  matter,_modified  and  enlarged  by 
the  help  of  my  own  recollections, — I  have  also 
adopted  extensively  the  expressions  and  ideas; 
sometimes  doing  little  more  than  transferring 
them,  but  more  commonly  by  modification  and 
development  blending  them  into  one  with  my 
o^vn.  The  retention,  in  a  few  scenes,  of  the  first 
person  as  applied  to  her,  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  rest  of  the  Work,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  is  equally  indebted  to  her  help, 
but  is  merely  a  matter  of  artistic  convenience, 
having  for  its  object,  besides  making  the  whole 
appear  more  lively  and  natural,  the  avoiding  of 
an  unpleasant  and  perplexing  repetition  of  the 
same  pronoun,  as  applied  both  to  her  and  to  the 
heroine  of  the  story. 

I  have  also,  besides  some  useful  suggestions  of 
Mrs.  Luke's  in  the  earlier  sheets,  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  a  relative,  by  whose  kind  assist- 
ance  I  have  been  enabled  materially  to  correct 
and  improve  it  throughout. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the  story, 
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{and  the  principal  questions  which  may  naturally 
be  asked  about  it,  some  such  observations  as  are 
often  made  in  a  preface, — ^but  which,  as  well  in 
the  case  of  the  present  remarkable  narrative,  as 
doubtless  in  that  of  many  other  books,  if  collected 
at  all,  would  be  better  collected  in  a  postscript, — 
will  here  be  found  scattered  through  the  Work 
itsel£  For  any  expression  of  opinion,  with  re- 
gard either  to  the  heroine  or  to  any  other  subject, 
it  will  of  course  be  understood  that  I  alone  am 
responsible. 

Some  of  our  Mends  have  expressed  their  re- 
gret that,  in  the  "  Sequel  to  The  Female  Jesuit ", 
Mrs.  Luke  should  have  anticipated  some  scenes 
in  our  narrative ;  but  as  these  scenes  fell  under 
the  observation  of  her  husband  and  sister,  as  well 
as  imder  ours,  they  were  naturally  common 
property;  and  she  has  endeavoured  so  to  use 
her  right,  as  not  needlessly  to  prejudice  our 
story.  But  in  fact,  besides  that  there  were 
those  who  would  have  been  unwilling  to  wait  as 
long  as  our  volume  has  from  circumstances  been 
delayed,  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character,  and  anticipation  of  the  future,  is  so  far 
in  the  present  Work  from  being  injurious  to  the 
interest,  that  I  have  thought  it  desirable,  for  the 
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very  sake  of  that  interest  and  the  greater  satis- 
faction of  the  reader,  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  the 
scientific  study  of  the  singular  character  pre- 
sented, to  intersperse  the  narrative  itself  with 
the  knowledge  and  anticipation  in  question,  as 
well  as  to  involve  them  extensively  in  its  style. 

As  regards  the  documentary  matter  which  has 
been  preserved  fix)m  the  heroine's  pen,  I  have 
followed  the  usual  practice  of  authors  and  editors 
(wherever  a  servile  likeness  is  not  required)  in 
correcting  at  least  those  minor  &ults  of  composition 
which  may  charitably  be  imputed  to  negligence 
or  oversight,  and  of  which  the  retention  would  be 
a  disfiguring  of  their  publications,  and  an  incom- 
moding of  their  readers,  not  at  all  counterbalanced 
by  an  accuracy  on  which  notiiing,  or  nothing  of 
importance,  turned;  but  I  have  endeavoured 
so  to  limit  this  licence  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiarity  of  her  style ;  and  accordingly,  in  spite 
of  her  composition  having  considerably  im- 
proved during  her  residence  with  us,  it  will  still 
perhaps  be  found  somewhat  fuller  than  in 
"  The  Female  Jesuit"  of  those  out-of-the-way 
figures  of  speech,  which  when  they  occur  in  the 
classical  models  of  antiquity,  and  in  our  own 
older  writers,  we  dignify  with  sounding  names. 
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and  make  the  subject  of  learned  comment,  but  in 
our  imhappy  contemporaries  overwhehn  with  the 
authority  of  Murray. 

Of  the  necessity  of  omitting  for  want  of  space 
much  that  we  had  wished  and  intended  to  insert, 
I  have  spoken  in  the  places  concerned. 

The  name  "  Marie  "  has  been  adopted  in  con- 
formity with  the  usage  established  by  Mrs.  Luke; 
not  because  she  was  so  called  by  ourselves :  see 
Chapter  XXIII. 

The  short  notices  of  Bonn  and  the  Middle 
Rhine,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of  geographical 
picture  to  the  story,  will  be  found,  it  is  hoped, 
neither  unpleasant  as  accompaniments,  nor  use- 
less in  the  way  of  information.  It  has  been 
endeavoured,  at  all  events,  to  combine  within 
their  narrow  limits  as  much  important  and  in- 
teresting historical  recollection  with  as  correct  a 
view  of  the  leading  natural  and  artificial  features 
of  the  country,  as  was  possible. 

To  trouble  the  public  with  the  reasons  which 
have  prevented  this  volume  fix)m  appearing 
sooner,  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  their  time  : 
without  further  preface,  therefore,  it  is  com- 
mended to  their  perusal. 

London:  March  22.  1853. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MARIE  "8   INTRODUCTION  TO  A   CATHOLIC  FAMILY 

AT    BRXT8SEI.8. 

It  was  at  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  I  be- 
lieve on  Thursday  the  4th  of  July,  that,  in  an  afternoon 
call  from  the  Abb^  Edgeworth,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing romantic  narrative  was  first  mentioned  to  us. 

The  Abb^,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  on  New- 
year's-day,  was  an  English  ecclesiastic  of  considerable 
attainments,  and  a  relative  both  of  the  well-known  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  of  the  Abb^  of  the  same  name  who 
attended  Louis  XVI.  on  the  scaSbld.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  dignity  and  suavity  of  his  manners,  as  well 
as  for  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  disposition ; 
and  had  been,  as  he  informed  me,  a  Franciscan ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  smallness,  the  English  branch  of  this 
Order  had  been  broken  up,  and  the  members  released 
from  their  vows.      He  had  held,  we  were  told,  the 
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Mission  of  Bristol  and  Clifton ;  but  an  unforeseen  acci- 
dent had  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  it ; 
and  at  the  time  here  spoken  of  he  was  resident  at  Brus- 
sels, being  attached  to  the  church  of  S"  Gudule  in  that 
city. 

Our  acquaintance  with  him  had  as  yet  been  but 
slight, — partly  on  account  of  Uie  infirm  state  of  his 
health, — when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought 
us  into  more  irequcnt  contact.  This  was  the  decision 
of  an  English  servant  whom  we  had  with  us,  and  whose 
mind  had  been  much  occupied  with  the  question,  to 
become  a  Catholic.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  prepared  by  a  priest  who  could 
epeak  her  native  language ;  and  for  this  purpose  she 
was  commended  to  the  Abb^ ;  with  whose  approbation 
she  was  received  into  the  Church  on  the  15th  of  June. 
My  wife,  with  her  youngest  child,  was  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  at  Waterloo ;  and,  in  consequence  of  her  absence,  a 
servant  of  his,  of  whom  he  spoke  highly,  took  the  part 
of  godmother  at  her  conditional  baptism. 

It  was  not  many  days  aflcr  this  reception  when  the 
Abb^,  who  was' of  a  very  sanguine  temperament,  had 
an  attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature ;  which,  together  with 
an  obstinate  bleeding  at  the  nose,  reduced  him  to  a 
very  weak  and  dangerous  condition.  With  God's  help, 
however,  he  rallied;  but  was  still  on  the  sofa  when,  on 
the  last  evening  of  June  (a  Sunday  evening),  the 
Chanoine  Donnet  and  myself  paid  him  a  short  visit. 
During  this  call,  among  other  sulijectB  of  conversation, 
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mention  was  made  of  a  person  who,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts  of  those  about  him, — ^having  put  oflf  too  long  the 
reconciliation  with  God  which  his  previous  life  had 
rendered  necessary, — ^had  been  overtaken  by  an  un- 
timely death ;  and  I  well  remember  the  deep  expression 
of  feeling  on  the  Abba's  part  which  this  melancholy 
case  called  forth. 

On  the  following  Thursday  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  make  in  his  turn  the  afternoon  call  with 
which  our  narrative  opens.  On  this  occasion,  after 
alluding  to  my  wife's  having  been  prevented  from  being 
sponsor,  as  she  would  have  wished,  at  Mary  Ann's  re- 
ception, he  said  he  had  another  case  for  her;  which 
was  that  of  a  Miss  Garside,  a  young  lady  who  had 
come  over  from  England  with  the  intention  of  being 
received  into  the  Church  in  Belgium,  and  who,  having 
been  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  her  being  above 
the  prescribed  age,  as  a  boarder  at  a  convent  in  Ghent, 
was  staying  for  the  present  in  his  own  house.  He  pro- 
posed to  introduce  her  to  us,  together  with  a  lady  of  his 
old  flock,  who  was  paying  him  a  visit  at  the  time,  and 
who,  I  believe,  had  matters  of  business  to'  transact  with 
him. 

This  proposal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sponsorship,  was 
of  course  readily  acceded  to ;  and  on  the  Simday  follow- 
ing the  ladies  in  question  were  brought  and  introduced 
as  agreed.  Miss  Garside  was  a  lively  laughing  young 
lady,  and  during  tfiis  call  was  occupied  chiefly  in  an 
animated  conversation  with  an  Anglican  clergyman  of 
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Chester,  who  was  accompanying  my  brother  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  Switzerland,  and  who  with  him  was  paying 
1X8  a  short  visit  on  the  way.  She  professed  to  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  read  prayers  at  the  cathedral ;  and 
apparently  taldng  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  asked  a 
variety  of  questions  with  respect  to  his  neighbourhood. 
In  particular  she  shewed  great  interest  in  conversing 
about  a  fashionable  ladies'  school  in  the  same  city,  where 
she  said  she  had  lost  more  learning  than  she  had  gained, 
during  the  two  years  she  was  there,  and  from  which, 
because  of  the  increase  of  pride  her  mother  had  ob- 
served in  her,  she  had  eventually  been  removed. 

The  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  our  guests  having 
left  us  in  the  morning,  we  returned  the  call;  and 
within  a  few  days  from  this  time  we  began  to  see  our 
new  acquaintance  frequently ;  so  that  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  time  of  our  leaving  Brussels,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  there  were  few  days  on  which  she  was 
not  more  or  less  with  us,  often  taking  tea,  and  occa- 
sionally dining. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"BiARIE**S   ACCOUNT   OF   HER   PARENTS,   PROPERTY, 

AND   EDUCATION. 


Partly  during  the  interval  just  mentioned  and  partly 
before  and  after  (in  her  first  call  indeed  she  was  re- 
markably commimicative),  we  learned  from  our  heroine 
the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  her  previous 
life. 

She  was  bom  in  Flintshire,  at  the  Pymrhydd  (or 
Five-fords),  the  principal  house  of  the  village  of  Ban- 
gor, situated  on  the  Dee,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wrexham.  On  reference  to  the  map,  the  village  will 
be  found  at  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  insulated  portion  of  the  county 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  nook  at  the  upper  end, 
lies  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  river. 

This  house  belonged  to  her  father,  who  had  been 
an  army-surgeon  and  present  at  Waterloo.  He  had 
subsequently  been  to  India,  having  changed  his  regi- 
ment for  the  purpose ;  but  on  account  of  his  engage- 
ment with  her  mother  had  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  settled  in  his  native  coimtry. 
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He  was  of  the  ancient  Welch  blood  of  the  Gwynnes, 
and  was  possessed  through  hia  marriage  of  consider- 
able property ;  of  -which,  however,  in  consequence 
of  unsuccessful  speculation  in  a  Welch  Mining  Com- 
pany,  the  greater  part  was  lost  soon  afler  his  death; 
which  took  place  suddenly  at  dinner,  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  or  perhaps  1841. 

Her  mother  had  been  a  Miss  Taylor,  and  belonged 
to  the  meritorious  and  justly  favoured  kindred  of  the 
Hulmes ;  so  that,  had  our  heroine  only  been  of  the  con- 
trary sex,  she  might  possibly  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  forfeiting  a  Brasennose  Fellowship  by  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Her  age,  as  belonging  to  the  difficult  science  of  chro- 
nology, was  a  circumstance  which  appeared  at  first  to 
have  taken  no  fixed  foundation  in  her  mind ;  but,  after 
having  hovered  at  rather  lower  altitudes,  it  settled  fi- 
nally at  twenty-four  for  the  commencement  of  our 
acquaintance  with  her;  and  accordingly,  on  her  next 
birthday,  the  Ist  of  November  1850,  she  duly  com- 
pleted her  first  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  been 
thought,  indeed,  that  such  completion  may  in  reality 
have  dated  some  two  years  sooner ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  practically  accepted  dates,  it  will  be  a  fair  dis- 
tinctioa  in  favour  of  the  shorter  calculation,  by  which 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  she  was  in  her  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year,  to  call  it  the  "  received  "  one. 

About  two  years  after  this  last  event,  her  mother 
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formed  a  second  alliance  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Montagu 
Luxmoore,  son  of  the  late  Anglican  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  himself  a  Prebendary  of  that  place,  and  Vicar  of 
Marchwiel  (pronounce  Markwiel),  in  Denbighshire, 
about  half  way  between  her  native  village  and  Wrex- 
ham. 

Having  said  something  about  Mr.  Luxmoore's  father, 
my  wife  was  surprised  to  find  that  Miss  Garside,  or,  as 
she  delighted  in  signing  her  letters,  ^*  Marie*',  was  not 
aware  of  her  afl^ty  to  the  bishop  in  question ;  but  this 
and  all  similar  difficulties  were  readily  explained  by  her 
late  dreadftd  illness,  which  had  not  only  taken  away 
her  remembrance  of  more  distant  events,  but  also 
greatly  dulled  her  intellectual  powers. 

Mr.  Luxmoore,  however,  with  whom  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance,  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  one  of  whose  sisters  he  had  married.  As 
it  happened,  I  had  had  with  him  a  conversation  of  some 
length  on  Easter  Eve  1844,  without  being  aware  of  the 
painful  interruption  to  which  his  conjugal  life  had 
been  subjected.  He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  felt  much 
esteem;  and  I  was  of  course  sorry  to  learn  firom  our 
heroine,  not  merely  the  fact  in  question,  but  also  that 
he  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  in  which  our 
interview  took  place,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  lingering 
disease.  It  was  not  till  after  the  denouement  in  Sep- 
tember 1851  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  both 
he  and  the  wife  of  his  youth  were  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 
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At  the  dme,  however,  of  which  I  was  just  speaking, 
they  had  both  departed  hence ;  and  Marie's  twice 
widowed  mother  having  followed  them  in  the  year 
1846,  she  herself  became  an  orphan;  having,  indeed, 
some  little  property,  and  also,  as  she  shordy  afterwards 
learned,  considerable  expectations  at  the  death  of  a 
great  aimt ;  but  obliged  in  the  mean  time  to  turn  her 
talents  to  account  in  the  way  of  giving  instruction.  It 
was  well,  therefore,  that  her  mother  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  engage  for  her,  after  her  father's  death,  a 
very  superior  clergyman's  widow  as  a  governess,  and 
80  to  counteract,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  bad  effects  of 
her  inattention  at  the  fashionable  school  in  Chester. 

Under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hobart,  who  with  her  daugh- 
ter resided  two  or  more  years  with  Marie's  mother, — 
partly  before  and  partly  after  the  second  marriage  of 
the  latter,  —  her  education  made  no  mean  advance 
towards  perfection.  For  French,  it  is  true,  she  pro- 
fessed an  almost  insuperable  antipathy;  but  this  defi- 
ciency was  made  up  by  her  attainments  in  Italian  and 
in  Latin,  which  latter  language  she  learned  both  from  a 
clerical  tutor  and  from  her  step-father ;  while  her  know- 
ledge of  botany  and  design  was  so  good,  that  she  re- 
ceived from  Tilt  and  Bogue  a  handsome  simi  for  the 
drawings  she  supplied  to  an  important  botanical  work 
which  they  published.  Some  letters,  too,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  botany,  which,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  wrote 
to  a  friend,  were  foimd  so  good  by  a  scientific  old  gen- 
tleman since  deceased,  that,  afi^r  due  correction,  he  had 
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them  published.  Nor  was  this  all:  having  watched 
with  delight  her  growing  enthusiasm  for  his  favourite 
study,  the  same  discerning  amateur  thought  fit  to  be- 
queath to  her  his  extensive  collection  of  dried  plants^ 
both  native  and  exotic ;  having  found  none  of  his  own 
fajmLj  so  worthy  to  possess  it. 

History,  too,  was  a  study  in  which  she  particularly 
delighted.  But  the  gem  of  all  her  attainments  was  the 
harp.  Over  this  instrument  the  skilAil  Cambrian  master 
who  had  been  engaged  to  instruct  her,  had  succeeded  in 
giving  her  so  great  a  power,  and  a  native  of  Italy  had 
been  able  to  superadd  so  exquisite  an  Italian  touch,  that 
it  was  not  at  aU  surprising  if  her  absence  from  North 
Wales, — caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the  stem  call  of 
her  guardian,  who  resided  in  London,  and  now  ren- 
dered in  a  manner  necessary  by  her  conversion  to  Ca- 
thoKcity; — ^with  an  excellence  so  superlative  in  this 
most  captivating  accomplishment,  it  was  certainly  far 
from  wonderftd  if  her  absence  from  her  dear  native 
land  was  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  her  music-loving 
countrymen  and  country-women. 

Her  proficiency,  however,  was  not  confined  to  intel- 
lectual attainments.  In  her  part  of  the  country,  she 
assured  us,  the  ladies  had  the  good  sense  to  let  their 
daughters  learn  to  do  everything ;  and  accordingly  she 
herself  was  ftdly  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  cookery  and 
household  work ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  her  in  this 
praiseworthy  course,  her  step-papa,  notwithstanding 
there  were  four  women-servants,  gave  her  two  guineas  a 
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year  for  ironing  hia  shirts.  They  had  only  two  great 
dinners  during  their  residence  at  Marchwiel, — one  in 
order  to  give  the  neighbouring  clergy  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  Dr.  Fusey,  who  waa  staying  with  them ; 
and  the  entire  management  of  both  having  been  en- 
trusted to  Marie,  she  acquitted  herself  so  successfully 
that  on  each  occasion  her  mamma  gave  her  a  hand- 
some present.  Not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose herself,  she  could  cure  bacon  in  two  different 
ways ;  and  even  in  her  own  papa's  time,  she  had  been 
praised  for  the  raised  Christmas  pies,  vhich  she  always 
made. 

The  self-commendation  involved  in  the  mention  of 
these  varied  acquirements  exceeded  of  course  the  most 
approved  proportion;  but  the  native  simplicity  with 
which  they  were  introduced  left  little  to  excuse,  espe- 
cially in  a  yoimg  mountaineer  of  Wales,  whose  friends 
had  to  a  great  extent  treated  her  as  a  child.  Besides, 
she  was  among  strangers;  whose  knowledge  of  her 
capabilities  was  of  consequence  to  the  praiseworthy 
object  she  was  pursuing,  of  procuring  her  own  liveli- 
hood in  an  honourable  way.  In  a  similar  case,  as  our 
classical  readers  are  aware,  even  Virgil's  hero  is  not 
ashamed  to  say : 

"  Sum  pius  .^neas,  raptos  qui  ex  host*  Penates 
"  Classe  veho  mecum ;  fama  super  lethera  notus." 
(I  am  that  pious  ^neas  who  am  bearing  in  my  fleet 
the  Penal«s  which  I  snatched  from  the  enemy ; 
by  fame  known  beyond  the  sky.— ^a.  I.  378.) 
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It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  her  step- 
papa  would  have  done  something  in  the  pecuniary  way 
for  one  in  whose  education  he,  too,  had  taken  no  small 
interest ;  but  having  already,  through  the  generosity  of 
his  disposition,  subjected  himself  to  the  loss  of  £5000 
on  her  mother's  account,  and  having  also  settled  on 
the  latter  a  life-annuity  of  £300  after  his  death,  he  had 
probably  felt  that  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  his  own 
family,  do  more.  His  not  having  left  her  some  China 
ornament,  or  other  antique,  of  the  number  with  which 
his  house  abounded,  and  of  which  the  care  had  been 
confided  to  her,  we  must  presimie  to  have  been  an  over- 
sight ;  as  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  without  special  reward  the  hour  she  daily 
consumed  in  brushing  and  wiping  away  the  dust  from 
them. 

The  wife  of  a  military  officer,  whom  she  met  at 
dinner  one  day  at  our  house,  and  whom  she  had  much 
interested  in  her  case,  having  expressed  her  surprise 
that  she  had  no  pension,  and  having  ofiered  her  hus- 
band's services  in  making  her  case  known,  she  said 
that  everything  had  been  tried  already,  and  ultimately, 
with  the  help  of  a  suggestion  from  the  lady,  recollected 
that  her  father  had  been  only  five  years  in  the  service. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CHEQUERING   OF   "  MARIE "s    FIRST   LOVE. 


The  loss  of  her  property  was  not  tlie  only,  nor  the 
most  painful,  trial  to  which  our  heroine  was  subjected. 
Soon  after  her  mother's  second  marriage,  and  when, 
according  to  the  "received"  chronology,  she  was  at  the 
vernal  age  of  seventeen,  an  attachment  grew  up  between 
herself  and  the  handsome  and  interesting  yoimg  curate 
of  Marchwiel.  Her  old  nurse  "Wyms"  {Williams) 
was  for  some  months  her  only  confidant ;  and  when  at 
length  her  mother  discovered  its  existence,  Mr.  Eustace 
and  herself  were  engaged. 

The  alliance  was  one  from  which  Mrs.  Luxmoore 
augured  but  little  happiness  for  her  daughter ;  but  the 
preliminary  contract  having  already  taken  place,  and 
Marie's  first  love  being  so  devoted,  she  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  circumstances,  and  yield  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  what,  as  things  stood,  she  did  not  feel  herself  in 
a  position  to  oppose. 

The  matter,  then,  continued  to  proceed  to  our  he- 
roine's wish ;  and  in  spite  of  some  dissatisfaction  to  a 
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mind  but  little  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  in 
feeluig  obliged,  as  a  general  custom,  to  attend  her 
Tractarian  step-father's  two  services  a  day,  with  any- 
similar  duties  or  restraints,  this  period  of  her  life  fur- 
nished of  course  the  brightest  scenes  of  her  retrospec- 
tive views.  Often  during  this  happy  time,  when  her 
mamma  allowed  it,  she  and  **  Eustace"  would  stroll  for 
hours  along  the  picturesque  windings  of  the  Dee :  oft:en 
they  sat  together  on  some  shady  bank :  sometimes  he 
fished,  and  at  intervals  she  read  aloud  £rom  some  fa- 
vourite historian  or  poet. 

Unhappily,  the  sun  of  this  felicity  was  not  always  to 
remain  unclouded.  The  mother  was  proved  to  have 
had  more  discernment  of  character  than  the  daughter. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Luxmoore,  his  widow  had  been 
left,  as  regards  this  world's  goods,  in  a  comfortable 
position ;  and  the  new  incumbent  being  non-resident, 
she  and  Marie  had  continued  to  occupy  the  vicarage ; 
while  Eustace,  to  crown  all,  retained  his  appointment 
as  curate.  So  far  circumstances  had  singtd^ly  favoured 
the  course  of  our  heroine's  love ;  nor,  during  her  mo- 
ther'8  life-time,  did  its  prosperity  suflfer  diminution. 

But  at  Jier  decease  all  was  changed.  Then,  of  neces- 
sity, her  pecuniary  resources  were  ftirther  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  the  life-annuity  ;  besides  which,  most  of 
the  cash  in  hand,  on  account  perhaps  of  the  before- 
mentioned  £5000,  went  to  Mr.  Luxmoore's  family.  It 
was  hard,  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a 
cherished  and  exemplary  parent,  to  struggle  with  the 
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sense  of  her  altered  worldly  position ;  but,  to  complete 
her  desolation,  a  heavier  and  a  more  humiliating  trial 
awaited  her. 

This,  as  the  reader  may  have  anticipated,  was  nothing 
less  than  a  change,  after  an  attachment  of  four  years,  in 
the  behaviour  of  her  lover.  At  a  time  when  his  tender- 
ness was  the  only  earthly  support  to  which  she  could 
look,  to  enable  her  in  some  measure  to  bear  up  under  an 
accimiulated  weight  of  trouble, — at  this  very  time  was 
he  found,  like  a  broken  reed,  instead  of  alleviating,  to  in- 
flict himself  a  sharper  and  a  more  cruel  wound  than  all. 

The  following,  as  nearly  as  can  be  remembered,  are 
some  of  the  particulars  with  which  my  wife  was  fa- 
voured, of  this  trying  scene  of  our  heroine's  history. 

The  first  Sunday  after  her  mammals  funeral,  she  went 
to  church  all  alone.  Eustace  read  prayers  and  preached 
as  usual ;  but  after  the  service,  at  which  time  it  had 
been  his  custom  to  join  her,  she  was  astonished  to  see 
him  in  conversation  with  another  family,  and  evidently 
accepting  an  invitation  from  them.  She  avoided  speak- 
ing to  anyone ;  and  slowly  walking  back  to  the  vicar- 
age, hoped  every  moment  he  might  overtake  her  before 
she  reached  the  garden  gate.  There  however  she  ar- 
rived, and  no  Eustace.  She  had  ordered  an  excellent 
dinner ;  for  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should  see  a  dif- 
ference in  that  respect ;  and  when  John  came  to  ask  if 
he  should  serve  it,  her  heart  was  too  ftdl  to  answer. 
She  sat  weeping  by  the  drawing-room  window,  whence 
she  could  see  portions  of  the  road  by  which  he  usually 
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came ;  but  as  she  had  known  him^  after  visiting  the  sick 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish,  enter  at  the  great  gates, 
she  went  from  time  to  time  to  a  wind6w  at  the  side ; 
until  at  length  her  eyes  were  too  much  swollen  to  look 
out  more;  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  exclaiming  aloud,  ^*  Oh  cruel 
"  Eustace ! " 

Presently  Wyms  entered  the  room.  In  the  eyes  of 
this  faithful  old  servant  the  curate  had  never  been 
worthy  of  her  young  mistress ;  apd  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  his  absence  on  the  present  occasion  should 
not  be  more  or  less  connected  in  her  mind  with  the 
singular  silence  which  John,  of  course,  had  duly  re- 
ported, and  the  distress  of  which  she  was  herself  a 
witness.  As  however  she  did  not  venture  to  make  in- 
quiries, she  contented  herself  with  endeavouring  to 
persuade  her  to  take  dinner.  **  Oh  no  !  dear  Wyms ;" 
was  the  answer ;  **  my  heart  is  breaking  ! "  Nor  could 
any  efforts  of  her  sympathising  attendant  induce  her  to 
dine  on  that  long  and  melancholy  day. 

The  next  morning,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  began  the 
first  painfiil  preparations  for  leaving  Marchwiel ;  but  had 
made  little  progress  when  Eustace  was  annoxmced. 
She  received  him  with  dignity ;  and  when  he  wished  to 
explain  his  non-appearance  the  day  before,  said  that  no 
explanation  was  required : — ^  No  doubt  he  had  been 
*  more  agreeably  engaged.'  He  looked  confused ;  and 
after  talking  about  the  weather  and  the  parrot,  coldly 
withdrew. 


16 
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A  few  days  elapsed^  and  Eustace  came  again.  She 
had  suffered  greaUy  during  tliis  time.  Pride,  wounded 
affection^  and  the  remembrance  of  past  happiness,  had 
by  turns  taken  possession  of  her  mind.  She  now 
fancied  he  looked  pale  and  thoughtful:  certainly  he 
was  cold  and  imlike  his  former  self:  he  could  not  con- 
verse ;  and  there  was  a  restraint  very  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  seen  before. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DISSOLVING    OF   A   DREAM. 

The  following  Sunday,  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 
looks  of  her  unsympathising  lover,  Marie  went  to  the 
little  old  church  of  Bangor ;  where  indeed  she  ought 
properly,  had  she  been  equal  to  the  mental  effort,  to 
have  gone  the  Sunday  before ;  both  her  parents  being 
interred  there,  in  a  vault  under  the  Pymrhydd  pew. 
Her  various  feelings  on  that  painful  morning  were  too 
deep  to  be  described.  With  difficulty  she  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  service ;  but  she  well  knew  she  was  not 
alone  in  her  sorrow.  Every  heart  felt  for  her ;  for  she 
had  been  the  life  of  the  village.  Nothing  had  been 
expected  or  had  happened  that  she  had  not  been  among 
the  first  to  know  of;  and  of  course  a  corresponding  in- 
terest was  felt  by  her  former  neighbours  in  all  that  con- 
cerned her. 

One  or  two  more  calls  were  made  during  the  early 
part  of  this  week ;  but  Eustace  shewed  evidently  that 
he  acted  rather  from  necessity  than  from  choice.  She 
was  more  wretched  than  ever ;  but  she  determined  not 
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to  be  trifled  with.  The  two  friends  to  whom  she  ought 
to  look  for  advice  were  both  out  of  Wales.  What  must 
she  do  ? 

Whilst  she  was  seekin*?  for  the  hundredth  time  an 
answer  to  this  trying  question,  in  came  Eustace  him- 
self, all  smiles  and  delight.  She  attempted  to  meet  him 
with  a  displeased  countenance  ;  but  in  a  moment  she 
looked  as  bright  as  himself.  He  asked  her  forgiveness : 
he  had  been  low-spirited,  nervous,  and  quite  another 
person  :  now  he  was  better,  and  her  own  dear  Eustace 
more  decidedly  than  ever.  He  spoke  of  marriage  as 
soon  as  it  could  take  place  with  propriety  after  her 
great  bereavement ;  offered  to  assist  her  in  any  way  she 
could  make  him  useful ;  and  in  short,  after  a  delightful 
interview,  only  too  quickly  over,  left  her  fully  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection. 

The  next  morning  her  heart  beat  joyously :  the  heavy 
load  on  her  mind  was  removed  ;  and  she  proceeded  with 
spirit  even  to  the  cheerless  work  of  packing. 

Presently  she  was  interrupted  by  a  friend,  who  in 
the  course  of  conversation  mentioned  the  young  curate. 

"  And  so  he's  been  to  see  your  uncle  ?  " 

This  uncle,  the  reader  must  know,  was  Mrs.  Lux- 
moore's  only  brother,  and  the  wealthy  rector  of  Aid- 
ford,  near  Eaton  Park,  in  Cheshire ;  to  which  living  he 
had  been  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  A 
difference  with  respect  to  property  had  kept  the  two 
families  apart,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  even  de- 
clined the  invitation  to  be  present  at  his  sister's  ftineral. 
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Under  such  circumstances  it  was  of  course  not  a  little 
surprising  that  Marie's  lover  should  have  favoured  him 
with  a  visit. 

"  My  uncle  ?     Impossible !  " 

"  Well,  I  hear  so ;  and  that  Mr.  Taylor  told  him 
"you*d  have  a  good  fortune  at  the  death  of  his  old 
"  aunt." 

This  again  was  news,  and  important  news,  for  Marie. 
She  had  heard,  it  is  true,  that  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  money  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  hers  at  her 
great  aunt's  death ;  but  her  mother  having  treated  her, 
in  such  matters  especially,  so  much  like  a  child,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  families  being  so  un- 
happy, she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  how  far  there 
was  a  probability  that  any  such  fortune  would  ever 
really  come  into  her  possession. 

**  My  uncle  told  him  that?^^  said  Marie  thought- 
ftJly. 

"  So  I  hear;  but  they  say  he's  lately  been  paying 
"  attention  to  Miss ." 

This  was  too  much  :  she  changed  the  conversation  as 
well  as  she  was  able,  and  was  impatient  for  the  lady's 
departure. 

Now  her  spirit  was  indeed  roused :  she  ordered  her 
pony-carriage,  and  at  once  drove  oflf  to  Chester,  to  con- 
sult an  old  friend  of  her  mother's,  as  to  what  could  be 
done. 

With  an  indignation  which  had  scarcely  been  con- 
tained till  her  arrival,  she  hastened  through  the  heads 
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of  her  narrative,  and  entreated  her  firiend  to  give  her 
his  best  advice. 

Apart  from  any  previous  knowledge  he  might  possess 
on  the  subject,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this 
gentleman's  counsel  would  be  very  favourable  to  her 
too  fascinating  lover:  as  it  was,  he  had  often  heard 
her  mother  characterise  him  as  an  avaricious  and  selfish 
young  man,  and  one  with  whom  both  Mr.  Luxmoore 
and  herself  had  much  wished  to  break  oflf  the  con- 
nexion ;  but  Marie  had  been  so  ardent,  confiding,  and 
self-willed,  and  had  so  completely  given  him  her  heart, 
that  they  had  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

*  There  could  be  no  rational  doubt',  said  her  friend, 

*  that   the  warmth   of  his   affection   hajl   been   placed 

*  rather  on  her  fortune  than  on  herself:  this  being  the 

*  case,  the  only  question  was, — had  she  or  had  she  not 

*  the  strength  of  mind  to  put  in  practice  with  decision 

*  the  only  right  course  for  her  own  future  peace :  if  she 

*  had,  the  sooner  she  dismissed  him  the  better'. 

On  her  return  she  acted  at  once  on  the  advice  given. 
Amidst  the  contending  feelings  of  affection  and  indig- 
nation, she  collected,  packed,  and  remitted  to  her 
selfish  lover,  the  various  letters  and  presents  she  had 
from  time  to  time  received  from  him.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  brief  but  decisive  note,  in  which  she 
announced  her  resolution  to  decline  all  further  acquaint- 
ance, and  desired  a  like  return  of  the  letters  and  pre- 
sents  he  had  received  from   her ;   a  request  which. 
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after  one  or  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  alter  her  deci- 
sion^ was  no  longer  delayed. 

She  had  acted  with  courage;  but  she  did  not  the 
less  feel  the  cruel  change  by  which  the  bright  world  of 
her  youthful  visions  had  been  transformed  at  once  into 
a  solitary  and  barren  waste.  In  the  desolation  of  the 
first  days,  life  itself  seemed  scarcely  to  be  endured; 
and  if  by  slow  degrees  Time  had  in  some  measure  laid 
his  softening  hand  on  the  deep  wound  of  her  heart,  the 
sad  remembrance  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  past  ^ad 
not  ceased  to  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  her  subsequent 
years. 

Once  only,  after  the  cruel  desolation  he  had  caused 
her,  had  she  niet  again  the  former  sun  of  her  life.  It 
was  at  a  party  in  Westbourne  Terrace, — at  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kinnaird's ;  and  he  had  been  unfeeling  enough  to 
approach  her,  and  offer  his  hand.  She  had  rejected 
with  indignation  this  vain  attempt  to  whitewash  his 
cruel  perfidy,  and  (like  Dido  in  the  world  below)  left 
him  to  his  own  meditations;  while  he  (like  Virgil's 
hero)  had  before  long  consoled  himself  with  a  fresh 
engagement ;  which  in  fact  she  suspected  he  had  had 
in  view,  if  indeed  he  had  not  concluded,  before  his 
open  perfidy.  The  lady  he  selected  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Marie  herself,  and  perhaps  had  not 
been  altogether  innocent  in  the  matter  :  if  so,  she  paid 
dearly  for  her  injustice,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"marie"    in    LONDON: ^THE   ST.   JOHN's   WOOD 

FAMILY. 

Necessity,  however,  obliged  our  heroine  to  attend  to 
matters  less  kindred  to  the  feelings  of  so  painful  a  time. 

Her  mother's  decease,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  in 
1846 ;  that  is  to  say,  as  nearly  as  her  own  professedly 
unchronological  head,  and  consequently  ^uctuating  cal- 
culations, could  determine  the  question  ; — a  salvo  which 
must  be  understood  of  course  to  apply  to  the  other  dates 
given  above.  Her  aversion,  in  fact,  to  chronology  had 
been  at  all  times  so  great,  that  no  governess  had  ever 
been  able  to  make  her  retain  a  line  of  it. 

After  this  event  and  its  painful  consequences,  having 
of  necessity  to  make  the  best  of  her  accumidated  diffi- 
culties, she  sold  her  remaining  furniture  and  plate,  and 
even  parted  with  her  double-action  harp  (a  present 
from  her  step-papa),  with  the  view  of  meeting  certain 
mining  responsibilities.  For  her  old  nurse  she  pro- 
vided a  pretty  little  cottage,  with  the  promise  of  an 
annual  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  for  herself,  and  four  for  a 
Newfoundland  friend,  by  name  "  Dido".  Her  father's 
books  and  surgical  instruments,  together  with  a  valuable 
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wax  head^  or  something  of  the  kind^  and  a  precious 
inkstand  given  him  by  some  of  his  Waterloo  com- 
panions^ she  reserved  out  of  pious  regard  for  his  me- 
mory. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  she  engaged  herself 
as  governess  to  the  two  children  of  a  county  family  of 
the  name  of  Benyon,  living  at  Crewe  Hall,  in  Cheshire. 
Here  she  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  remained 
about  two  years ;  that  is  to  say,  tUl  after  the  successive 
deaths  of  both  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Benyon,  when  the  sister  of 
the  former.  Lady  Miles,  took  the  children  under  her  own 
charge,  and  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  Marie's 
services. 

She  had  been  left  by  her  father  under  thj5  care  of 
two  guardians,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Duke,  an  Evangelical 
clergyman,  who  was  the  ordinary  vicegerent  of  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London,  and  a  Mr. 
Parry,  a  lawyer  at  Wrexham.  The  latter,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  her  father's,  but  whose  profession  had 
been  an  objection  in  the  mind  of  her  mother,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  business  department,  made  his  due 
charges  for  his  work,  and  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  his 
own  interests  in  attending  to  those  of  his  ward.  Mr. 
Duke,  on  the  contrary,  was  represented  as  a  generous 
and  faithful  friend,  who,  being  under  great  obligations 
to  her  departed  parents, — by  whom  in  fact  he  had  been 
treated  more  as  a  son  than  as  a  friend, — was  desirous  of 
doing  his  best  for  their  only  child,  specially  commended 
to  him  by  her  dying  mother ;  as  a  minister  who,  while 
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careful  of  the  temporal,  was  more  carefiil  still  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  his  charge. 

With  the  view  then  of  better  fulfilling  his  under- 
taking, he  thought  it  best,  after  the  termination  of  our 
friend's  engagement  at  Crewe  Hall,  to  send  for  her 
to  town;  an  arrangement  to  which,  though  most  un- 
willing to  quit  her  native  soil  and  the  friends  of  her 
youth,  she  found  it  necessary  to  submit.  In  order, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  her  dissatisfaction,  heightened 
as  it  had  been  by  the  free  expression  of  that  of  Wyms, 
— ^who  exercised  a  strange  influence  over  her, — she 
remained  in  her  own  room  the  first  three  days  after  her 
arrival,  abstaining  almost  entirely  from  food,  and  other- 
wise duly  representing  the  feelings  of  the  same  ill-cul- 
tivated old  lady. 

The  family  of  which  she  was  now  become  a  member, 
and  which  is  in  reality  the  one  which  occupies  the  fore- 
ground in  "  The  Female  Jesuit",  and  "  A  Sequel  to 
The  Female  Jesuit",  was  represented  as  residing  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  opposite  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in- 
cluding ordinarily,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duke  and 
their  two  children,  two  of  Mrs.  Duke's  sisters,  Eliza- 
beth and  Selina.  The  former  was  a  clever  and  witty 
girl,  much  attached  to,  and  highly  esteeming,  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, yet  not  indisposed,  being  of  a  playful  turn, 
to  indulge  in  a  little  occasional  quizzing  of  his  habits 
or  expressions  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Selina  was 
desirous  of  going  out  as  a  missionary,  and  was  so  fond 
of  representing  this  as  her  *^one  object",  that  her  hu- 
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morons  sister  found  "One  Object"  an  appropriate  de- 
signation for  her. 

Mrs.  Duke  herself  was  engaged  to  some  extent  in  lite- 
rary pursuits.  She  was  the  authoress  of  certain  little 
books  of  a  missionary  or  otherwise  religious  character, 
and  was  or  had  been  the  conductress  of  a  monthly  pub- 
lication of  which  I  do  not  recollect  the  title. 

Their  parents,  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Thompson,  of 
Poundsford  Park,  near  Taunton, — the  latter  being  the 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough, — were  represented 
as  Independents,  but  with  a  form  of  worship  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  conducted  in  a  chapel  built  on  the 
estate. 

At  the  time  of  our  friend's  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duke  had  a  lively  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  called 
Lilly.     Arnold  was  bom  some  months  later. 

Marie's  own  age  at  the  time  of  her  coming  up  to 
town  in  1848, — ^which,  at  Mr.  Duke's  particular  desire, 
was  before  the  May  meetings, — must  be  fixed  of 
coarse,  according  to  the  **  received "  calculation,  at 
twenty-two.  As,  however,  to  a  power  on  the  harp  so 
exquisitely  attractive,  she  united  an  inexperience  and  a 
simplicity  resembling  those  of  a  child,  it  appeared  un- 
advisable,  not  to  say  dangerous,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sober- 
minded  and  religious  family,  to  allow  her  to  go  much 
into  society.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  difficult  to  restrain 
her  in  this  respect :  the  deep  gloom  of  blighted  hope 
already  too  much  disposed  her  to  prefer  quiet  and 
retirement  to  social  meetings  which,  even  in  her  native 
land,  she  had  ceased  to  enjoy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"marie"  a  governess: — her  singular  illness. 


She  was  not,  however,  very  long  under  the  exdusive 
care  of  the  family  at  St.  John's  Wood.  She  was  unwill- 
ing to  be  burdensome  to  her  friends ;  and  accordingly, 
after  having  spent  a  few  months  with  them,  she  ob- 
tained with  their  help  the  2)osition  of  governess  to 
the  children  of  a  wealthy  paper-merchant  of  the  In- 
dependent persuasion,  residing  near  Ilighgate. 

Having  acquired  a  tinge  of  Tractarianism  from  her 
step-father,  and  by  no  means  losing  sight  of  the  anti- 
quity of  her  AN'elch  pedigree,  she  could  not,  of  course, 
regard  this  engagement  as  exactly  to  her  mind,  although 
the  honourable  feeling  wliich  lias  just  been  mentioned 
induced  her  to  accept  it.  She  had,  however,  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  in  Mr.  Slatcn  the  union  of  humility 
with  noble  and  generous  feelings.  Mrs.  Slaten  was  one 
who  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household ;  and  by 
giving  herself  the  trouble  of  a  daily  visit,  she  restrained 
in  some  measure  the  natural  disorder  of  Marie's  own 
room. 
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Another  kind  of  restxaint,  that  of  her  pride,  was  not 
at  all  times  agreeable  to  her ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  she  was  reproved  by  Mrs,  Slaten  for  taking  the 
first  place  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order  to  sit  near 

Mrs.  T and  her  only  daughter, — who,  together  with 

Mr.  T ,  had  been  treated  with  great  hospitality  by 

Marie's  cousin  at  Alexandria, — she  was  sufficiently 
roused  to  remind  Mrs.  Slaten  who  she  was,  and  why 
she  was  there.  But  notwithstanding  anything  of  this 
kind,  she  was  a  favourite  both  with  the  parents  and 
the  five  children ;  of  whom  all  but  the  youngest  were 
under  her  care,  and  by  her  brought  into  excellent 
order. 

Whilst  in  this  position  she  went  chiefly  to  Anglican 
services,  seldom  patronising  the  Independent  Chapel 
which  Mr,  Slaten  had  built,  and  which  he  and  his 
household  attended.  The  minister  of  this  chapel  was  a 
worthy  man,  who,  as  well  as  his  family,  often  dined 
with  the  Slatens,  and  with  whom  she  had  frequent 
arguments;  always  defending  the  measure  of  Tracta- 
rianism  she  herself  had  imbibed.  She  had  wished,  in- 
deed, at  her  coming  up  to  town,  to  attend  a  Tracta- 
rian  church ;  but  to  this  Mr.  Duke  had  decidedly  ob- 
jected ;  and  having  thought  it  necessary  to  yield  the 
point,  she  had  interested  herself  in  different  Evan- 
gelical collections,  and  other  charitable  endeavours, 
with  which  the  family  at  St.  John's  Wood  were  con- 
nected. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1849, — during  which 
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she  had  twice  had  Asiatic  cholera  from  eating  too 
much  friiit, — the  commencement  of  a  serious  pulmo- 
nary attack  made  the  Dukes  unwilling  that  she  should 
remain  longer  out  of  their  immediate  care.  The 
Slatens  were  much  grieved  to  lose  her;  but  were 
gratified  by  her  promise  to  return  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  able. 

She  was  conveyed,  therefore,  to  St.  John's  Wood, 
just  before  Christmas,  in  a  state  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  serious  apprehensions ;  and  nothing  was  spared 
that  might  tend  to  her  recovery.  Her  case,  however, 
was  unique ;  and  as  the  eminent  physicians  by  whom 
she  was  attended, — Sir  James  Clarke,  Dr.  Watson, 
and  another, — found  it  very  difficult  to  understand, 
an  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  Lancet.  To  this 
periodical,  therefore,  I  must  beg  to  refer  for  particu- 
lars ;  and  wisliing  the  reader  all  due  success  in  finding 
them,  content  myself  with  saying  here,  that  one  of  its 
most  striking  symptoms  was  a  frequent  and  abundant 
spitting  of  blood ;  for  which,  among  other  remedies,  ice 
was  applied  to  the  chest.  By  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope 
her  physicians  were  able  to  predict  its  amount  and 
the  time  of  its  returning ;  and  this  at  least  may  have 
afiforded  her  some  consolation. 

In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  she  had  a  long 
and  a  dangerous  illness;  during  which  the  tender 
and  indefatigable  care  with  which  she  was  nursed  by 
Mrs.  Duke  and  the  family,  could  not  well  have  been 
exceeded. 
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Nor  was  this  care  confined  to  her  bodily  needs  :  they 
were  also  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  inspire  her 
with  a  sense  of  that  consolation  which  religion  can  alone 
supply ;  and  many  were  the  times  when  clerical  visitors, 
especially  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  and  Mr.  Nolan,  were  in- 
troduced to  her  bedside  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  and 
awakening  conversation  and  prayer.  Such  efforts,  how- 
ever, though  received  of  necessity  in  silent  submission, 
produced  in  her  neither  inward  nor  outward  firuits  of 
spiritual  life,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  her  indif- 
ference, especiaUy  of  late  years,  towards  earnest  reli- 
gion of  any  kind;  and,  secondly,  certain  misgivings 
she  had  begun  to  entertain  in  favour  of  Catholicity. 
For  such  misgivings  it  will  of  course  be  understood 
that  her  mind  had  in  a  measure  been  prepared  by 
the  tinge  of  Tractarianism  already  mentioned ;  and  an 
accidental  meeting  of  herself  and  the  Rev.  Mark 
M*Neal,  Catholic  priest  at  St.  John's  Wood,  in  the 
cottage  of  a  poor  family  whom  both  were  visiting, 
had  left  on  her  mind  an  impression  not  easily  to  be 
effaced. 

It  was  during  this  illness  that  an  event  occurred 
which  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  attachment 
of  the  family  to  her.  One  evening,  while  the  rest 
were  at  prayers,  her  attention  was  awakened  by  a 
strong  smell  of  smoke ;  and  having  rushed  into  Lilly's 
room,  she  found  the  bed-curtains  already  in  flames. 
Seizing  the  unconscious  child,  she  made  a  hasty  escape ; 
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and  vociferating  to  those  below,  brought  help  to  the 
scene  of  danger  in  time  to  prevent  a  general  con- 
flagration. Her  opinion  was  that  Elizabeth  had  drop- 
ped a  spark  when  she  entered  to  wish  Lilly  good 
night. 

The  exertion  and  excitement  had  nearly  cost  her  a 
relapse ;  but,  besides  her  inward  satisfaction  in  having 
rescued  her  darling  Lilly,  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duke  was  unbounded,  when  they  saw  in  her  the 
deliverer  of  a  beloved  child ;  whose  frightful  death, 
but  for  her  presence  of  mind,  they  might  already  have 
been  mourning. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"marie"  determines   to   be   a   catholic: — PETRI- 
FACTION   OF    HER   GUARDIAN. 


To  return,  however,  to  our  heroine's  religious  state; 
though  little  sensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  divine 
love,  she  was  yet  not  so  dead  to  the  importance  of  the 
other  world  as  her  friends  imagined.  She  had,  at  least, 
some  considerable  fear  of  hell,  and  with  it,  naturally, 
a  corresponding  dread  of  death.  In  the  depth  of  her 
illness  she  thought  of  what  she  had  heard  in  the  above- 
mentioned  interview  with  Mr.  M'Neal :  she  was  struck 
both  with  the  novelty  to  her  mind,  and  the  suitableness 
to  her  case,  of  the  glimpse  she  had  caught  of  Catholi- 
city; and  she  resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  that  her 
first  step,  in  case  she  recovered,  should  be  to  examine 
further,  and  if  satisfied  of  its  truth,  to  embrace  it. 

Her  health  improving  as  the  spring  of  1850  came  on, 
she  kept  her  resolution,  and,  unknown  to  Mr.  Duke, 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  M*Neal,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  This  acquaintance  was 
interrupted,  as  the  same  spring  advanced,  by  sanitary 
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visits  to  Brighton  and  Torquay;  but,  being  subse- 
quently resumed,  and  devoted  to  a  regular  course  of 
catechetical  instruction,  it  both  satisfied  her  of  the  truth 
of  the  religion  in  question,  and  prepared  her  for  the 
step  of  adopting  it. 

Her  health  was  now  in  a  great  measure  re-estab- 
lished ;  but,  as  the  strength  of  her  constitution  had  been 
much  brought  down,  and  she  was  still  far  from  being 
herself,  it  had  been  recommended  that  she  should  reside 
for  a  time  on  the  Continent ;  and  accordingly  her 
friends  had  arranged  that  she  should  become  a  tem- 
porary inmate  of  the  house  of  M.  Monod,  a  French 
Protestant  minister  at  Paris ;  where,  in  consideration  of 
instruction  she  was  to  give,  the  remuneration  for  her 
board  and  lodging  was  to  be  only  £30  a  year.  The  St. 
John's  Wood  family  were  intending  to  spend  some  time 
at  Dover ;  and  Marie  was  to  accompany  them  there,  and 
thence  be  taken  on  by  Mr.  Duke  to  Paris. 

To  this  arrangement,  however,  her  present  change  of 
views  would  of  course  be  an  effectual  bar.  On  this 
account,  then,  if  on  no  other,  it  became  necessary  to 
acquaint  Mr.  Duke  with  the  decision  to  which  she  had 
come.  This,  even  for  a  less  timid  young  lady  than 
Marie  professed  to  be,  was  no  easy  task.  The  attach- 
ment of  her  guardian  and  his  family  might  well  have 
been  mistaken  for  that  felt  for  a  daughter ;  while  such 
slighter  indications  of  the  tendency  of  her  mind  as  he 
had  once  or  twice  (perhaps  a  long  time  before)  seen  and 
combated,  could  but  ill  have  prepared  him  to  expect 
such  a  step. 
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She  coTild  never  forget,  as  she  declared  to  my  wife, 
the  struggle  it  cost  her  to  inform  Mr.  Duke  of  her  in- 
tention. His  expressions,  she  knew,  would  be  mode- 
rated by  the  regard  he  had  always  felt  for  herself  and 
her  family ;  but  his  feelings  would  not  be  the  less 
intense.  Mrs.  Duke's  knowing  it  she  dreaded,  not 
merely  on  accoxmt  of  her  special  enmity  to  Catholicity, 
but  also  because  of  a  little  private  affair  of  charity, 
done  contrary  to  her  advice,  and  which,  she  heard,  had 
just  come  to  her  knowledge. 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 
Only   I   was  much  interested  in  a  poor   family : 

they  wanted  money,  and  I  had  already  given  them 
"  a  good  deal;  so  Mrs.  Duke  advised  me  to  desist,  as 

she  was  not  satisfied  about  their  manner  of  spending 

it :  however  my  heart  bled  for  them,  and  I  just  put 

a  five-pound  note  into  their  hands." 

(She  was,  in  fact,  always  amongst  the  poor;  giving 
this,  or  collecting  that.) 

Necessity,  however,  was  urgent.  She  repeatedly 
left  her  own  room ;  she  got  half  way  down  stairs ; 
more  than  once  she  even  had  her  hand  on  the  study 
door ;  but  each  attempt  failed :  she  wanted  courage  to 
go  in.  This  continued  for  several  days;  until  at 
length,  with  the  help  of  the  feeling  that  her  sufferings 
would  be  for  conscience'  sake,  she  summoned  all  her 
powers,  entered  boldly,  and  made  the  dreaded  an- 
nouncement. 

Her  guardian  was  thunderstruck :   yet  his  severity 
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was  not  unmingled  with  kindness.  As  she  had  ex- 
pected, he  gave  her  to  understand,  that  she  could  not 
continue  to  be  an  inmate  of  his  house : — ^he  used  also 
some  few  arguments;  but  his  feelings  were  too  deep 
to  allow  him  to  say  much.  He  desired  her  to  leave 
him  alone,  until  he  had  recovered  himself.  She  did 
so,  flew  upstairs  in  great  agitation,  and  remained  in  her 
own  room  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  she  encountered  the  whole  family 
at  the  breakfast-table.  Not  till  then  had  she  realised 
the  painfulness  of  her  new  position.  The  cold  reserve 
and  distant  manner  of  Mrs.  Duke  cut  her  to  the  heart : 
the  looks  of  the  sisters  were  equally  forbidding.  Mr. 
Duke  himself  only  said  from  time  to  time,  "Oh, 
'*  Marie !  Marie !  "  The  children  were  not  allowed  to 
approach  her:  this  was  worse  than  all;  for  Arnold 
doated  on  her ;  and  Lilly,  to  whom  she  had  given  so 
many  substantial  proofs  of  her  afiection,  was  dear  to  her 
as  a  sister. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Duke  put  a  favourable  con- 
struction on  the  natural  caution  with  which  she  had 
acted,  in  concealing  her  inquiry  during  its  progress. 
Still,  the  former  at  least,  notwithstanding  what  had 
passed  at  the  first  announcement,  would  not  have  been 
indisposed  to  her  remaining  in  his  family,  had  he  not 
been  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  Mr.  Nolan,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bed- 
ford Row. 

Marie,  it  seems,  confounded  this  Mr.  Nolan  with  an- 
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Other ;  and  accordingly  we  were  told  that  he  had 
himself  in  early  life  been  a  Catholic^  and  in  preparation 
for  holy  orders ;  but  had  subsequently  changed  his  re- 
ligion^  and  become  very  bitter  against  Catholicity. 

It  must  have  cost  him  some  pain  to  give  such  advice ; 
as  he  had  cause  to  remember  with  gratitude  the  name 
of  Garside.  On  his  first  immigration  from  Ireland^  he 
had  for  two  years  held  a  curacy  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pymrhydd.  Being  as  yet  in  single 
unblessedness^  he  of  course  felt  doubly  his  prolonged 
absence  from  his  bright  native  isle ;  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  received  from  our  heroioe's  mother 
those  kind  and  friendly  attentions  by  which  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  spirit  must  needs  have  been  greatly  con- 
soled. It  was  here,  too,  and  by  her  instrumentality, 
that  his  mythic  intimacy  with  Mr.  Duke  commenced. 

Things,  however,  being  as  they  were,  and  no  better 
plan  offering,  it  appeared  most  advisable  not  to  oppose 
Marie's  own  proposition ;  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  advice  mentioned  above,  was  that  of  going  as  a 
boarder  to  a  convent  in  Ghent,  imtil  she  could  find  a 
situation  as  governess. 

For  this  purpose  she  had  previously  arranged  with 
Mr.  M^Neal,  that,  in  the  probable  event  of  her  being 
ejected  from  her  guardian's  family,  he  should  ftimish 
her  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  convent  in  ques- 
tion ;  where  she  would  no  doubt  find  a  home  for  the 
time  required.  Besides  this  docimient,  she  procured 
from  the  same  priest  a  similar  letter  to  the  before- 
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mentioned  Abb^  Edgeworth^  and  another  from  the 
Rev.  James  Bamber,  of  Spanish  Place  Chapel^  to  the 
Abb^  (M.  le  Marquis)  de  Moligny,  at  Paris, — ^in  case 
neither  of  the  preceding  letters  should  answer  its  pur- 
pose. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


**  MARIE   IN   transit": — HER   ACCOUNT  ENDS. 


In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  our  heroine  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Duke  would  the  next  day  take  her  to 
Dover.  She  immediately  proceeded  to  pack  her  large 
box ;  into  which  she  put  her  mamma's  beautiful  gold 
watch  and  chains^  (her  papa's  repeater  had  already  been 
given  to  little  Arnold,)  her  jewels,  and  her  porcupine 
Indian  desk.  In  this  last  were  most  important  papers ; 
into  which  she  had  never  had  the  courage  to  look. 
Then  came  her  wearing  apparel;  a  velvet  mantle 
trimmed  with  fiir,  two  handsome  dresses  bought  for 
dinner  parties  in  Westboume  Terrace  and  Bedford 
Square,  besides  a  French  lavender  merino  and  a  variety 
of  summer  robes ;  her  muflF,  boa,  cuflFs,  and  winter 
bopnets ;  also  a  large  stock  of  linen,  and  a  Victoria 
parasol :  to  which  must  be  added,  a  handsomely  bound 
Ursuline  Manual,  presented  to  her  by  Mr.  M*Neal. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Duke  entered  and 
gave  her  ten  pounds ;  which  she  deposited  with  the 
rest  of  her  valuables  in  the  same  capacious  repository. 
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On  my  wife's  remarking,  soon  after  our  arriyal  in  Gar- 
many,  that  it  was  a  yeiy  kind  act  on  such  an  occasion, 
she  said  that  her  mamma,  on  her  death  bed,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  a  sum  of  money, — some  fifty  pounds 
she  thought, — for  the  expences  of  her  intended  mar* 
riage,  or  any  other  special  need ;  and  she  believed  the 
money  in  question  was  a  part  of  it. 

Our  heroine's  catechetical  instruction  had  been  of  the 
same  superior  description  with  the  rest  of  her  educa- 
tion ;  having  been  given,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
by  Mr.  M ^Neal ;  by  whom  she  was  told  plainly,  that 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  were  to  apply  to  him 
for  reception  into  the  Church,  he  shoiild  feel  it  his  duty 
to  take  him  through  the  same  fuR  and  accurate  course 
which  she  was  receiving.  In  her  case,  however,  there 
had  not  been  time  to  complete  it ;  and  although  it  was 
not  indispensable  that  such  completion  should  pre* 
cede  her  reception  into  the  Church ;  yet,  as  she  was  to 
leave  the  next  day,  and  it  was  her  particiilar  wish  not 
needlessly  to  pain  her  Protestant  friends,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  ceremony  in  question  should  be  de- 
layed till  after  her  arrival  in  Belgium. 

Before  her  departure,  Mrs.  Duke  spoke  most  seri- 
ously to  her  with  regard  to  the  step  she  was  about  to 
take ;  and  then  the  three  sisters  took  a  formal  leave  of 
her.  The  parting  words  of  her  guardian  were  of  a 
nature  to  cause  painftd  emotions.  He  said,  "  Marie, 
"  you  are  still  my  child,  notwithstanding  your  sad  deci- 
"  sion.    It  causes  me  inexpressible  grief;  yet  because  of 
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*'  loTc  I  felt  for  your  departed  parents^  and  the  promise  I 
gave  them,  my  home  will  again  be  yours  the  moment 
you  see  your  error."  He  accompanied  her  in  a  first 
class  carriage  to  Dover,  paid  her  expences  to  Ghent, 
saw  her  on  board  the  steamer,  and  then,  putting  her 
under  the  care  of  some  personal  friends,  bade  her 
adieu« 

Her  voyj^e  to  Ostend  was  unfavourable.  The  vessel 
had  not  been  long  on  its  way  before  it  had  to  wait  some 
twelve  hours  for  a  return  of  tide ;  and  then  it  was  found 
necessary  to  transfer  the  passengers  to  a  cattle-boat. 
This  moved  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  voyage 
of  in  all  more  than  thirty  hours  that  they  reached  Os- 
tend ;  while,  what  was  worse  still,  the  box  containing 
the  ten  pounds  and  all  the  above-recited  articles  of 
value,  was  by  some  mistake  sent  back  to  Dover.  By 
means,  however,  of  a  timely  advertisement  it  was  ulti- 
mately saved,  and  deposited  with  a  friend  in  London. 

From  the  particulars  given  in  **  The  Female  Jesuit", 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  shipping-off  of  our  heroine, 
-—of  which  the  cause  was  somewhat  less  honourable  than 
the  above, — ^was  from  London,  on  Friday  evening,  June 
28.  That  the  voys^e  was  really  a  bad  one,  her  former 
bene&ctor  learned  on  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

But  to  proceed  with  Marie's  account, — it  was  on  the 
second  morning, — on  that,  therefore,  of  Sunday  June 
80, — ^that  she  arrived  at  Ostend.  From  this  place,  after 
a  capital  breakfast  with  a  Spanish  general  and  his 
family,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  the  steamer, 
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she  took  the  train  for  Ghent.  Here  she  duly  presented 
herself  at  the  proposed  convent,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  received  as  a  boarder ;  but,  as  her  age  exceeded 
the  appointed  maximum,  she  could  not  be  admitted. 
The  superior,  however,  treated  her  with  great  kindness, 
had  an  excellent  dinner  set  before  her,  sent  a  man  with 
her  to  the  station,  and  paid  her  place  to  Brussels; 
where  she  went  for  the  night  to  the  Ilfitel  du  Miroir. 

The  plan  of  the  convent  had  failed :  there  remained 
as  her  next  resource,  the  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Abb£  £dgeworth.  On  the  morrow,  before  making  use 
of  this  document,  she  called  at  a  convent  outside  of 
Brussels,  for  which  she  had  brought  a. letter  from  Ghent; 
whether  with  any  further  purpose  than  that  of  delivering 
it,  I  do  not  remember.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  place  did 
not  take  her  fancy  ;  and  she  now  bent  her  steps  to  the 
abode  of  the  Abb^. 

This  benevolent  ecclesiastic  saw  before  him  an  un- 
protected orphan,  who,  with  little  but  her  own  exertions 
to  depend  upon,  had  come  over  to  Belgium  with  the 
double  purpose  of  recruiting  her  health  and  being 
received  into  the  Church.  Having,  then,  an  unoc- 
cupied room  at  his  disposal,  he  was  too  kind  and  hos- 
pitable to  allow  her  to  remain  at  an  hotel ;  and  accord- 
ingly offered  her  a  temporary  asylum  in  his  own  house. 

To  his  dwelling,  then,  she  removed  the  same  day, 
Monday  July  1.  It  was  on  the  preceding  evening,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  that  the  Chanoiue  Donnet 
and  myself  had   found  him  on  the  sofa;  and  on  the 
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following  Thursday  he  made  us  the  afternoon  call  with 
which  our  narrative  commences,  and  in  which  Marie's 
name  was  first  mentioned  to  us. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  heroine's  history,  a» 
represented  by  herself  to  her  new  friends,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance  with  her.  Many 
additional  circumstances,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
remain  to  be  added;  but  they  will  come  in  better  in 
speaking  of  subsequent  events  which  arose  out  of  or 
were  connected  with  them,  or  which  they  at  least  help 
to  explain  or  illustrate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  MARIE  "S   RECEPTION   INTO  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Whatever  might  be  the  inward  good  qualities^  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual,  of  our  friend, — outwardly  at  least  it 
did  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  that  there  was  a  great  want 
in  her  of  the  religious  earnestness  usually  seen  in  con- 
verts. The  Abb^  himself,  taking  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity I  had  accidentally  given  him,  had  intimated 
his  wish  that  she  could  be  impressed  with  a  more  serious 
sense  of  the  business  she  had  in  hand,  of  preparing  for 
her  reception  into  the  Church, — and  would  occupy  her- 
self more  diligently  with  it.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
complained  more  than  once  that  he  did  not  hasten  the 
matter. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
July  23,  she  came  to  inform  us  that  at  three  o'clock 
the  same  day  she  was  to  be  received  at  S**  Gudule.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  myself,  but  my  wife  accom- 
panied her,  and  took  the  part  she  had  promised;  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  worthy  Abb^. 

In  her  apparel,  Marie  had  been  advised  by  her  in- 
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tended  godmother  not  to  make  any  considerable  altera- 
tion ;  but  she  presented  herself  in  a  new  and  rather 
expensive  white  dress  and  mantilla,  trimmed  with  lace. 
On  her  way  to  church  she  had  to  be  assured  more  than 
once  that  her  exterior  was  rightly  adjusted,  and  need 
not  further  interfere  with  her  better  thoughts. 

Later,  at  least,  it  did  not  appear  that  these  admoni- 
tions had  been  thrown  away ;  for  her  deportment  in  the 
baptistery  was  marked  by  an  unusual  increase  in  the 
yisible  portion  of  her  religion.  Her  face,  enveloped 
in  a  handkerchief,  rested  during  the  first  part  of  the 
ceremony  on  the  back  of  her  kneeling-chair ;  and 
although  a  certain  restless  excitement,  which  even  on 
less  stirring  occasions  seldom  altogether  forsook  her, 
must  have  interfered  in  some  measure  with  her  own  as 
well  as  her  neighbours'  devotions,  yet  the  sobbings  by . 
which  she  was  from  time  to  time  relieved,  bore  witness 
to  the  depth  of  her  feelings. 

The  touching  address  of  the  Abb^  seemed  particu- 
larly to  affect  her.  It  was  directed  to  herself;  and  was 
highly  commended,  as  weU  by  her,  as  by  the  rest  who 
heard  it. 

On  the  whole,  however,  what  on  this  occasion  was 
chiefly  observable  in  Marie,  was  that  irregular  and  un- 
adapted  species  of  marked  external  devotion,  which, 
without  of  necessity  involving  the  suspicion  of  inten- 
tional hypocrisy,  points  at  least  to  an  anxious  concern 
for  the  visibility,  without  a  corresponding  advance  in 
the  reality,  of  religion. 


HABIE  S    RECZFTION 


Such  a  failing  would  of  course  be  regretted ;  but,  is 
one  whose  general  bearing  gave  so  little  idea  of  strong 
religious  impressions  as  Marie's,  it  could  not  greatly 
surprise.  Still  less  did  it  cause  auapicion.  No  doubt 
she  waa  deficient  in  realising  the  importance  of  the 
change  she  was  making ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  un- 
satisfactory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  aimplicity  was 
so  open  and  natural  as  not  easily  to  leave  room  for 
mistake;  and  what  for  the  present  was  wanting,  one 
hoped  would  yet  be  dcTcloped.  Besides  there  was, 
after  all,  the  substantial  fact  of  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made ;  and,  so  far  as  this  at  least  was  concerned,  the 
very  absence  of  strong  religious  feeling,  by  making  it 
the  more  difficult,  might  be  considered  as  in  one  sense 
enhancing  its  value. 

.  An  English  priest  of  my  Oxford  acquaintance  wa« 
in  BruBBcls  at  the  time.  He  was  on  his  way  back  from 
the  Bhine ;  and  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  a  recent 
convert.  They  were  spending  the  day  with  ub  ;  and, 
naturally  enough,  Marie,  together  with  her  &iend  from 
the  Abba's,  was  invited  to  pass  the  evening  at  her  new 

godmother's.     Miss  L was  a  lady  as  superior  in 

cultivation  and  manners  as  in  the  interior  and  more 
solid  graces  of  the  heart;  and  my  wife,  who  was  sin- 
cerely anxious  for  the  improvement  of  her  godchild, 
made  such  attempts  as  she  could  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether ;  but  there  appeared  so  little  inclination  on 
either  side  for  a  better  acquaintance,  that  she  was  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  her  endeavour.     It  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  that  Marie  was  indifferent  to  self-cultivation ;  as 
she  soon  after  sent  for  me,  while  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  lady  in  question,  to  ask  information  on  a 
religious  point,  on  which,  as  a  neophyte,  she  wished  to 
be  better  instructed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DARKENING  OF  THE  SCENE. 


About  a  fortniglit  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of 
which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  week  we  were  intending  to  leave  Brussels  for  a 
temporary  sojourn  in  Bonn,  when,  on  returning  one 
morning  from  a  call,— on  the  sixth  of  August,  I  be- 
lieve,— I  found  Marie  sitting  with  my  wife,  waiting  for 
my  return.  They  had  been  to  a  neighbouring  chapel ; 
and  on  the  way  there,  the  latter,  after  much  prefatory 
expression  of  reluctance,  had  made  to  the  former  the 
following  unsatisfactory  communication. 

Her  friend  at  the  Abba's, — the  lady  with  whom 
Marie  was  first  introduced  to  us, — having  previously,  it 
seemed,  employed  her  skill  in  extracting  from  our 
simple  and  unsuspecting  heroine  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  her  property,— had 
represented  to  her,  a  few  days  before,  the  great  kind- 
ness there  would  be  in  preventing,  by  a  timely  loan, 
an  anonymous  individual  from  going  to  prison.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  year,  to  be  lent  to  the  lady  in  ques- 
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tion,  who  considerately  tmdertook  both  to  apply  the 
money  to  its  destination,  and  to  return  or  see  it  re- 
tamed  at  the  year's  end : — such  was  the  charitable  ac- 
commodation requested  of  our  Mend. 

The  time  was  of  course  weU  chosen ;  she  had  just 
been  received  into  the  Church;  and  by  the  religious 
and  affecting  sentiments  to  which  this  solemn  ceremony 
had  naturally  given  rise,  her  heart  had  effectually  been 
warmed,  and  the  avenues  to  her  best  sympathies  laid 
open.  The  Abb^,  too,  who  was  her  confessor,  and  a 
good  judge,  approved  of  the  step.  Accordingly,  she 
had  signed,  and  the  Abb^  himself  had  witnessed  her 
signing,  an  order  by  which  she  had  authorised  her  less 
disinterested  guardian,  Mr.  Parry,  to  advance  the  sum  ; 
she  being  responsible  to  him,  as  weU  for  interest  as  for 
the  principal. 

She  had  kept  the  matter  for  some  time  to  herself ; 
but  feeling  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  and  suspecting, 
for  reasons  which,  as  she  gave  them,  appeared  moyaUy 
conclusive,  that  it  was  for  the  Abb^  himself,  under 
cover  of  a  stratagem,  that  the  loan  had  been  procured, 
she  had  determined  at  lengt]|  to  relieve  her  mind  by 
revealing  the  whole  to  her  godmother. 

Such  was  Marie's  statement.  This  however  was  not 
the  only  unsatisfactory  revelation  with  respect  to  the 
Abb^,  which,  to  say  nothing  at  present  of  what  came 
after,  we  either  had  already  heard,  or  now  had  the 
pain  of  hearing,  from  her.  Each  of  course  prepared 
the  way  for  the  next ;  and  all  mutually  supported  one 
another. 
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But^  to  keep  for  the  moment  to  the  affair  of  the  hun- 
dred pounds, — it  appeared  clear,  according  to  her  state- 
ment, that  an  unworthy  manoeuvre  had  been  practised 
against  the  thoughtless,  perhaps  too  boastful,  simplicity 
of  a  neophyte.  It  had  been  done,  too,  with  the  approv- 
ing cognizance,  and  for  the  pecuniary  interest,  of  one 
who,  both  as  her  confessor,  and  as  the  priest  who  had 
just  received  her  into  the  Church,  was  beyond  all  others 
bound,  to  be  at  least  disinterested  in  his  advice. 

Supposing,  in  charity,  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
money  had  been  obtained  was  strictly  true,  and  that 
there  was  also  a  real  intention  of  repayment ;  even  so,  it 
seemed  plain  that  the  Abb^  had  taken  a  most  reprehen- 
sible commercial  advantage  of  his  ministerial  relation 
to  an  orphan,  by  giving  a  sanction  which  she  was  al- 
lowed to  believe  was  merely  that  of  her  confessor  and 
friend,  when  in  reality  (as  it  now  appeared  from  her 
statement)  it  was  that  of  the  party  for  whom  the  trans- 
action was  taking  place.  Besides,  there  was  the  aggra- 
vating fact,  of  which  he  could  not  well  be  supposed 
ignorant,  that  she  was  so  little  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self or  her  property,  an^  so  ready  to  part  with  it  at 
random  in  any  case  of  charity. 

But,  if  in  itself  the  proceeding  was  thus  unjustifi- 
able,— ^how  was  it  calculated  to  lower  the  clergy  in  the 
eyes  of  a  recent  convert, — to  confirm  whatever  she  had 
heard  against  Catholic  Priests ! 

Apart,  too,  from  both  these  considerations,  and  the 
mischief  which  such  a  start  in  Catholicism  might  do 
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her, — ^what  would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duke,  what  would  or 
would  not  their  friends  say,  when,  in  looking  over  her 
accounts,  he  found  a  hundred  pounds  missing,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  inquiries  ?  Even  supposing  that,  for  the 
sake  of  diminishing  scandal,  the  more  discreditable  cir- 
cumstances could  successfully,  and  without  impropriety, 
be  withheld ;  at  least  one  could  but  expect,  that  those 
who  think  absolution  is  paid  for,  would  certainly  con- 
sider a  hundred  pounds,  under  whatever  name,  a  rather 
high  entrance-fee^  or  even  deposit-money y  to  be  handed 
over  on  admission  into  the  Church. 

Had  Marie,  then,  advanced  nothing  else  against  the 
Abb^, — and  we  cannot  now  recollect  what  proportion 
of  her  charges  had  already  been  made, — even  so, 
silence  would  have  been  impossible.  To  have  afforded 
this  protection, — ^not  to  say,  this  sanction, — to  so  mis- 
chievous a  scandal,  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  in- 
terests, not  of  morality  alone,  but  still  more  of  religion 
itself. 

As  for  Marie,  she  would  by  all  means  have  had 
nothing  done  in  the  matter.  She  felt  too  much  the 
Abba's  hospitality  and  kindness,  was  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  and  spirituality  of  his  instruc- 
tions in  the  confessional,  and  altogether  had  too  much 
regard  and  esteem  for  him, — ^in  spite  of  any  faults  into 
which,  by  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  with  much 
perhaps  to  palliate  them,  he  might  have  been  betrayed. 
Besides,  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  the  painfulness 
of  becoming,  under   any   circumstances,    the    formal 
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accuser  of  a  minister  of  Christy  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance not  a  little  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  her  being 
his  guest. 

These  gentler  feelings,  however  laudable  in  them- 
selves, stood  much  in  the  way  of  action.  It  was  plain, 
of  course,  that,  even  if  the  rights  of  hospitality  had  not 
been  so  discreditably  forfeited,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  appeared  from  her  statement  they  had,  stiT 
the  claims  of  duty  would  have  been  paramount ;  but, 
clear  as  this  was  in  theory,  it  required  an  effort  to 
carry  our  point  practically,  and  not  let  the  matter  be 
hushed  up.  Finding,  however,  that  we  were  decided, 
she  came  to  terms,  on  the  condition  of  not  being  her- 
self compromised  by  any  steps  which  might  be  taken. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


HOW     TO     DOUBT. 


It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  as  the  part  we 
felt  it  right  to  take  with  respect  to  the  revelations  of 
Marie  was  merely  the  preliminary  one  of  communicat- 
ing them  to  fitter  judges,  it  implied  in  itself  no  further 
decision  concerning  them,  than  that  they  were  such  as 
to  require  investigation.  •  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we 
believed  them,  and  believed  them  in  the  most  undoubt- 
ing  manner,  for  more  than  thirteen  months. 

If  the  reader  is  interested  in  the  question  how  far 
such  belief  was  warranted,  or  was  natural  under  the 
pven  circumstances,  he  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
glance  at  the  following  considerations :  otherwise  he 
may  omit  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  chapter. 


For  accusations  of  weight  against  a  priest,  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  our  minds  to  doubt,  a  firmer  founda- 
tion of  evidence  was  unquestionably  required.  "  Against 
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"  a  Presbyter,"  says  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v,  19),  "  receive 
"  not  an  accusation,  except  on  the  evidence  of  two  or 
"  three  witnesses."  The  words  of  this  rule  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  bishop ;  but  its  spirit,  undoubtedly,  is  a 
caution  to  all, — a  caution  of  which  the  case  before  us  is 
a  strong  and  pointed  illustration, — against  lightly  giving 
weight,  in  whatever  degree,  to  unconfirmed  charges 
against  the  ministers  of  Christ.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever,— and  this  same  case  is  an  instance, — when  state- 
ments, whether  true  or  false,  so  and  in  such  connection 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  that,  as  doubt  is  not 
suggested,  neither  appeal  nor  question  is  raised,  and 
it  seems  as  if  judgment,  however  erroneous,  went  by 
default. 

Certainly, — it  may  be  said, — if  our  eyes  had  not  been 
"  holden",  "  si  mens  non  Iceva  fuisseV^  (as  in  a  some- 
what similar  case  jEneas  is  made  to  say),  there  were  not 
wanting,  on  examination,  grounds  for  suspending  our 
belief  in  the  statements  of  Marie.  Who  was  she,  and 
what  did  we  know  of  her  ?  Five  weeks  before,  her 
very  name  was  new  to  us.  WTiere  were  the  proofs  of 
her  previous  history  ? — of  her  very  existence  as  the 
person  she  represented  herself  to  be  ?  Go  to  work  as  a 
lawyer;  examine  as  for  Court;  set  aside  everything, 
however  strong  in  appearance,  which  was  not  based  on 
substantive  evidence;  and  certainly  you  would  find, 
that,  in  the  way  of  legal  and  substantial  foundation,  the 
whole  fabric,  however  firm  and  well-supported  it  might 
seem  to  the  eye,  rested  in  fact  on  a  single  pillar,- 
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the  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  M^Neal  to  the 
AbW. 

Was  this  pillar,  then,  equal  to  its  work,  and  that 
especially  on  so  grave  an  occasion  ?  Who  knew  ?  The 
Abb^,  of  course,  had  been  satisfied  with  it;  but  was 
this  enough  ?  Who  could  say  what  Mr.  M'Neal  him- 
self had  known  with  any  certainty  of  Marie  ?  Who 
knew  whether  he  had  done  more  than  repeat  her  own 
story, — confirmed,  it  might  be,  by  some  apparent,  but 
really  unsubstantial,  ground  of  belief, — or,  for  anything 
one  knew,  not  confirmed  at  all,  except  by  the  artless 
simplicity  and  seeming  veracity  of  her  own  manner  ? 

Or  again,  did  the  Abb6  know  for  certain  that  the 
letter  really  came  from  Mr.  M*Neal  ?  It  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  presomied,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  handwritings  of  all  the  London  priests :  did  he  then 
really  know  Mr.  M^Neal's  ? — or  had  he  merely,  by  a 
natural  iiresomiption,  taken  its  genuineness  for  granted  ? 
Did  he,  at  all  events,  know  it  sufficiently  well  to  guard 
against  a  skilful  forgery  ? 

To  all  these  important  grounds  of  doubt,  important 
at  any  time,  but  of  tenfold  importance  when  the  repu- 
tation of  a  worthy  and  amiable  sexagenarian  priest  was 
concerned,  where  was  the  answer  ?  In  Marie's  manner, 
and  in  that  alone. 

Was  this  manner,  then,  this  mere  manner,  a  founda- 
lion  of  sufficient  solidity  to  support  with  safety  the 
single  pillar  in  question  ?  Was  it  even  altogether  satis- 
factory in  itself?     If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  much 
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apparent  artlessness  and  simplicity,  was  there  not  on  the 
other,  and  had  not  all  been  struck  with,  the  boastful 
and  exaggerated  tone  of  her  statements  and  narrations 
ivith  regard  to  herself? 

And  if  this  circumstance  was  of  consequence  even 
when  viewed  alone,  did  it  not  receive  additional  weight 
when  connected  with  the  impression  she  had  also  pro- 
duced, of  contrasting  unfavourably,  as  regarded  the 
realisation  of  religion,  with  converts  in  general  ? 

Surely, — it  may  be  said, — even  allowing  to  the  utmost 
the  argimient  from  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  her 
manner,  these  admitted  points  of  dissatisfaction  in  what 
we  ourselves  had  seen  of  her,  were  of  sufficient  weight 
to  make  it  imperative,  that  for  the  single  pillar  of  her 
fabric  a  less  questionable  basis  should  be  demanded, 
before  it  was  accepted  as  proof  in  so  serious  a  case. 

Why,  again,  if  her  statements  were  true,  was  she  so 
desirous  that  they  should  be  hushed  up  ?  Why,  in  the 
case  of  the  hundred  pounds,  had  she  kept  to  the  point 
that  anyhow  she  herself  should  not  be  compromised  ? 
Admitting,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  a  more  favour- 
able interpretation,  could  it  at  least  be  denied,  that 
these  circumstances  agreed  admirably  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  false  and  invented  accusation,  which  she  knew 
would  not  bear  the  light  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DOUBTS     ANSWERED. 


All  this  might,  and,  if  the  question  had  been  once 
fairly  raised,  outght  undoubtedly  to  have  occurred  to  us : 
— ^in  point  of  fact,  it  did  not  Why  it  did  not, — ^why 
no  such  question  toas  ever  fairly  raised  in  our  minds, — 
let  us  now  proceed  to  examine. 

First,  then,  the  evidence  of  her  being  the  person  she 
represented  herself  to  be,  however  capable  of  being  set 
aside  in  a  court  of  justice,  was  at  least  such,  so  fax  as 
we  had  any  right  to  conclude,  as,  taithout  special  grounds 
to  the  contrary,  would  be  admitted,  even  in  Court,  as 
sufficient  proof. 

The  accuser  had  been  introduced  to  us, — ^by  whom  ? 
By  enemies  of  those  whom  she  now  accused  ?  Not  at 
all !  it  was  by  themselves.  They  it  was  who  were  our 
authorities,  both  for  her  being  the  person,  and  also  for 
her  having  just  made,  for  the  s^e  of  conscience,  the 
important  sacrifice  alleged.  Of  course  they  had  not 
been  ignorant  what  they  were  doing.  A  man  of  the 
Abba's  age  and  standing  in  society, — a  priest  who  had 
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held  an  important  mission  in  his  own  country, — ^were 
we  to  suppose  that  he  had  compromised  both  himself 
and  us  by  an  introduction  which  had  no  satisfectory 
foundation  ? 

Anyone  may,  of  course,  be  deceived ;  and  there  are 
moments  when  even  the  most  sharp-sighted  are  so ;  but 
the  possibility  of  such  deception  is  not  pur  present 
question.  What  we  are  now  examining  is,  how  far  the 
had  any  right  to  presume  such  a  thing ; — ^how  far,  when 
a  young  lady  had  been  regularly  introduced  to  us  by  a 
well-known  priest  of  our  acquaintance  in  Brussels,  as 
having  been  duly  commended  to  his  care  by  a  well- 
known  priest  in  London,  and  that,  too,  as  a  person  who 
had  just  determined,  with  a  great  sacrifice  both  of  in- 
terest and  of  feeling,  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion, 
it  was  natural,  or  at  all  in  the  common  order  of  things, 
that  the  possibility  of  a  forged  letter,  or  even  of  a 
fraudulently  obtained  introduction,  should  be  practi- 
cally suggested  to  our  minds. 

"  Surely  the  very  weight  of  her  charges  should 
"  have  made  you  suspect  everything." 

In  the  abstract  this  may  be  true  ;  but  is  it  not  obvious 
that,  practically  speaking,  if  one  were  always  to  suspect 
all  that  by  possibility  is  open  to  suspicion,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  through  life  ? 

**  You  acknowledge,  however,  that  you  had  ob- 
"  served  in  Marie,  points  which  you  felt  to  be  unsatis- 
"  factory." 

True ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  suggest  the 
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suspicion  that  she  was  not  the  person  she  was  repre- 
sented to  be.  The  leading  and  striking  feature  of  her 
character  was  allowed  to  be  a  native  and  childlike, 
though  at  her  age  faulty,  simplicity ;  and  with  such  a 
feature  it  certainly  harmonised  well  that,  as  children  do, 
she  should  talk  much  of  herself.  As  for  the  boasting 
and  exaggeration,  or  apparent  exaggeration, — this,  of 
course,  was  a  natural  and  ordinary  consequence  of  the 
preceding  fault.  "  In  the  multitude  of  words",  we 
are  told,  "  there  wanteth  not  sin"  : — ^how  then  was  it 
likely  that,  in  giving  way  to  the  abundance  of  thought- 
less talk,  and  especially  talk  about  herself,  which  her 
too  vivacious  simplicity  kept  up,  she  should  have 
escaped  contracting  with  it,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the 
more  culpable  habit  of  exaggeration  ?  But  what,  in 
fairness,  could  a  fault  such  as  this, — even  had  it  not 
been  more  or  less  counterbalanced,  as  this  appeared  to 
be,  by  the  general  openness  of  her  character, — ^have  to 
do  with  the  deliberate  invention  and  premeditated  guilt 
of  a  diabolical  calumny  against  her  benefactor  ?  Would 
it  not  be  atrocious  to  attempt  for  a  moment  to  infer  the 
one  from  the  other  ? 

*'  But  did  you  not  say  also,  that  she  struck  your- 
'*  selves  and  others  as  but  little  realising  religion,  and 
'*  in  this  respect  contrasting  unfavourably  with  con- 
"  verts  in  general  ? " 

Yes ;  but  this  also  was  not  unnatural  in  the  kind  of 
person  she  seemed  to  be.  What,  in  fact,  but  something 
of  the  sort  could  you  expect  from  so  unformed  and  u/t- 
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reflecting  a  simplicity  as  hers  appeared  ?  Would  it  not 
rather  have  been  a  remarkable,  not  to  say,  a  suspicions, 
circumstance,  if  one  of  this  class  had  been  particularly 
staid  and  serious  in  her  religious  deportment  ?  It  was 
surely  more  natural,  and  quite  sufficiently  in  keeping 
with  so  thoughtless  and  untrained  a  character,  that  her 
impressions  of  the  other  world,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  should  be  weak  and  unsteady ;  and  that  for  this 
very  reason  the  external  fruits  of  even  her  moments  of 
recollection  should  appear  somewhat  out  of  place  and 
even  forced.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  what  we 
observed;  but  neither  from  this  alone,  nor  from  this 
and  the  preceding  point  taken  together,  could  anyone, 
surely,  without  the  greatest  injustice,  proceed  to  infer 
that  she  would  be  guilty  of  so  hateful  a  calumny. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  say  to  her  desire  that  the  affair 
"  of  the  hundred  pounds  should  be  hushed  up,  and  her 
"  stipulation  that  anyhow  she  should  not  be  compro- 
"mised?" 

Whatever  may  be  proclaimed  theoretically  of  the 
duty  of  accusers  to  come  forward  boldly,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  face  the  persons  they  accuse, — a  man  must  be 
ignorant  indeed  of  human  nature,  who  is  not  aware  that 
in  point  of  fact  few,  even  of  those  who  have  the  truest 
accusations  to  make,  are  willing,  without  urgent  neces- 
sity, to  trust  their  words  outside  the  seal  of  confidence, 
— fewer  still  consent  to  be  in  any  way  compromised  by 
them. 

There  was  nothing  then,  in  reality,  of  a  nature  to 
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suggest  practical  suspicion  to  our  minds;  and  the 
grayer  the  charges,  the  more  improbable  it  mujst  of 
necessity  have  seemed,  that  a  person  such  as  Marie 
had  been  represented  and  appeared  to  be,  could  have 
dreamed  of  inventing  them.  However  serious,  in  fact, 
the  supposition  of  their  truth,  it  was  at  least  clear  that 
their  rejection  involved  a  supposition  no  less  serious ; — 
that,  I  mean,  of  the  deliberate  fabrication,  by  one  with 
Marie's  antecedents,  of  a  foul  and  diabolical  slander. 

Of  course  it  was  possible,  that  neither  she  nor  her 
antecedents  were  those  represented;  and  accordingly, 
that  the  unsatisfactory  appearances  which  have  just 
been  commented  upon,  however  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained as  above,  had  in  reality  another  and  a  different 
solution.  This,  of  course,  was  possible;  but  its  pos- 
sibility, if  the  foregoing  considerations  on  both  sides 
are  duly  balanced,  may  well  appear  to  have  been  of 
that  more  speculative  kind,  which,  if  it  comes  at  all,  in 
a  practical  sense,  to  the  mind,  comes  rather  in  the  way 
of  a  special  intuition,  a  happy  thought,  or  a  provi- 
dential overruling,  than  in  the  course  of  such  ordinary 
reasoning  as  even  sharp- sighted  men  of  business  are  in 
the  habit  of  employing  in  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  common  life.  How  many  thousands  of  pounds 
are  daily  changing  hands  in  the  commercial  world,  with- 
out greater  security  than  we  had  for  the  reality  and  the 
credibility  of  the  character  we  were  trusting ! 

It  is  always  easy,  when  a  denouement  has  taken 
place,  to  find  reasons  why  this  or  that  should  have 
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raised  suspicion ; — ^but  with  mere  ex-post-facto  illumi- 
nations we  have  at  present  no  concern.  What  we  are 
here  considering  is,  how  things  looked  at  tfie  time  / — 
what,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  judging, 
practical  persons  in  general  would  have  been  likely  to 
conclude. 

Besides,  where  was  the  motive  for  so  foul  a  calumny, 
if  calumny  it  were  ?  Crimes  are  seldom  committed 
gratuitously ;  how  much  less  then  crimes  of  so  dark  a 
dye  ?  Had  it  even  occurred  to  us  that  she  might  be 
desirous  of  accompanying  us  into  Germany :— how  in- 
significant  must  such  a  reason  have  appeared  as  the 
inducing  cause  for  so  heinous  a  sin, — or  even  as  the 
remuneration  for  the  mere  risk  of  a  discoverv  ? 

Finally,  the  reader  must  not  picture  to  himself  in 
Marie  any  mere  ordinary  powers  of  deception.  As  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  "  she  possesses  arts  of  persuasion 
"  against  which  few,  even  of  those  who  are  fully  aware 
"  of  her  wickedness,  seem  to  be  proof,  when  really  sub- 
"  jected  to  their  force  ; " — how  much  less  then  those 
who  had  no  possible  right,  either  in  charity  or  in 
justice,  to  presume  any  wickedness  at  all ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A     PAINFUL     PARTING. 


There  was  no  question,  then,  in  our  minds,  of  burying 
in  silence  the  revelations  of  Marie.  It  was  my  duty, 
at  least  to  mention  them  to  my  confessor;  and  with 
respect  to  subsequent  proceedings,  I  should  naturally 
be  guided  by  his  advice. 

In  the  mean  time, — ^besides  the  forlom-hope  kind  of 
step,  which  of  course  we  urged,  and  Marie  accordingly 
professed  to  take,  of  writing  by  the  same  day's  post  to 
annul,  if  possible,  her  too  effective  letter  to  Mr.  Parry, 
— there  were  two  other  minor  affairs  which  required 
previous  attention. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  protection  from  danger  of 
our  heroine's  remaining  pocket-money.  She  had  been 
provided  by  the  kind  consideration  of  her  former  bene- 
factors,— as  those  who  have  read  "  The  Female  Jesuit" 
may  remember, — ^with  the  means  of  removal  to  alleged 
friends  at  Ghent ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that,  according 
to  her  statement,  the  Superior  of  the  convent  there 
paid  her  fare  to  Brussels,  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
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she  reached  the  latter  city  without  material  diminution 
of  what  she  brought  to  the  former  ;  which  by  the  same 
benefactors  is  estimated  at  a  few  shillings. 

Having  succeeded,  however,  in  discovering  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  she  had  been  able  to  convert  her  silver 
and  copper  into  gold ;  and  accordingly,  in  spite  of  such 
little  amounts  as,  notwithstanding  the  hospitality  she 
was  enjoying,  she  must  naturally  have  had  occasion  to 
expend  since  her  arrival  in  Brussels,  ought  still  to  have 
had  a  tolerable  sum  left  in  hand.  But  the  Abb^,  it 
seemed, — ^whether  he  had  heard  from  herself,  or  merely 
guessed,  the  existence  of  her  little  hoard, — ^had  at  all 
events  found  it  convenient  to  borrow  of  her  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  five  or  six  pounds. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  an  investment  of  the  kind  would  ap- 
pear satisfactory  ;  but  what  made  the  matter  worse,  was 
the  considerable  fear  she  expressed  of  being  requested 
to  increase  it.  This  if  she  consented  to  do  (and  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
cline),— even  supposing  that  all  was  paid  in  the  end, 
she  might  at  least,  besides  subjecting  herself  for  the 
present  to  the  inconvenience  of  an  empty  or  almost 
empty  purse,  be  aggravating  materially  her  already  too 
serious  difficulty,  of  giving  any  satisfactory  account  to 
Mr.  Duke  of  the  manner  in  which  her  money  had 
vanished. 

To  meet  this  danger,  then,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
remainder  of  her  golden  store  should  be  transferred 
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forthwith  to  our  safe  keeping ;  and  accordingly  she 
brought  the  same  aflemoon,  and  deposited  with  my 
wife^  a  small  sealed  packet^  which  she  alleged  to  contain 
something  over  nine  pounds  sterling. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  of  the  two  preliminary 
affairs :  the  other,  which  regarded  myself,  was  not  dis- 
similar. It  is  one  of  which,  as  the  reader  may  suppose, 
I  speak  with  much  reluctance ;  but, — ^besides  the  de- 
sirableness of  completing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  picture 
of  Marie's  course, — ^it  seems  due  to  the  poor  Abba's 
memory,  rather  to  exhibit  as  fully  as  may  be,  the  weight 
of  the  injustice  Tinder  which  he  calmly  siiffered  and 
perhaps  sunk,  than  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
delicacy  which  in  the  present  instance  I  am  persuaded 
would  be  false. 

As  is  usual,  then,  among  friends  in  a  foreign  country, 
it  had  so  happened  that,  on  the  Monday  of  the  preced- 
ing week,  I  had  myself  accommodated  the  worthy  Abbe 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  arrival  of  a  remittance  he  was 
expecting  from  England,  with  a  small  amount  of  the 
ordinary  circulating  medium  of  the  place. 

NoWy  of  course,  the  remittance  in  question  was  in  all 
reasonable  probability  concluded  to  be  the  identical 
hundred  pounds  extracted  from  Marie  ;  and  accordingly 
what  the  Abb^  had  said  of  it  appeared  no  less  to  con-- 
firm  than  to  receive  confirmation  from  her  statement. 
Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  interesting  alchemical 
production  already  mentioned,  the  news  of  the  morning 
had  an  unfavourable   effect  on  the  present  value   of 
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my  investment ;  and, — ^in  spite  of  the  apparent  evidence 
for  the  reality,  however  unsatisfactory,  of  a  copious 
source  of  repayment, — ^had  there  been  a  market  and  a 
broker  adapted  to  the  occasion,  I  should  doubtless  have 
been  ready  enough  to  dispose  of  the  whole  at  a  figure 
considerably  below  par.  Happily,  this  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  it  remained  only  to  manage,  as  I  best 
could,  my  own  affair. 

Unpleasant  as  of  necessity  it  was,  especially  after 
what  we  had  heard,  to  act  at  all  in  such  a  matter,  it  was 
choosing  the  least  evil  to  do  at  once,  what,  if  Marie's 
more  important  business  were  taken  in  hand  previously, 
could  hardly  fail  to  become  more  unpleasant  still.  Be- 
sides, the  result  of  an  application  with  respect  to  my 
own  business  seemed  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Marie's :  at  all  events,  it  was  natural  to 
ascertain  what  I  could  of  the  former,  before  I  asked 
advice  with  respect  to  the  latter ;  especially  as  it  was 
quite  possible  I  might  have  it  to  ask  with  respect  to 
both. 

The  time,  then,  for  the  return  of  my  loan  being  al- 
ready past, — and  having  in  my  favour  our  purpose  of 
so  shortly  leaving  Brussels, — I  determined  to  call  with- 
out delay,  and  request  the  favour  of  an  immediate  re- 
payment. If  my  application  proved  successful,  it  would 
be  one  unpleasant  business  out  of  the  way ;  if  unsatis- 
factory, I  should  at  least  have  ascertained  a  point  of 
more  or  less  bearing  on  Marie's  affair. 

The  call  in  question  was  made,  I  believe,  the  same 
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afternoon.  Under  any  circumstances,  a  visit  for  such  a 
purpose  could  scarcely  be  agreeable.  As  things  stood, 
while  the  sad  secret  we  had  just  heard  did  much  to- 
wards removing  the  reluctance  I  naturally  felt  to  take 
such  a  step,  the  indignation  it  raised  made  it  difficult, 
as  well  as  painful,  to  maintain  the  external  forms  of  po- 
liteness. 

It  was  well,  indeed,  I  was  able  to  suppress  what  I 
felt ;  but  the  polish  and  dignity  of  this  worthy  eccle- 
siastic's own  maimers  were  so  great  a  help,  that  I 
might  even  have  fancied  I  **  forgot  for  a  moment"  the 
nature  of  the  interior  which,  as  it  had  been  made 
to  appear,  those  superficial  qualities  concealed.  Thus 
assisted,  I  was  able  to  flatter  myself,  when  the  interview 
was  over,  that  I  had  not  altogether  failed  in  uniting  the 
suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re ;  having  made 
it  my  endeavour  to  rival  my  interlocutor  himself  in 
civility ;  whilst  in  respect  of  business  I  had  kept  so 
steadily  to  my  point,  as  to  have  left,  I  trusted,  no  room 
for  mistake. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  was  continued  disappointment 
with  regard  to  the  remittance  he  had  been  expecting ; — 
a  remittance  of  which  the  very  mention  was  a  fresh 
awakening  of  my  indignation ;  for  who  could  fail  to  see 
that  it  all  but  certainly  consisted  of  the  identical  hun- 
dred pounds  which  the  creative  brain  of  Marie  had 
coined,  and  of  which  she  was  at  that  very  time  being 
deprived  by  so  ignoble  a  stratagem  ? 

Bound  though  I  was  to  keep  my  feelings  to  myself, 
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it  would  still  have  been  unjustifiable  to  express  hope  for 
the  success  of  an  intrigue  which,  so  far  as  our  advice  to 
Marie  went,  we  had  done  our  best  to  thwart.  What 
remained  was  to  be  on  this  head  simply  an  unimpas- 
sioned  listener,  and  to  reply  only  to  a  definite  promise 
of  repayment  on  a  given  day;  which  I  believe  was 
the  morrow.  On  the  Abba's  adding  that  he  would 
rather  sell  his  books  (of  which  he  had  a  valuable  collec- 
tion), than  put  me  to  inconvenience,  I  of  course  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
such  a  measure. 

Until  the  morrow  was  past,  I  thought  it  best  to  do 
nothing  with  respect  to  Marie's  affair.  Of  that  day  the 
morning,  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening  went  by,  with- 
out the  appearance  either  of  the  Abb^  or  of  the  money; 
and  my  wife  had  already  retired,  when  at  length  he 
was  announced. 

He  was  on  his  way  home,  after  passing  the  evening 
with  friends.  The  looked  for  remittance  had  arrived  ; 
and  the  three  hundred  francs  which  had  been  borrowed 
were  now  duly  laid  down. 

In  spite  of  what  I  had  heard  and  believed,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  retain  some  sympathetic  feelings  for  a 
man  of  his  mind  and  cultivation ; — for  whom  the  de- 
cline of  life,  clouded  long  since  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, seemed  preparing  to  close  amid  greater  and 
more  threatening  darkness.  Nor  were  such  sentiments 
diminished,  when,  after  a  feeling  acknowledgement  of 
the  little  service  I  had  been  able  to  render  him,  he  was 
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led  on  to  converse  in  a  friendly  way  with  regard  to 
other  affairs  of  his  own.  He  spoke  in  particular  of  the 
annoyances  which  housekeeping  caused  him;  and  I 
advised  his  giving  it  up,  and  taking  an  appartement 

Our  interview  was  short;  but,  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  unsocial : — ^it  might  at  least  have 
brought  to  mind  one  of  friends  whose  next,  by  an  in- 
exorable law,  must  be  in  the  character  of  enemies  on 
the  field  of  battle.  One  would  have  wished  to  forget 
both  the  past  and  the  future. 

He  rose;  and  with  sad  reflections  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  Little  did  he  dream  what  those  re- 
flections were ;  and  little  did  either  of  us  know,  how 
long  a  '^good  night"  we  were  wishing  each  other. 
Alas ! — for  him  at  least,  a  narrower  and  a  darker  abode 
than  the  one  we  had  spoken  of,  was  prepared  for  no 
distant  day.  And  was  Tinder  the  thick  cloud  of 
calumny  that  it  was  to  close  upon  him  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


adder'  S       POISON. 


My  own  affair  was  settled ;  but  there  remained  that  of 
Marie,  and  the  question  of  my  duty  with  regard  to  it ; 
— a  question  of  which  she  was  rapidly  increasing  the 
gravity,  by  additions  to  the  unsatisfactory  communica- 
tions of  which  the  reader  has  already  been  informed. 

The  details  of  her  other  calumnies,  besides  that  of  the 
hundred  pounds,  I  shall  spare  both  the  reader  and  my- 
self. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  involved,  if  not  suspi- 
cions of  the  worst  kind,  at  least  the  conclusion  of  a 
most  unpriestly  kind  of  life  on  the  Abba's  part ;  and 
were  also  far  from  satisfactory  as  regarded  Juliana. 

•To  our  servant,  whose  friendship  for  her  sponsor 
it  was  essential  to  Marie's  deep-laid  scheme  to  break 
off,  she  gave  subsequently  a  more  decisively  shocking 
account  of  both, — as  we  were  informed,  after  the  de- 
nouement of  September  1851,  by  Mary  Ann  herself. 
She  had  also,  as  we  then  found,  uttered  to  others,  both 
in  Brussels  and  in  Bonn,  the  same  or  similar  slander. 
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It  is  right,  however,  before  proceeding  farther,  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  her  object  in  including  Juliana 
in  her  calumnies. 

Those  who  have  read  "  The  Female  Jesuit"  will  of 
course  remember  that  it  was  from  the  convent  school  at 
Somer's  Town  that  she  was  received  by  her  London 
benefactors,  as  an  alleged  convert  to  Protestantism. 
Now  it  so  happened, — as  we  learned  at  the  same  date 
from  Mary  Ann, — that  Jidiana  had  been  an  inmate 
of  that  House,  and  accordingly,  when  Marie  came 
to  the  Abba's,  recognised  her  as  having  also  been 
there.  This  Marie  denied,  and  the  thing  passed  off ; 
but,  to  prevent  conversation  about  a  fact  which,  if 
found  true,  would  have  ruined  her  whole  plan,  it  was 
of  course  essential  to  prevent  to  the  utmost  further 
communication  between  Jidiana  and  Mary  Ann. 

That  she  effected  this  by  means  so  diabolical,  is  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  because  it  would  seem  that,  after 
the  sudden  termination  of  her  London  career,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  shrink  from  no  crime,  however 
detestable,  which  she  found  necessary  to  her  wicked 
designs. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  we  left  Brussels  that 
she  spoke  to  Mary  Ann  herself  on  the  subject.  So  long 
as  we  were  there,  it  was  safer  to  speak  only  to  us :  if 
she  spoke  to  her,  she  might  fear  its  being  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  some  dangerous  quarter.  Besides,  it  was 
obvious  that  we  should  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures 
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to  prevent  our  servant's  associating  with  so  undesirable 
a  character  as  Juliana  was  now  represented  to  be. 

In  the  mean  time  our  beneficent  heroine  did  not  forget 
the  poor  girl's  own  moral  and  religious  interests.  She 
professed  not  merely  to  have  remonstrated  with  her 
against  remaining  in  so  discreditable  a  situation,  but 
also  to  have  been  so  liberal  as  to  offer, — of  course  out 
of  the  aforesaid  alchemic  store, — to  supply  her  with 
the  means  of  returning  home  ;  a  good  office  which  this 
misguided  young  person  had  unhappily  declined. 

She  had  already  written  to  Mr.  M^Neal  both  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  what  had  happened  to  herself  since  ha 
had  seen  her,  and  also  to  let  him  understand  to  how 
imsatisfactory  a  situation  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  recommend  Juliana ;  who,  it  seemed,  had  formerly 
been  under  his  care.  This  letter,  as  she  subsequently 
professed  to  have  learned,  Mr.  M^Neal  duly  answered ; 
although,  by  one  of  those  unfortunate  errors  of  the 
post  which  were  so  frequent  during  our  acquaintance 
with  Marie,  his  answer  never  arrived. 

For  ourselves,  while  we  took  care  to  keep  Mary  Ann 
from  the  Abba's  house, — a  business  in  which  Marie  her- 
self shewed  real  zeal, — ^we  had  specially  charged  the 
latter  not  to  speak  to  the  former  on  the  subject,  and  she 
of  course  had  said  she  would  not.  As  soon,  however, 
as  she  thought  fit, — besides  uttering  to  her,  as  I  have 
said,  a  darker  form  of  her  caliunny,  she  told  her 
also  of  our  charge,  and  bound  her  at  the  same  time  not 
to  mention  that  she  had  done  so.     Then,  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  her  position,  "  Well,  Mary  Ann,"  said  she,  one 
day  when  they  were  alone,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Ca- 
"  tholicism?  You  see  there's  the  Abb6"; — and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  other  real  or  pretended  scandal. 
Was  this  human  or  fiendish  ? 

Two  minor  incidents,  and  I  conclude  this  part  of  my 
subject.  They  will  help  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
that  fatal  venom,  which  Marie  was  infusing  at  will  in 
a  friendly  and  unsuspecting  circle,  and  with  forked 
tongue  directing  against  the  kind  and  open-hearted  be- 
nefactor by  whom  she  had  been  received  in  distress, 
and  at  whose  hospitable  hearth  she  was  still  a  guest. 

It  was  obviously  far  from  desirable  that  Mary  Ann 
should  have  as  her  religious  adviser  so  unpriestly  a 
clergyman  as  the  poor  Ahh6  now  appeared  to  be ;  and 
we  wished  of  course,  without  hinting  at  what  we  had 
heard,  to  prevent  her  going  again  to  him  to  confession. 
Happily,  he  had  been  from  home,  and  she  had  in  conse- 
quence gone  the  last  time  to  the  P^re  Boone ;  whose 
excellence  as  a  confessor,  added  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  with  an  invalid  priest  who  lived 
at  some  distance  from  his  church,  were  sufficient 
grounds  to  oflFer  (notwithstanding  her  great  satisfaction 
in  the  Abb6)  for  her  continuing,  during  our  short  re- 
maining stay  in  Brussels,  to  avail  herself  of  his  minis- 
trations. 

The  worthy  Abb^  had  also,  just  before  the  poisonous 
communications  in  question,  taken  with  our  elder  little 
boy's  first  confession  the  kind  pains  for  which  his  fond- 
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ness  for  cliildreii  so  well  disposed  and  fitted  him ; — the 
conclusion^  however,  being  reserved  for  another  day. 
To  leave  such  a  work  iinfinished,  especially  when  we 
were  just  taking  our  departure  for  a  new  country,  and 
both  Osmund  and  ourselves  felt  the  poor  Abba's  kind- 
ness, was  peculiarly  painful ;  but  it  appeared  too  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  we  had  undertaken,  to  continue 
voluntary  relations  with  him.  Alas !  he  must  have  ob- 
served with  pain,  that,  like  myself,  his  little  penitent 
never  returned,  nor  saw  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FEMALE  JESUIT  AT  A  JESUIT  COLLEGE. 

To  go  back^  however,  to  the  main  question  ; — the  settle- 
ment of  my  own  affair  with  the  Abb6  had  removed  the 
sole  ground  for  a  delay  which  the  increasing  gravity  of 
Marie's  communications  seemed  to  make  more  and  more 
undesirable. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  then,  I  was  at  the  Jesuits' 
College  ;  but  it  was  not,  I  think,  till  the  next  day  that 
I  found  my  confessor  (the  P6re  Vandermoer),  and 
putting  him  in  possession  of  the  supposed  case  against 
the  Abb6,  consulted  him  as  to  my  duty  in  the  matter. 
His  opinion  was  decided  :  I  ought  to  inform  the  lawful 
authority.  For  the  purpose  of  my  doing  so,  he  gave 
me  a  note  to  the  Dean, — the  Cur^  to  whose  chxirch  the 
Abb^  was  attached.  This  chxirch,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  was  that  of  S**  GuduJe,  the  principal  one  of 
Brussels,  and  formerly  a  capitular  foundation. 

The  duty  I  now  had  before  me  was  painful  enough. 
But  on  my  way  out  of  the  College  I  recognised,  through 
the  glass  door  of  one  of  the  parlours,  my  wife  and 
Marie  in  conference  with  the  Superior,  the  good  PSre 
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Boone.  With  due  apology,  I  joined  the  party,  and 
soon  learned,  as  I  had  anticipated,  that  Marie  herseK 
had  made  to  this  ecclesiastic  the  same  communication 
about  which  I  had  just  consulted  the  Pere  Vandermoer. 
This  being  the  case,  I  thought  it  best  to  request  the  two 
Fathers  to  confer  with  one  another,  before  I  acted  fur- 
ther in  the  matter. 

The  next  day  (a  Saturday),  I  saw  them  both ;  and, 
to  my  great  relief,  the  Superior,  after  a  momentary  in- 
terview with  the  P^re  Vandermoer,  undertook  himself 
the  business  of  speaking  to  the  Dean. 

The  same  day,  Marie  made  to  this  Father  one  of 
her  sacrilegious  confessions ;  having  previously,  I  be- 
lieve,— besides  that  of  her  entrance, — professed  to 
make  one  or  two  more  to  the  Abb^.  She  had  also,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  as  a  step  in  her  diabolical  schemes, 
outraged  religion  by  a  similar  first  communion;  and, 
between  the  time  of  her  confessing  to  the  Pere  Boone 
and  of  her  leaving  Brussels,  it  is  probable  she  also  com- 
municated, or  professed  to  communicate,  once  more. 

In  spite  of  the  intrigue  for  her  money,  she  always 
professed  the  greatest  regard  for  the  Abb6;  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  had  so  won  upon  her,  that, 
but  for  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  sum  had 
been  obtained,  she  could  scarcely  be  sorry  to  lose  it,  if 
her  doing  so  contributed  to  his  comfort.  She  acted  to 
perfection  the  character  of  a  good-natured  and  thought- 
less young  lady ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
the  Superior,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  her  ap- 
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parent  simplicity,  turn  the  joke  against  her  by  saying 
that^  after  all,  if  the  Abb6  wanted  another  hundred 
pounds,  he  had  no  doubt  she  would  be  ready  to  lend  it. 

To  keep,  however,  to  direct  statements  with  regard 
to  her  liberality, — the  Abb^,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
fond  of  children,  had  with  him  an  orphan,  or  child 
of  poor  parents,  of  whom  he  had  taken  charge  since 
she  was  two  or  three  years  old,  and  who  was  now 
ten.  Of  course  Marie  did  not  forget,  in  her  conversa- 
tion at  least,  to  make  both  her  purse  and  her  needle  be- 
neficial to  little  Helen's  alleged  scanty  and  damaged 
wardrobe.  That  of  the  Abb6,  too,  had  the  advantage 
of  being  similarly  improved ; — ^but  how  far,  out  of  con- 
versation, the  one  or  the  other  profited  by  her  care,  I 
must  leave  to  the  reader's  own  conjectures. 

She  had  stipulated,  as  we  have  seen,  that  she  should 
not  be  compromised  by  any  steps  which  might  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Abb^;  and  accordingly,  as  she 
was  to  leave  Brussels  in  a  few  days,  she  arranged  with 
the  P^re  Boone  that  nothing  should  be  done  till  she 
was  safely  out  of  the  way.  It  is  painful  to  behold  the 
troubles  of  those  we  love;  and  of  course,  with  the 
grateful  regard  she  felt  for  her  kind  and  hospitable  be- 
nefactor, it  was  impossible  to  be  in  the  same  city  when 
the  Dean  was  spoken  to  about  him; — although  the 
communication  was  to  be  private ;  and,  with  the  pre- 
vention of  future  evil,  to  aim  also  at  his  own  good, 
without  needless  exposure  to  the  public. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  MARIE  "S    PROSPECTS   AND    PLANS. 

Marie*8  professed  object  had  been  to  find  a  situation  as 
governess ;  and  the  failure  of  the  proposed  interme- 
diate plan  of  the  convent,  was  but  a  ground  for  in- 
creased exertion  in  the  endeavour  to  attain  it.  Un- 
happily, however,  her  zeal  in  this  matter,  if  it  ever 
existed,  certainly  never  was  fervent;  and  accordingly 
on  the  success, — for  the  present  at  least, — of  what  in 
reality  was  her  main  scheme,  its  temperature  was  soon 
in  the  region  of  zero. 

This  main  scheme  was,  undoubtedly,  to  obtain  a 
home  without  obligatory  occupation ;  an  object  towards 
which  various  reasons,  with  greater  or  less  force,  di- 
rected and  impelled  her. 

First  and  foremost  were  her  natural  indolence,  and 
the  greater  satisfaction  to  a  mind  like  hers  in  living  en- 
tirely by  a  deep  and  successful  intrigue,  than  in  using 
her  deceptive  talent  merely  to  obtain,  in  spite  of  her 
past  life,  ordinary  professional  employment. 

Besides  these  considerations,  and  the  great  difference. 
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to  her  growing  pride,  between  a  dependent  and  even 
the  shadow  of  an  mdependent  position,  there  were 
other  obstacles  to  her  really  exerting  herself  for  the  end 
in  question. 

With  a  detailed  examination  of  these  obstacles, — ^im- 
portant as  such  an  examination  is  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  Marie's  case, — I  will  not  now  detain  the 
reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  her  previous  con- 
duct, and  the  fact  of  her  higher  talents  having  been  little 
developed  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  intrigue, 
were  greatly  in  the  way  of  professional  employment,  and 
especially  of  an  engagement  such  as  her  ambition  would 
have  desired.  To  procure,  and  stiU.  more  to  retain,  an 
engagement  of  any  kind,  was  more  than  she  could 
rationally  hope  for,  without  as  great  difficulty,  and  at 
least  as  much  deceit,  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  more 
tempting  kind  of  life.  What  wonder,  then,  if  she  pre- 
ferred this  last,  as  the  object  towards  which  to  direct  her 
effi)rts? 

Such  being  our  heroine's  position  and  preference,  she 
had  formed  the  project, — as  the  reader  will  perhaps 
have  anticipated, — of  removing  with  us,  and  under  our 
protection,  to  Bonn ;  and  there  living  as  a  member  of 
our  family,  as  long  as  she  found  it  safe. 

The  desirableness  of  such  a  course  was  obvious.  In 
the  first  place,  she  would  be  considerably  more  out  of 
the  way  of  inconvenient  inquiry  and  recognition.  Se- 
condly, her  being  domiciled  with  us  would  both  make 
vouchers  less  necessary,  and  also  cause  them  to  be  less 
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strictly  weighed.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  fact  of 
her  being  under  our  care  might  be  presumed  sufficient ; 
and  even  for  a  situation  as  governess, — supposing  her 
after  all  to  find  it  necessary  to  attempt  something  in  this 
way, — the  difficulty  wotdd  at  least  be  diminished.  Then 
there  was  the  pleasure  of  novelty,  both  in  sight-seeing 
and  in  adventure. 

Having,  then,  such  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  ac- 
company us,  and  knowing  well  the  superiority  of  the 
indirect  over  the  direct  method  of  attaining  such  ends, 
she  had  done  her  best,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  to  make 
us  feel  for  ourselves  the  importance  of  her  quitting  the 
Abba's  house  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Considering  the  means  she  had  employed,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising,  that  our  only  regret  was,  there 
should  be  any  delay  at  all.  But,  as  I  have  said,  she  was 
very  desirous  to  avoid  anything  which  might  hurt  the 
feelings  of  her  benefactor, — especially  while  she  her- 
self was  in  Brussels.  For  the  few  remaining  days, 
therefore,  before  our  departure  for  Bonn,  it  was  decided 
with  her  confessor's  approbation,  that,  unsatisfactory  as 
it  was,  she  shotdd  remain  in  her  present  abode. 

The  success  of  her  more  approved  scheme  having 
been  so  complete,  it  was  only  natural  that  any  zeal  she 
might  previously  have  had  with  regard  to  a  situation  in 
Belgium  should  cool,  as  quickly  as  prudence  allowed, 
to  the  level  I  have  named.  What  we,  of  course,  under- 
stood was,  that,  changing  merely  the  place,  she  was 
now, — ^for  the  sake  of  getting  well  away  from  the  Abba's 
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house^ — to  look  out  in  Germany  for  occupation  in  teach- 
ing. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  add, — that,  if  her  efforts  in 
Belgium  were  not  crowned  with  success,  the  fault  was 
not  entirely  her  own.  Among  one  or  two  other  attempts, 
she  applied  for  the  situation  of  English  instructress  in 
the  family  of  Major  Goethals,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Brabant.  But  the  manner  of  the  French  go- 
verness,— ^to  whom  the  selection  had  been  entrusted, — 
was  by  some  accident  but  little  expressive  of  the  respect 
to  which  our  heroine  felt  herself  entitled ;  and  after  two 
calls  she  came  to  the  determination,  whatever  the  lady 
might  decide,  not  to  be  under  the  direction  of  so  un- 
disceming  an  individual.  The  Dukes,  she  was  sure, 
would  consent  to  her  being  a  governess,  only  where  her 
talents  and  position  in  society  would  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 
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The  next  Sunday,  which  was  our  last  at  Brussels,  Marie 
entered  just  before  vespers,  to  ask  if  she  might  accom- 
pany my  wife  to  S**  Gudule.  Of  course  there  was  no 
objection ;  "  and  I  went",  says  the  latter,  "  to  prepare. 
"  She  followed  me  into  my  room,  and  said ; — if  I  could 
"  without  trouble  give  her  the  money  she  had  com- 
mitted to  my  safe  keeping,  she  should  be  glad  to  have 
it; — ^for  really,*  added  she  with  an  innocent  smile, 
"  ^  what  with  the  additions  I've  had  to  make  to  my  own 
"  ^  wardrobe,  and  what  with  those  to  little  Helen's,  I'm 
*  quite  in  debt ;  and  to-morrow  I  purpose  paying 
^  everything.'  I  unlocked  the  box  in  which  her  store 
"  was  contained,  and  gave  it  her  without  remark.  It 
"  was  an  untidy  little  parcel ;  such  as  might  be  made  of 
a  franc's  worth  of  sous  carelessly  put  together. 
"  On  our  arrival  at  S**  Gudule,  she  left  me  at  the 
door,  to  go  to  a  different  part  of  the  church ;  as  she 
could  pray  better  at  the  particular  spot  she  had  se- 
"  lectcd  from  the  beginning.  She  had  done  the  same  the 
^^  three  or  four  times  she  had  accompanied  me  before. 
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After  the  service  she  rejoined  me,  and  said  she  had 
'*  been  so  oppressed  by  the  heat  and  crowd,  that  she 
felt  too  ill  to  walk  home.  She  looked,  in  fact,  so 
pale  and  faint,  that,  although  it  was  inconvenient,  I 
thought  it  right  to  accompany  her  in  a  vigilante  (a 
Brussels  cab)  to  her  home. 

On   the   way,   besides   the   observation,   that   she 
shouldn't  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner,  little  passed  be- 
"  tween  us.     On  leaving  her  at  the  Abba's  door,  I  ex- 
pressed my  satisfaction  that  her  colour  had  returned; 
but  she  answered  that  she  should  most  probably  go 
**  to  bed." 

Whether  sleep  or  the  attractions  of  the  table  pre- 
vailed, history  leaves  unrecorded.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  we  had  finished  breakfast,  Marie,  in  breath- 
less haste,  and  scarcely  waiting  to  have  the  door  opened, 
rushed  in,  and  with  a  flurried  countenance  exclaimed, 
**  Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Seager  !  all  the  money  you  gave  me 
**  yesterday  is  lost !  Either  I  pulled  it  out  with  my 
**  handkerchief,  or  it  was  stolen  from  my  pocket  at  the 
"cathedral.  Look;"  she  added,  showing  her  dress 
pocket,  "  you  see  it's  a  little  cut  or  torn,  as  if  some  one 
"  had  been  at  it." 

Her  distress  was  naturally  great :  she  was  without 
money,  and  in  a  foreign  country.  We,  of  course, 
offered  her  such  consolations  as  we  could ;  and  first  of 
all,  as  she  had  taken  nothing,  we  persuaded  her  to 
breakfast. 

During  this  repast,  our   gravity  was  tempered  by 
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some  entertaining  remarks  on  the  characteristic  nature 
of  our  heroine's  new  misfortune ;  and  she  was  suffici- 
ently good-natured  to  join  freely  in  this  more  agreeable 
view  of  the  subject.  But  since  she  had  become  well 
nigh  penniless,  something  further  was  necessary;  and 
we  naturally  offered  to  lend  what  she  required  for 
her  immediate  needs.  This  she  appeared  to  decline : 
our  late  experience,  she  thought,  was  sufficient  for  the 
present.  "  Your  case  ",  we  said,  **  is  different :  besides, 
"  we  are  probably  indebted  to  your  hundred  pounds 
"  for  getting  back  the  loan  you  allude  to.'*,  This  con- 
sideration she  thought  irrelevant:  we  had  only  got 
back  what  we  had  lent;  and  by  what  new  loan  the 
amount  had  been  procured,  was  no  question  for  us. 

After  breakfast  my  wife  took  Marie  with  her  to  S** 
Gudule  ;  while  I,  who  had  been  to  church  earlier,  pur- 
sued my  other  occupations  till  their  return.  After 
mass  they  went  to  one  of  the  sacristans,  and  requested 
him  to  search  in  all  directions  for  the  lost  packet,  as 
also  to  mention  it  to  the  other  church-officials.  Con- 
ducting them  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  he  opened  the  door  of  a  passage  leading  to  a 
vaulted  chamber;  in  which,  he  said,  whatever  was 
found  in  the  church  was  left  to  be  claimed.  Here,  in 
fact,  their  eyes  were  met  by  a  collection  of  articles  of 
all  descriptions,  awaiting  in  patience  the  recognition  of 
their  owners.  With  swift  and  eager  looks  Marie  ran 
over  the  array ;  but  her  treasure,  alas !  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 
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The  result  of  their  inquiry  having  been  reported,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  next  give  information  to 
the  police.  Having  promised,  if  possible,  to  meet  them 
at  the  Town  Hall,  I  set  out  to  get  my  passport  altered 
for  our  intended  expedition.  In  the  court,  meeting  the 
director  of  our  establishment  (the  H6tel  Cluysenaer,  in 
the  Rue  Royale),  I  mentioned  to  him  Marie's  loss,  and 
he  strongly  advised  calling  at  all  the  changing-houses 
in  the  town.  Accordingly  my  wife,  putting  aside  her 
travelling  preparations,  took  a  vigilante,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Marie,  made  the  necessary  round.  The 
number  of  the  lost  five-pound  note  and  omi  address 
were  taken  down ;  but  neither  her  paper  nor  any  English 
gold  had  been  changed  that  morning. 

This  labour  accomplished,  they  proceeded  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville ;  and  the  business  of  the  passport  being 
also  concluded,  I  met  them  as  I  had  promised.  Here,  in 
the  presence  of  divers  official  characters,  Marie's  state- 
ment was  circumstantially  repeated  and  interpreted; 
and  the  pocket  having  been  carefiiUy  examined,  a  full 
account  of  the  matter  was  regularly  entered  in  their 
books.  They  promised  that  the  police  in  general  should 
be  informed,  and  all  inquiries  made ;  and  so  the  affair 
ended. 

Everywhere  Marie's  apparent  simplicity  had  elicited 
both  interest  and  sympathy :  yet  there  was  a  something 
in  her  manner  of  going  through  her  morning's  work 
which  my  wife  could  not  but  remark ;  "  and  I  felt", 
she  says,  **  what  I  was  afterwards  doomed  to  feel  daily, 
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"  — an  uncomfortableness  of  mind,  as  strange  as  It  was 
**  inexplicable."  Such  feelings,  however,  as  being  con- 
trary to  charity,  she  endeavoured  to  banish  from  her 
thoughts. 

On  our  return,  Marie  dined  with  us  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  conversation  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond chapter  took  place. 

She  was  absent  during  the  afternoon,  but  returned  in 
the  evening.  Her  mood  was  so  melancholy,  that  all  her 
smiles  had  left  her ;  a  state  of  desertion  which  in  her 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  occasions  of  more  than 
usual  sadness.  She  had  just  written,  she  said,  to  Mr. 
Parry  for  more  money ;  but  as  it  could  not  arrive  be- 
fore we  left  Brussels,  she  should  feel  after  all  greatly 
obliged,  if  we  could,  without  inconvenience,  lend  her 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  pay  her  debts  and  leave  the 
town ; — for  which  a  hundred  francs  would  suffice. 

The  hundred  francs  were  promised,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  morrow  placed  in  her  hands. 

With  the  warmth  of  her  gratitude,  her  smiles  re- 
turned. She  had  found,  she  said,  friends  indeed ;  and 
in  spite  of  her  change,  the  Dukes  themselves,  if  they 
did  but  know,  would  feel  the  obligation. 

The  Tuesday,  being  our  last  day  at  Brussels,  was  one  of 
considerable  bustle ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  among  other 
engagements,  I  again  met  my  wife  and  Marie  at  the 
College  St.  Michel.  Here,  in  a  last  interview  with  the 
Pdre  Boone,  the  preceding  arrangement  with  respect  to 
the  calumnies  against  the  Abb^  was  finally  confirmed. 
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The  same  evening  Marie  took  leave  of  her  hospitable 
benefactor,  and  with  her  goods  and  chattels  removed 
for  the  night  to  our  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Cluysenaer  ;  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  our  intended  early  departure  the 
next  morning.  She  was  much  aflFected,  she  told  us,  by 
the  Abba's  fatherly  kindness,  and  the  blessing  he  had 
given  her  at  parting. 

For  myself,  after  the  painful  turn  things  had  taken, 
I  had  come  to  the  determination  to  dispense  with  the 
ceremony  of  taking  leave.  It  was  a  civUity  for  which 
there  was  no  peremptory  necessity ;  and  nothing  short 
of  such  a  necessity  could  have  justified  to  my  mind, 
a  visit  of  friendship  to  one  whom  I  had  just  been  in- 
strumental in  denouncing  to  the  authorities,  and  who 
was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

But  to  return  to  our  heroine,  we  have  seen  the  end 
of  her  sojourn  in  the  Abba's  house ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  do  justice  to  her  labours  of  love  during  her  six 
weeks'  residence  there.  "  While  we  were  at  Brussels," 
says  my  wife,  '^  her  calls  were  often  hurried,  as  if  her 
**  head  was  full  of  business.  When  this  happened  at  a 
**  meal,  as  it  often  did,  she  just  stayed  to  refresh  her- 
**  self,  and  then  hastened  away.     At  times  she  appeared 

80  languid,  that  I  advised  her  to  go  home,  and  be  quiet 

for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  but,  having  undertaken, 
"  she  said,  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  to  a  family  who 
'*  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  master,  and  having  also 
*'  taken  little  Helen  under  her  tuition,  she  was  too 
**  much  occupied  to  be  able  to  rest." 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

LAST   MOMENTS   AT   BRUSSELS. 

From  the  evening  of  Tuesday  July  13,  Marie  was 
practically  a  member  of  our  household. 

This  household,  besides  ourselves  and  the  servant 
whose  conversion  prepared  the  way  for  Marie's  first  in- 
troduction to  us,  consisted  only  of  the  two  little  boys 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  Osmund, 
who,  at  the  time  of  Marie's  joining  us,  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  seventh  year,  was  of  a  light  and  active  frame, 
with  a  copious  infusion  of  quicksilver.  Ignatius,  a 
fair-haired  child  of  a  little  more  than  five,  was  out- 
wardly more  solid,  and  inwardly  less  charged  with  the 
restless  metal.  They  were  both  sufficiently  intelligent, 
with  eyes  and  tongues  often  busier  than  Marie  wished. 

In  a  new  country  it  is  right,  of  course,  to  acquaint 
one's  self  carefully  with  the  ways  of  the  natives  ;  lest 
perchance  ignorance  should  be  a  cause  of  disturbance 
to  one's  good  relations  with  them.  Marie,  who  was  very 
desirous  to  get  on  well  in  her  own  way  with  us,  had 
already  profited  reasonably  by  such  opportunities  of 
instructing  herself  in  our  affairs  as  had  hitherto  been 
afforded  her.      But,  as   increased   advantages  should 
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be  increasingly  improved, — on  the  night  of  her  arrival, 
her  door  was  left  as  long  as  possible  unclosed ;  and 
perhaps,  had  the  question  been  left  to  herself,  would  not 
have  been  closed  at  all.  The  bustle  of  a  last  night, — 
continuing  as  it  did,  long  after  her  retirement, — might 
not  unnaturally  make  her  less  disposed  to  sleep  than 
interested  in  what  was  going  on,  especially  in  a  family 
she  had  only  just  entered.  My  wife,  however,  sug- 
gesting the  desirableness  of  her  rest  being  less  dis- 
turbed before  the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day,  took  the 
liberty  of  shutting  the  door  for  her. 

A  circumstance  which  doubtless  helped  to  make  her 
uneasy,  was  our  being  closeted  for  some  time  with  the 
director.  She  was  relieved  by  the  intelligence  that 
we  had  only  been  settling  accounts,  and  examining 
a  beautiful  miniature  he  had  made  of  our  departed 
little  girl ; — ^and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  she  managed  to 
sleep. 

For  myself,  what  with  her  affairs  and  what  with  my 
own,  it  was  near  midnight  before  I  managed  to  dine ; 
and  having  still  to  attend  to  my  packing,  I  left  the  busi- 
ness of  sleeping  for  a  travelling  entertainment. 

In  the  morning  Marie  was  up  betimes,  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  general  bustle.  Her  luggage^  which 
consisted  of  two  small  and  slender  cases,  being  in  a 
somewhat  fractured  condition,  she  volunteered  the  ob- 
servation, *  that  they  were  poor  things,  but  such  as 

*  she  always   preferred   in    travelling : — at   the  jour- 

*  ney's  end  they  were  broken  up,  and  she  had  nothing 
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*  to  care  for.'  "  The  Dukes",  she  added,  "let  me  have 
my  own  way,  except  with  regard  to  my  valuables ; 
which  they  insisted  should  be  packed  after  their 
manner ;  and  you  see  how  it  has  answered." 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  gone  forward,  and  I  was 
hastening  out  of  the  court,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a 
mercer  who  lived  close  by,  and  who  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  five  francs  owing  to  him  for  some- 
thing which  our  maid  had  purchased  at  his  shop.  After 
losing  some  precious  instants  in  ascertaining  what  he 
meant,  I  could  only  promise  to  mention  the  matter, 
and  have  it  attended  to. 

At  the  station, — where  afurther  loss  of  time,  occasioned 
by  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  our  heavy  luggage, 
made  us  too  late  for  the  first  train, — I  blamed  Mary  Ann 
for  leaving  the  debt  in  question,  but  learned  that  it  was 
certainly  not  she  that  had  incurred  it. 

During  the  interval  before  the  next  train, — among 
other  occupations,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
mercer  again,  and  telling  him  what  Mary  Ann  had  said. 
From  his  explanations  I  soon  conjectured  that  the  maid 
in  default  was  one  of  higher  pretensions ;  and  having, 
as  I  supposed,  enlightened  him  a  little  with  respect  to 
our  Cambrian  heroine,  I  recommended  his  seeing  her 
himself  at  the  station,  and  hastened  to  what  else  I  had 
to  do. 

In  the  Norwegian  fairy-tales  we  read  of  a  certain 
giant's  "upper  maid", — an  unguilty  Medea  of  the 
North, — ^who,  having  with  equal  success  and  from  equal 
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peril  delivered  her  royal  lover,  contracts  with  him  a 
happier  alliance  than  that  by  which  her  Eastern  coun- 
terpart was  united  with  Jason.  Not  to  think  of  the 
Scandinavian  wonder-worker,  it  would  have  been  a  more 
promising  selection  for  us,  if  the  Euxine  enchantress 
herself  had  been  assigned  us  as  an  *^  upper  maid ". 

Before  my  return  to  the  station,  our  late  neighbour 
had  presented  himself  there,  and  had  seen  at  once  that 
Mary  Ann  was  not,  and,  when  Marie  made  herself 
visible, — which  she  was  in  no  haste  to  do, — ^that  she 
was,  the  party  in  his  debt.  She,  however,  stoutly 
denied  owing  him  anything ;  and,  although,  on  being 
questioned  more  particularly,  she  admitted  the  pur- 
chase, she  positively  asserted  that  she  had  paid  a 
young  woman  when  no  one  else  was  in  the  shop.  The 
mercer,  satisfied  the  money  had  not  been  received,  per- 
sisted in  his  claim ;  and  I,  who  came  up  during  the 
altercation,  and  believed  that  he  was  either  attempting 
an  exaction,  or  at  least  unjustly  disputing  our  heroine's 
word,  expressed  myself  in  a  manner  which  he  doubt- 
less felt  to  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Ultimately  it  was  arranged,  that  if  her  pocket- 
book,  in  which  she  professed  to  have  recorded  the  pay- 
ment, did  not  shew  a  satisfactory  entry,  the  claim  should 
be  settled  on  our  return  to  Brussels. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JOURNEY  TO  BONN  : THE  RED  FEATHER. 

In  the  train,  Marie  talked  with  much  volubility ;  and 
having  in  her  favour  the  Colchian  penetration  of  which 
she  gave  so  many  subsequent  proofs,  she  soon  disco- 
vered that  we  had  with  us,  in  the  same  carriage,  a 
family  of  Browns  from  Liverpool.  She  was  of  course 
afiraid,  rather  than  desirous,  of  a  recognition;  and  as 
the  ladies  were  intent  on  worsted  work,  she  succeeded 
in  escaping  their  observation.  But  she  dreamed  only 
of  Wales ;  and  accordingly  entertained  herself,  almost 
in  the  hearing  of  the  family,  with  the  idea  of  so  em- 
ploying one's  self  on  a  journey  through  the  delightful 
country  of  the  Dee.  "What  they,  however,  were  passing, 
was  but  the  flat  ground  between  Brussels  and  Liege. 

At  Liege,  after  dining,  she  was  to  have  called  on  a 
marquise  with  whom  the  Abb^,  she  had  informed  us, 
had  been  in  correspondence  about  a  situation  for  her. 
She  thought  however,  that,  having  foimd  friends,  she 
should  not  like  to  live  in  so  solitary  a  part  of  the  world, 
but  would  rather  accompany  us,  and  take  her  chance  of 
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finding  something  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  the  mar- 
quise was  abandoned  to  her  fate ; — and  after  visiting  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  and  seeing  something  of  the 
city,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  hill-country  between 
Liege  and  Aachen  so  beautiful,  that  had  our  worsted 
friends  still  been  with  us,  and  still  continued  their 
hassock-decking  labours,  it  must  have  approached,  even 
in  Marie's  eyes,  to  the  insensibility  with  which  her  ima- 
gination had  diverted  itself,  of  passing  with  similar  ab- 
straction the  unrivalled  scenery  which  was  gilded  by  the 
memory  of  Eustace. 

Between  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  and  Cologne,  the 
shades  of  night  came  on ;  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  Wiener  Hof  in  the  latter  city,  it  was  al- 
ready late.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  day's  fatigues, 
Marie, — delighted,  no  doubt,  with  the  success  of  her 
scheme, — ^was  seized  with  such  an  overflow  of  spirits, 
that  she  could  find  no  better  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  than  by  dancing  them  away.  Thus  relieved,  she 
joined  us  in  taking  a  little  refreshment ;  and  we  all  re- 
tired to  rest. 

We  had  fixed  the  14th  for  leaving  Brussels,  not 
merely  because  our  term  expired  the  next  day,  but  also 
in  the  hope  of  attending  the  services  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Cologne ;  but  on 
the  morrow  we  found  to  our  disappointment,  that  the 
feast  was  transferred  to  the  foDowing  Sunday.  Accord- 
ingly, after  visiting  the  cathedral  and  one  or  two  other 
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churches,  we  determined  to  proceed  by  railway  to  Bonn 
the  same  evening. 

At  Bonn  we  established  ourselves  for  the  moment  at 
the  Hotel  de  Cologne ;  with  which  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted fourteen  years  before.  We  were  in  good 
hands ;  and  having  some  difficulty  in  suiting  ourselves 
with  a  more  permanent  residence,  remained  there  a 
week.  Our  heroine  was  in  high  spirits ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  among  other  schemes,  the  idea  of  finding  a 
fit  subject  for  a  matrimonial  speculation  was  not  entirely 
out  of  her  thoughts. 

She  had  talked,  Mrs.  Luke's  correspondent  tells  us, 
of  her  intention  of  confessing  in  Latin  at  Cologne ;  but, — 
in  spite  of  the  stores  of  reviving  water  with  which  in 
that  city  she  must  on  all  sides  have  been  surrounded, 
and  with  wliich  its  merchants  would  with  such  pleasure 
have  supplied  her, — ^hcr  courage,  it  would  seem,  must 
have  failed  her ;  as  for  her,  no  less  than  for  Mary  Ann, 
we  had  to  look  out  for  a  confessor  who  understood 
English.  At  Cologne  our  inquiries  resulted  merely  in 
an  agreeable  call  and  a  good  introduction  for  Bonn ; 
in  the  latter  town  we  found  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  able 
kindly  to  undertake  the  office. 

This  was  the  Dean,  the  worthy  Cnr&  of  the  Miinster ; 
who,  though  he  had  not  practised,  and  had  no  time  to 
practise,  speaking  English,  yet  understood  it  when 
spoken  to,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  our  literature. 
The  gravity  of  his  manners,  to  say  nothing  of  his  tall 
and  rather  stately  exterior,  might  well  have  deterred  a 
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less  daring  speculator ;  but  did  not  prevent  Marie  from 
contmiiing — during  thirteen  months,  at  an  average, 
perhaps,  of  once  a  week — ^to  repeat,  or  profess  to  repeat, 
to  him  her  sacrilegious  confessions. 

We  had  little  variety  of  books  at  the  hotel:  so 
Marie  sat  down  one  day  with  her  English  Missal  in  her 
hand ;  **  but  had  not  read  long,"  says  my  wife,  "  when 
'*  she  came  and  requested  me  to  accept  it." 

**  *  Oh  no  !  thank  you ; '  I  replied ;  *  I've  two  of  my 
*'  *  own :  besides  I  thought  it  was  given  you  by  a 
"  *  friend.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  ^  it  was  a  present  from  my  poor 

*  step-papa,  who  constantly  had  it  by  him  when  near 
"  *  his  end :  so  I  value  it  exceedingly.' 

'  By  all  means,  then,  keep  it  yourself.' 

The  book  was  still  held  hesitatingly  in  her  hand,  as 

if  after  all  it  would  be  a  relief  to  be  rid  of  it ;  and 

running  over  the  leaves,  she  added :  '  No  doubt  these 
"  '  are  his  different  corrections.  Little  did  he  think  I 
"  '  should  ever  really  use  it  as  a  Catholic : — I  was  so 

'  thoughtless  in  those  days.'  " 

If  you  take  this  Missal  to  church,"  she  used  to  say 
to  Osmund,  **take  care  you  don't  lose  the  little  red 
"  feather  inside ;  for  it  belonged  to  the  Marchwiel 
"  parrot." 

This  parrot,  she  often  told  us,  was  a  special  favourite 
of  Mr.  Luxmoore's.  After  its  death,  being  imable,  of 
course,  to  preserve  it  among  the  constellations,  he  had 
it  carefully  stuffed,  and  kept  in  a  glass  case.     The 
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minute  feather  in  question,  having  somehow  or  othei* 
escaped  the  processes  to  which  its  feUows  had  been  sub- 
jected, was  naturally  regarded  by  Marie  as  a  precious 
relic  of  the  then  "  late"  Prebendary  of  St.  Asaph  and 
his  bird. 

As  however  it  had  been  decided  that  she  shoidd  her- 
self take  double  care  of  her  step-papa's  present,  both  the 
book  and  the  feather  continued  to  be  accounted  hers ; 
although  the  love  and  attention  which  the  former  at  least 
was  seen  to  experience  at  her  hands,  were  scarcely  such 
as,  in  a  case  of  disputed  maternity,  would  have  enabled 
her  to  make  good  her  claim.     Time  has  brought  to  light, 
that  neither  she  nor  her  since  resuscitated  step-papa  was 
ever  really  its  owner ;  although,  by  a  species  of  grati- 
tude not  entirely  peculiar  to  herself,  she  had  been  led 
to  remove  it  from  the  Abbe  Edgeworth's  house,  and 
doubtless  to  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  his  kindness. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    BONN. 


While  at  the  Hotel  de  Cologne,  we  were  on  the  look* 
out,  as  I  have  said,  for  a  more  permanent  residence ; 
Marie  of  course  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  matter. 
At  the  same  time  we  endeavoured  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  general ; — in 
which,  both  as  the  scene  of  our  heroine's  German  cam- 
paign, and  as  furnishing  a  short  digression  in  her  his- 
tory, the  reader  also  may  naturally  feel  an  interest. 

The  town  of  Bonn,  one  of  eighteen  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  which  dates  from  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  stands,  like  Cologne,  on  the  near  side  of  the 
Rhine,  some  twenty  miles  higher  up.  Below  Bonn, 
the  country  about  the  Rhine  is  nearly  flat ;  but  almost 
immediately  above  that  town,  the  mountain  scenery 
begins, — the  famous  Seven  Mountains  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  being  the  commencement. 

Politically,  the  portion  of  Germany  to  which  Bonn 
belongs  is  called  Rhenish  Prussia ;  a  territory  which 
before  the  French  Revolution  formed  the  independent 
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Ecclesiastical  Electorates  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne, — each  governed  by  its  own  Elector-Arch- 
bishop. The  victorious  power  of  the  infidel  Republic 
having  swept  away,  like  an  avenging  deluge,  the  ancient 
institutions  of  these  provinces,  they  were  subjected  for 
a  time  to  the  dominion  of  France  ;  but  retained,  never- 
theless, their  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
has  always  been  that  of  the  inhabitants  in  general.  At 
the  termination  of  the  great  war,  these  Electorates  were 
again  disjoined  from  France;  but,  instead  of  being 
restored  to  their  independence,  were  assigned  to  Prus- 
sia ;  of  whose  dominions,  however,  they  form  a  separate 
and  isolated  portion,  like  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland. 

Before  the  Revolution  in  question,  the  Elector- Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  had  for  more  than  six  centuries 
made  Bonn  their  ordinary  residence ;  insubordination 
in  the  metropolis  having  been  the  original  cause. 
During  these  ages,  it  was  only  on  certain  days  that  they 
officiated  at  their  world-famed  metropolitan  church ;  the 
ancient  and  majestic  Miinster  of  the  latter  town  serving 
them  as  a  cathedral  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

At  Bonn  they  had  two  palaces.  One  of  these,  on 
the  south  side,  is  now  the  celebrated  University  of 
the  place ;  the  other,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
west, and  adjoining  the  village  of  Poppelsdorf,  is  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  the  groimds  converted 
into  an  excellent  botanical  garden. 

The  walls   and  remains  of  fortifications  by  which 
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Bonn  is  snrronnded  are  broken  by  six  gates.  Two  of 
these  overlook  the  Rhine^  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  road ;  through  two  the  high  road 
from  Cologne  to  Coblenz  runs ;  and  two  are  farther 
inland.  From  each  of  these  last  is  a  road  to  Poppels- 
dorf^  with  branches  in  other  directions;  and  between 
these  roads  is  the  station  of  the  Cologne  railway^ — ^the 
only  one  Bonn  at  present  enjoys. 

Within  the  walls,  the  Miinster  (or  St.  Martin's) 
church,  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  town,  first 
demands  our  attention.  In  this  venerable  Byzantine 
structure, — of  which  an  earlier  form  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great, — ^we  may  notice,  among  other  objects  of  interest, 
the  crypt  under  the  choir;  in  which  the  remains  of 
three  of  the  Theban  Legion,  which  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian,  are  preserved.  Adjoining  the  church 
are  the  open  places  called  the  Miinster-platz  and  the 
Martm-platz  ;  the  former  containing  the  statue  of  Beet- 
hoven, a  native  of  Bonn, — ^which  was  inaugurated  in 
1845,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Victoria ;  the  latter,  the 
light  green  house  where  Prince  Albert  resided  when  a 
student  at  the  University,  and  into  which,  on  the  same 
occasion,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  conducting  Her 
Majesty. 

Besides  the  Miinster,  there  are  two  other  parish- 
churches  in  Bonn.  In  that  of  St.  Remigius, — ^the 
former  church  of  the  Minorites  or  Franciscans, — the 
altar-piece  represents  the  baptism  of  Clovis  by  the 
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patron  saint.  The  other, — ^the  Stift,  or  St  Peter's,  near 
the  Cologne  gate  and  the  Welschnonnen  barracks, — is  the 
high  edifice  towards  the  left  of  Mrs.  Luke's  frontispiece. 
The  former  Church  of  the  Jesuits  is  now,  like  those  of 
Kreuzberg  and  Poppelsdorf,  a  succursal  to  the  Miin- 
ster ; — ^whose  Cur^  receives  ex-offido  the  title  of  Ober- 
pfarrer  or  Upper  Pastor ;  the  present  Oberpfarrer 
being  also,  as  I  have  said,  the  Dean. 

The  monastic  establishment  formerly  attached  to  the 
Miinster  is  now  an  orphanage  conducted  by  nuns; 
those  of  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins,  like  the  Stift 
(or  Convent)  from  which  St.  Peter's  Church  is  so  called, 
and  a  former  English  Convent,  have  all  ceased,  since 
the  Revolution,  to  be  applied  to  religious  uses.  The 
Jesuits'  School,  from  which  their  pupils  had  an  agree- 
able walk  to  a  farm  house  and  spacious  garden  lower 
down  the  Rhine,  is  at  present  a  State  gymnasium ; — 
not  far  from  which  we  may  notice,  in  the  Market-place, 
the  Town  Hall ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  an- 
other cavalry  barrack. 

The  Masses  in  Germany  are  earlier  than  in  our 
western  longitudes.  In  Bonn  they  begin  daily  at  five 
in  the  summer, — at  half-past  five  or  six  in  the  winter. 
The  Kinder-messe,  or  children's  mass,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  these  parts  attend  all  together  before  going  to 
their  week-day  schools,  begins  everywhere  at  half-past 
seven. 

The  University  buildings,  consisting  of  the  former 
town-palace  of  the  Elector,  with  a  long  wing  towards 
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the  river,  bound  almost  all  the  Coblenz,  or  south,  side  of 
Bonn.  In  front,  and  outside  the  town,  is  an  agreeable 
Park,  or  Meadow,  belonging  to  the  same  institution,  with 
the  School  of  Anatomy  at  the  farther  end.  Near  this 
Park,  and  just  above  the  point  where  the  Rhine  first  flows 
under  the  town,  is  an  University  garden  with  an  elevated 
bastion,  called  the  Alter  ZoU,  and  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  river,  up  and  down,  as  well  as  of  the 
Seven  Moimtains. 

In  the  wing  of  the  University,  and  with  a  chapel  of 
its  own,  is  the  Convictortum,  or  part  where  students  are 
prepared  for  the  priesthood ;  under  which  is  the  arch- 
way of  the  Coblenz  gate.  The  former  Court  Chapel 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Prussian  government  for  the 
performance  of  the  Lutheran  services.  Here  also,  at 
different  hours,  those  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  con- 
ducted by  an  English  clergyman. 

The  University  itself,  founded  by  the  last  Elector  but 
one,  was  formally  opened,  in  November  1786,  by  the  last 
of  all.  This  was  the  disreputable  Maximilian,  brother  to 
the  emperor  Joseph  II ; — a  traitor  whose  object  it  was 
to  undermine  the  religion  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
highest  guardians.  His  agents,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
were  well  selected.  The  first  head  of  the  new-bom 
Academy  was  the  perfidious  Spiegel,  and  one  of  its  first 
professors  the  ex-monk  known  as  the  "Abb^  Schneider"; 
who  subsequently,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  strove, 
as  the  official  cut-throat  of  Alsace,  to  out-do  in  atrocity 
Robespierre  and  Marat  themselves. 
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The  Hevolution^  however^  was  at  hand;  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Elector^  with  those  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  of  Treves  and  Mayence^  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  Republic.  The  University  of 
Bonn  was  suppressed^  and  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
of  Cologne  transformed  into  a  magazine  of  hay. 

By  the  Prussian  government,  in  1818,  the  University 
was  reopened  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  occupying,  as 
I  have  said,  the  whole  town-palace  of  the  Elector,  with 
the  additional  wing  towards  the  river.  Among  the 
more  distinguished  professors  of  the  new  foundation 
have  been  Niebuhr  and  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  whose  tombs 
are  both  in  the  cemetery  to  the  west  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


ENVIRONS     OF     BONN. 


From  the  Neu-thor  (the  south-western  gate),  and  the 
former  town  palace  of  the  Electors,  a  wide  road,  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  double  avenue  of  horse-chestnuts,  takes 
you  straight  to  their  suburban  retreat,  about  half  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  town.  The  avenue  on  the  right  is 
reserved  for  pedestrians ;  the  other  is  common  to  all. 
In  the  middle  is  a  wide  lawn,  terminated  in  the  distance 
by  the  palace. 

Before  you  get  far,  a  branch  avenue  of  the  same  trees 
leaves  for  the  Baumschule  on  the  right,  and  a  pleasant 
road  invites  you  to  the  pretty  village  of  Kessenich  on 
the  left.  A  little  farther,  you  pass  on  the  same  side 
an  observatory  and  gardens  which  may  remind  you  of 
those  of  Oxford,  and  in  which  their  learned  and  benevo- 
lent occupier  is  perhaps  no  less  agreeably  located  than 
when  he  exercised  a  similar  function  among  the  far- 
distant  snows  of  Abo  in  Finland. 

The  moated  palace,  or  castle,  of  Poppelsdorf,  now 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  boasts  of  a  catalogue 
extending  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  numbers ;  and 
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is  particularly  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  geology  of  the 
Rhine.  The  extensive  garden  attached,  is  a  valuable 
botanical  addition. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  village  you  ascend  the 
Kreuzberg,  or  Hill  of  the  Cross;  which  rises  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  Rhine^  and,  with  its  pic- 
turesque church  at  the  top,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn.  On  foot  you  go 
straight  up  from  Poppelsdorf,  either  by  the  paved  but 
now  turf-carpeted  fir  avenue,  or  by  the  more  narrow 
Way  of  the  Cross,  alongside  it  on  the  right.  With 
a  carriage  you  must  go  farther  round  to  the  left. 

To  the  church  was  formerly  attached  a  monastery 
of  Servites  ;  five  and  twenty  of  whose  bodies, — ^placed 
side  by  side,  with  their  feet  towards  the  middle, — may 
be  seen  in  good  preservation  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
sacred  edifice.  This  last  is  further  remarkable  for  a 
beautiful  marble  staircase,  built  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Pilate's  judgment-hall;  and  a  tower  from  which 
you  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  as  far  as  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 

In  Lent,  and  especially  during  the  last  week,  visitors 
of  all  classes  join  in  great  numbers  the  services  which 
are  performed  on  the  way  to  and  from,  as  well  as  inside, 
this  church.  During  Holy  Week  indeed  the  popu- 
lation in  general  may  be  said  to  line  the  ascents.  It  is 
also  visited  during  a  part  of  the  summer,  by  processions 
which  leave  the  Miinster  at  four  in  the  morning. 

To  the  left  below,  as  you  look  towards  Bonn  and 
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the  Shine^  is  the  village  of  Endenich ;  from  which  also 
a  Via  Cruets  comes  up  to  the  church.  Descending  by 
this,  you  may  visit  on  the  left  the  neat  and  prettily 
situated  little  chapel  from  which  the  remains  of  the 
martyred  soldiers  were  transferred  to  the  Miinster 
crypt,  and  from  which  every  autumn  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful torch-light  procession  to  Endenich,  at  the  time  of 
their  feast. 

Not  far  from  the  Stemen-thor  (the  western  gate  of 
Bonn),  as  you  return  from  the  last-mentioned  village 
by  the  main  road,  you  pass  on  the  left  the  town  ceme- 
tery. Here,  besides  the  tombs  and  memorials  of  the 
dead,  you  see  the  beautiful  Byzantine  chapel  brought 
over  in  1846  from  Ramersdorf  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Khine. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints,  the  whole  population  anticipates  the  solem- 
nity of  All  Souls  on  the  morrow  by  visiting  this  domain 
of  the  departed.  In  the  mean  time,  besides  a  continued 
succession  of  services  in  the  chapel,  and  the  flowers 
and  wreaths  and  earnest  devotions  of  sorrowing  groups, 
or  solitary  mourners,  which  mark  the  various  tombs 
and  graves  outside,  there  is  also  a  beautiful  practice, — 
which  we  understood  to  have  been  lately  introduced 
from  Bavaria, — of  illuminating  with  every  variety  of 
taste  the  cherished  spots  which  bring  back,  as  in  a 
pleasing  though  melancholy  dream,  so  many  dear  re- 
collections of  days  for  ever  gone  by.  With  the  shades 
of  evening,  the  effect  of  this  tribute  of  affection  in- 
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creases ;  and  in  this  night  of  mixed  emotions, — ^kept  as 
the  festival  of  soids  in  the  intermediate  state^ — ^the 
cemetery  is  a  field  of  light  and  beauty,  emblematic  of 
that  world  of  unfading  brightness,  into  which  surviving 
friends  hope  and  pray  they  soon  may  enter.  In  the 
midst  of  the  religious  devices  which  variegate  the 
general  illumination,  the  Cross  as  the  sign  of  our  re- 
demption, or  the  cross,  anchor  and  heart,  as  emblematic 
together  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  everywhere 
conspicuous.  As  night  advances,  the  multitudes  di- 
jninish ;  but  numbers,  unmindful  of  cold  or  damp,  yield 
only  to  the  feelings  of  pious  affection ;  and  it  is  late 
indeed  before  the  hallowed  indosure  is  again  left  to  the 
departed. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  services  of  the  several 
churches,  a  solemn  procession  leaves  the  Miinster  for 
the  Cemetery;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  High  Mass 
which  follows,  an  earnest  address  from  the  steps  of  the 
chapel  exhorts  the  assembled  multitude  without,  to 
gather  the  spiritual  fruit  which  the  occasion  so  abim- 
dantly  offers. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

KEMOVAL  TO   THE  BAUMSCHULE ! — ^VIEWS  AND 

ATTKACTI0N8. 

In  Brussels  Marie  had  proposed,  in  case  the  addition 
of  a  room  for  her  should  make  it  difficult  to  find  an 
appartement  to  sxiit  us,  that  she  should  procure  a  sepa- 
rate abode,  although  still  considering  herself  as  under 
our  protection.  This  however  was  a  proposition  she 
was  little  desirous  of  reducing  to  practice;  as  she 
ahewed  sufficiently  when  she  joined  in  the  search  for 
rooms.  In  fact  when  we  saw  her  so  delighted  at  having 
found,  even  for  a  time,  a  home  with  friends,  we  were 
naturally  desirous,  if  possible,  not  to  disappoint  her. 

Our  first  attempts  having  been  unsuccessful,  we 
advertised;  and  were  answered,  among  others,  by  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  manner ;  who,  afler  a  polite  and 
profound  bow,  gave  us  to  understand  that  his  mother, 
the  hostess  of  a  country  hotel  and  boarding-house  in  the 
Baumschule,  would  be  happy  to  afford  us  the  required 
accommodation.  The  place,  besides  being  a  species 
of  hotel,  was  farther  out  of  the  town  than  we  wished ; 
but  it  was  beautifully  situated ;  and  after  some  further 
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searching  and  balancing  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages^ we  ultimately  decided  in  its  favour^  and  on  the 
S2nd  established  ourselves  there. 

Madame  Schiiller,  our  hostess^  was  the  proprietress 
both  of  the  house  in  question^  and  of  considerable  other 
property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  son  (the  civil 
young  man  already  mentioned),  with  her  younger 
daughter  and  a  niece,  completed  the  resident  portion 
of  the  family. 

The  Baumschtde  (or  "  Tree-school"),  at  die  southern 
edge  of  which  the  house  is  situated,  is  a  Plantation 
belonging  to  the  University,  and  approached,  as  I  have 
said,  by  a  branch  of  the  Poppelsdorf  avenue.  From 
this  branch,  a  little  before  it  enters  the  Plantation, 
a  good  road  turns  off  to  the  left  for  Endenich ;  having 
on  the  right  the  garden  and  main  front  of  Madame 
Schiiller's  house,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Plantation 
at  the  back.  Through  this  last,  an  opening  in  a  line 
with  the  approaching  avenue  gave  thence  a  clear  view 
of  the  blue  hills  and  sky  beyond. 

After  taking  her  part  in  the  general  bustle,  Marie 
exerted  herself  actively  to  bring  her  own  retreat  into 
proper  order.  She  wished  her  Welch  friends  could 
see  her  curtainless  bed,  and  the  hard  straw  bolster 
which  in  England  would  be  chosen  by  few  but 
asthmatic  patients.  Finding  a  small  semi-circular  table 
which  probably  had  already  answered  the  purpose  of 
an  oratory  altar,  she  had  it  attached  to  the  wall,  and 
there  arranged  her  devotional  books,  and  other  obfeU 
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depiiti.  Altogether,  the  interior  of  her  cell,  when  it 
happened  to  be  in  order,  is  said  to  have  been  no  unin- 
viting place ;  and  her  look-out  must  certainly  have 
been  magnificent. 

On  every  side,  indeed,  our  prospect  was  delightful.* 
On  the  south  or  entrance  from  over  the  branch  road 
to  Endenich,  and  a  large  field  cultivated  in  patches 
(for  in  these  parts  there  are  few  fence  divisions), 
was  is  the  hill  of  Kreuzberg,  rising  gradually  from 
all  sides,  and  surmounted  by  its  picturesque  old  white 
church.  On  the  declivity  towards  the  right  was  the 
Martyrs'  Chapel :  that  on  the  left  reached  to  Pop- 
pelsdorf  and  its  former  suburban  palace,  encompassed 
with  lofty  trees.  Beyond  this  a  sloping  range  of 
wooded  hills,  with  winding  roads  visible  at  intervals, 
ran  parallel  with  the  Rhine.  Under  these  we  might 
picture  to  ourselves  the  romantic  village  of  Kessenich ; 
while  beyond  this  village,  and  over  the  great  avenue, 
rose  to  view  the  conical  hiU  surmounted  by  the  old 
ruined  tower  of  Godesberg;  from  which  in  bygone 
days,  when  the  Elector- Archbishop  Gebhard,  Count  of 
Truchsess-Walburg,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  too 
fascinating  nim  Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  and  resisted  in 
bloody  fight  his  deposition  by  the  Pope,  his  bold  Dutch 
garrison  were  blown  into  the  air  by  Ferdinand  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 

Farther  still,  rising  like  a  finger  from  the  horizon, 
and  just  discernible  in  bright  blue  sky,  was  the  new 
tower  marking  from  above  the  peak  and  narrow  her- 
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mitage  of  Rolandseck^ — ^built  of  old  for  hopeless  gazing 
on  the  island  convent  of  Nonnenwerth.  Here  the 
founder's  affianced  bride^  believing  that  he  had  perished 
in  battle  against  the  Moors^  had  died  to  the  world  ;— 
little  dreaming  how^  from  the  rock  above^  the  brave 
Roland^  her  unwittingly  abandoned  lover^  heedless 
of  cloud  or  forest  or  water  beauty,  would  pass  his  live- 
long days  and  spend  the  woodland  moon-light  in 
counting  the  trees  and  walls  and  stones  where  per- 
chance the  feet  of  his  beloved  Hildegund  were  wont 
to  pass ; — Chappy  if  so  his  thoughts,  like  hers,  were 
directed  from  the  vain  satisfactions  of  this,  to  the  unal- 
loyed brightness  of  a  better  world.  Into  that  world 
he  soon  saw  from  his  height  that  his  other  soul  was 
gone  before  him ; — saw,  and  till  death  glazed  his  eyes, 
ever  fixed  them  on  her  grave. 

To  the  left  of  this  tower,  and  thence  running  past 
us  under  the  walls  of  Bonn,  we  had  to  imagine  the 
ancient  and  poetic  Rhine ;  whose  course  from  the  island 
convent  downwards,  though  invisible,  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently marked  by  the  position  of  the  renowned  Seven 
Mountains,  rising  from  the  opposite  bank  to  different 
heights,  and  succeeded  by  hills  gradually  diminishing 
towards  us.  Of  these  Seven,  the  precipitous  Drachen- 
fels  and  the  well  wooded  Petersberg, — surmounted, 
the  one  by  the  bold  ruin  of  its  lof)y  castle,  and  the 
other  by  the  long  white  chapel  of  St.  Peter, — ^were  the 
most  conspicuous. 

Nearer,  our  summer  prospect  was  intercepted  by  the 
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branch  avenue  to  the  Plantation ;  but,  with  the  drop- 
pmg  of  the  autumn-tinted  curtain,  we  had  the  pleasing 
novelty  of  a  foreground  view  of  the  town,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Munster  with  its  high  central  and  four 
minor  spires; — on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  white 
houses  of  Bonn,  the  yellow  setting  sun  threw  at  times 
a  peculiar  and  vivid  light.  We  gained  also  (to  the 
children's  great  delight)  a  full  sight  of  the  station  and 
part  of  the  railway.  Across  this  last  the  pathway  from 
the  Baumschiile  led  you,  between  orchards  and  gardens, 
into  the  road  from  Poppelsdorf ; — ^but,  whether  you  took 
this  route  to  the  StemeU'thor,  or  went  by  the  avenues 
to  the  Neu-thor,  the  walk  to  Bonn  was  little  less  than 
a  mile ;  although  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  walls  was  scarcely  half  as  much. 

This  range  of  views  was  common  to  the  south  and 
east  fronts ;  in  which  last  our  heroine's  look-out 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  highest  position. 
On  the  same  side  one  of  my  study  windows  com- 
manded an  opening  between  the  tops  of  some  lofty 
poplars,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Munster  spire  so 
presenting  itself  in  the  middle,  as  to  produce  an  inde- 
scribable effect  of  contemplative  calmness.  Through 
another,  two  huge  and  ancient  acacias,  with  their  pinky 
white  tresses  melting  into  the  dreamy  summer  sky, 
were  in  their  season  no  less  suggestive  of  the  poetic. 
From  the  third,  which  faced  the  Plantation  and  the 
north,  the  heights  of  the  trees  formed,  in  a  more  west- 
erly direction,  a  long  and  picturesque  valley  in  the  air. 
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with  blue  hills  and  sunsets  of  exqxiisite  beauty  be- 
yond. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  house,  but  with  less  ob- 
struction westwards,  you  had  but  to  raise  your  head 
through  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  a  rich  view  of 
orchards  and  gardens  and  the  western  country  in 
general,  with  the  trees  of  the  Baumschule  farm  close  at 
hand,  and  the  spire  and  Tillage  of  Endenich  in  the 
distance,  completed  the  panorama  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  garden  was  prettily  laid  out,  and  judiciously 
enlivened  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  oma-- 
mental  and  productive ;  and  having  also  a  good  supply 
of  shady  seats  and  summer-houses,  was  well  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  a  country  where  even  the  upper  classes 
of  both  sexes  are  much  accustomed  to  sip  their  after- 
noon coffee,  or  take  other  refreshments,  in  the  open  air ; 
the  ladies  oft«n  accompanied  by  their  children,  and  sel- 
dom forgetting  their  embroidery  or  knitting.  "West- 
wards it  was  arranged  for  culinary  purposes,  and  with 
its  main  path  extended  to  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
our  landlady's  married  sister  and  co-heiress;  which, 
with  a  cottage  in  our  comer  of  the  Plantation,  com- 
pleted the  colony  of  the  Baumschule. 

The  Plantation  itself,  which  reached  to  the  farm, 
was  both  a  grove  and  a  nursery;  and,  besides  the 
shady  continuation  of  the  avenue,  being  furnished  also 
with  gravel  walks, — and  above  all,  being  a  chosen  so- 
journ during  the  season  for  a  considerable  band  of  the 
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nightmgales  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood^ — 
added  to  the  attractions  which  a  promenade  in  this 
direction  had  for  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Bonn. 

From  the  end  of  the  Plantation,  a  short  junction  led 
to  the  main  road  for  Endenich,  a  little  beyond  the  ceme- 
tery. Our  own  way  to  that  village  was  adorned  in 
front  of  Madame  SchiiUer's  house, — ^not  indeed  with 
trees  like  those  of  the  avenues,  but  still  with  an  apology 
in  the  form  of  youthful  Spanish  chestnuts  and  acacias. 
These  last,  by  systematic  cropping  and  luxuriant  re- 
puUulation,  were  doomed,  instead  of  their  native  ele- 
gance, to  recover  annually  the  likeness  of  giants'  mops ; 
but  the  road,  notwithstanding,  was  a  favourite  with  the 
University. 

To  the  children,  of  course,  the  place  had  a  variety 
of  charms:  they  could  run  about  with  their  hoops, 
rake  the  walks,  make  rivers  and  rail-roads,  and  above 
all,  by  climbing  the  trees,  sit  in  company  with  the 
nightingales  and  thrushes.  Nor  was  Marie  less  de- 
lighted :  though  unequal,  it  still  greatly  reminded  her 
of  her  beloved  Wales,  and  was  altogether  so  beautiful, 
that  it  was  more  than  she  could  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected, out  of  the  Principality.  If  the  Dukes  them- 
selves could  but  see  how  her  lot  had  fallen,  she  was 
sure  their  uneasiness  about  her  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HAPPY  THOUGHTS  AND   PLANS. 

However  it  might  have  been  with  the  Dukes,  the  sight 
of  so  safe  and  niral  a  retreat  seemed  able  to  charm  for 
a  time  our  heroine's  own  unrest.  From  the  first  day 
there  appeared  to  be  a  diminution;  and  before  long 
her  restless  and  anxious  Brussels  look  was  exchanged 
for  a  more  staid  and  peaceful  demeanour.  She  was 
very  desirous  to  make  herself  agreeable,  and  officiously 
forward  in  doing  anything  which  might  help  her  to 
feel  as  one  of  the  family,  as  she  used  to  do  at  St.  John's 
Wood.  To  be  so  regarded  would  be  a  great  comfort, 
and  would  lessen  her  regret  both  for  Wales  and  for  the 
Dukes. 

Accordingly,  she  renewed  the  expression  of  her  wish 
that,  instead  of  "  Miss  Garside ",  we  would  call  her 
*'  Marie",  as  her  former  friends  had  been  accustomed  to 
do.  Unhappily,  neither  my  wife's  organs  nor  the  chil- 
dren's, much  less  mine,  seemed  willing  to  pronounce 
this  name  with  application  to  her;  and  although,  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  established  by  Mrs.  Luke, 
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it  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  narrative,  it  is  ques* 
tionable  whether  it  was  in  all  thrice  so  applied  during 
her  sojourn  with  us. 

What  was  more  important,  however,  she  expressed 
also  a  great  desire  to  adorn  her  religion  more  than 
during  the  late  painful  and  disturbing  course  of  events. 
She  would  now  seek  to  forget  the  past,  put  aside 
all  inordinate  longings  for  her  Welch  Mends,  and 
follow  out  our  suggestions  by  commencing  in  earnest 
the  regulation  and  disciplining  of  her  mind;  which 
for  some  years,  but  especially  during  the  last  eight 
months,  had  been  in  so  great  disorder.  She  could  also 
perceive,  and  would  now  do  her  best  to  repair,  the 
serious  losses  which  illness  and  mental  distiirbance  had 
occasioned  in  her  literary  and  other  attainments.  We 
should  see,  she  said,  how  she  could  study,  when  once, 
with  a  mind  at  ease,  she  made  a  fair  beginning. 

One  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  troubled  her, — the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  her  relations  with  the  Dukes. 
From  her  guardian  himself  letters  had  not  been  want- 
ing ;  but  there  was  a  severity  about  them  which  even 
religious  prejudice  seemed  scarcely  to  excuse, — cer- 
tainly not  to  make  easy  to  bear.  True,  she  had  given 
him  some  cause  to  be  displeased,  even  apart  firom 
the  question  of  religion.  If  by  no  other  acts  of 
thoughtlessness,  at  least  in  the  affair  of  the  hundred 
pounds, — ^which  it  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  his 
knowing  that  she  had  lent  to  some  new  &iend  or 
stranger, — she  had  caused  him  a  trouble  and  annoyance 
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which^  under  present  circumstances^  must  be  all  the 
moretrying. 

With  the  help  of  this  consideration^  she  might  charge 
on  herself  a  portion  at  least  of  her  guardian's  severity ; 
and  with  the  cure  of  her  own  carelessness,  hope  that 
this  also  might  be  softened.  But  Mrs.  Luke, — who  had 
not  merely  abstained  from  writing  at  all,  but  had  never 
even  sent  a  message,  since  their  painful  parting, — it 
was  indeed  difficult  to  bear  up  against  her  unkindness. 
Yet,  being  naturally  of  a  hopeful  turn  of  mind,  she  did 
not  despair  that  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  last  letter, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  protested  against 
this  apparent  want  of  forgiveness,  would  in  time  pro- 
duce their  effect. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Marie  would  at 
once  have  taken  some  steps  towards  finding  either 
a  situation  or  pupils  \  but  she  seemed  too  happy  in  her 
repose,  and  too  much  in  need  of  its  continuance,  to 
disquiet  her  mind  so  soon  again.  For  ourselves,  our 
knowledge  of  her  was  as  yet  too  slight  to  counter- 
balance the  reluctance  we  should  naturally  have  felt 
to  press  such  an  arrangement  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
her  residence  with  us. 

We  must  not,  however,  take  credit  with  the  reader 
for  a  measure  of  hospitality  which  we  had  not  the 
merit  of  exercising,  and  which,  had  we  ventured, 
or  thought  it  right,  to  propose,  our  heroine  was  too 
independent  to  accept. 

What  we  really  had  offered,  was  merely  what  the 
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alleged  case  appeared  to  require, — an  opportimity  of 
escaping  satisfactorily  from  an  unsatisfactory  position, 
and  a  temporary  asylum  until  she  could  meet  with  a 
suitable  engagement,  or  otherwise  employ  herself  in  the 
way  of  teaching.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  was 
simply  that  she  should  accompany  us  into  Germany, 
and  take  her  share  of  the  expenses ;  which,  as  she  had 
lost  her  money,  it  was  my  privilege  to  advance.  Had 
there  been  occasion,  the  repayment  might  have  been 
indefinitely  or  finally  put  oflf. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  our  intention  to  be  very  exact ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  plan  of  reckoning  which, 
without  involving  a  needless  sacrifice,  might  yet  pre- 
clude any  approach  to  gain,  or  appearance  of  a  com- 
mercial transaction.  She  gave  us,  however,  abundant 
time  for  consideration ;  as  by  one  delay  or  other  in  the 
arrival  of  her  money,  we  were  always  spared  the  trouble 
of  even  acknowledging  a  payment  on  account :  and  yet, 
to  our  great  discredit  as  managers  of  business,  we  had 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  months,  our  rule  of  cal- 
culation to  determine,  when  an  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs  relieved  us  from  the  necessity  of  further  thought 
on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   A  JESUIT   FATHER. 


Before  we  left  Brussels,  the  paternal  kindness  of  the 
Superior  of  the  Jesuits  there,  and  our  heroine's  desire 
of  spiritual  improvement,  had  led  to  an  arrangement 
that  she  should  write  to  him  from  Bonn.  This  ap- 
peared the  more  desirable,  because,  in  spite  of  her 
Latin,  she  honestly  expressed  her  fears  that  she  might 
suffer  materially  from  the  want  of  a  confessor  with 
whom  she  could  converse  freely  on  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  which  might  possibly  assail  or  disturb  her 
religious  life.  It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  this 
truly  kind  Father  should  express  the  pleasure  he  would 
feel  in  hearing  how  she  went  on,  and  promise  to  give 
her  such  help  as  he  could  in  any  difficulties  which 
might  lead  her  to  ask  his  advice. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  she  had  not  met  with  a  con- 
fessor who  could  speak  English  freely,  nothing  parti- 
cular had  occurred  as  respected  herself;  and  her  writing 
to  the  P6re  Boone  might  perhaps  have  been  delayed 
for  a  time,  had  thejre  jiiot  been  some  additions  or  cor- 
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rections  with  regard  to  the  poor  Abb^  which  it  was 
thought  right  she  should  communicate  without  further 
loss  of  time.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  our  arrival 
at  the  Baumschule,  she  posted  to  Brussels  a  letter 
of  which  the  contents  may  be  sufficiently  gathered 
£rom  the  following  answer  which  she  received  Sunday 
Sep.  1,  and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  com- 
pletely the  apparent  artlessness  of  her  manner,  and  her 
professions  of  desire  for  spiritual  improvement,  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Superior. 

Mademoiselle, 

Je  tache  do  m'int^resscr  d^autant  plus  a  vous  aupr^s 
de  Notre  Seigneur  que  vous  ^tes  plus  ^prouv^e  et  aban- 
donnee.  Que  dis-je  ? — je  suis  siir  que  le  bon  Sauveur,  qui 
voit  votre  cceur,  qui  connatt  vos  desirs,  qui  vous  aime  si  ten- 
drement,  ne  vous  abandonnera  jamais  :  il  vous  tiendra  lieu  de 
tous.  S'il  vous  eprouve,  c'est  pour  vous  attacher  de  plus  sL  sa 
divine  personne  dans  son  saint  service.  II  vous  met  a  Tepreuve, 
ch^re  enfant  en  Jesus-Christ,  parce  qu'il  veut  vous  montrer  le 
n^ant  de  toutes  choses,  et  vous  conyaincre  que  seul  il  ne 
change  pas, — toujours  fiddle  dans  ses  promesses  a  Tegard  de 
teas  ceux  qui  mettent  leur  confiance  en  lui. 

Je  prie  le  Seigneur  de  tout  mon  coeur,  qu'il  daigne  sou- 
tenir  votre  faiblesse,  ^clairer  vos  ten^bres,  guider  tous  vos 
pas ; — qu'il  vous  parle  au  coeur,  qu'il  vous  eleve  au-dessus  de 
vous-m^me,  et  vous  fasse  surmonter  toutes  les  difficultes  de 
la  vie  chr^tienne.  Oh  si  vous  saviez  tout  ce  que  le  Seigneur 
vous  prepare  de  benedictions  spirituelles,  de  contentement 
intime,  vous  auriez  tant  de  courage ! 

De  gr^ce,  allez  souvent  a  Jesus  dans  le  Saint  Sacrement : 
multipliez,  si  vous  pouvez,  vos  communions.     Si  vous  ne 
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pouvez  pas  dire  k  confesse  tout  ce  que  vous  voudriez  dire, — 
patience !  Accusez-vous  bri^vement  et  un  peu  en  g^n^ral : 
contentez-vouz  de  dire  en  peu  de  mots  ce  qui  vous  g^ne. 

J'esp^re  que  le  bon  Dieu  vous  preservera  toujours  de  tout 
grand  mal.     Tous  les  jours,  dans  le  saint  sacrifice  de  la 
inesse,  je  prierai  tout  particuli^remen|  pour  vous. 
Je  suis  en  N.  S.  votre  dfevoue  serviteur, 
80  AoiU,  1860.  BOONE,  S.  J. 

Merci  des  renseignements  que  vous  me  donnez  sur  Tabbe. 
Je  n'ai  rien  appris  depuis.  J'ai  deja  commence  sL  prendre 
quelques  mesures  pour  son  bien.  Pour  vous,  tranquilisez- 
vous.     Adieu. 

Mille  et  mille  bonnes  choses  a  la  ch^re  famille  avec  laquelle 
vous  vous  trouvez. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  not  be  familiar 
with  French :  for  their  sakes  the  rest  will  kindly  excuse 
the  trouble  of  turning  over  an  additional  leaf. 

Mademoiselle, 

I  endeavour  to  interest  myself  the  more  in  your 
behalf  with  Our  Lord,  in  proportion  as  you  are  tried  and 
abandoned.  What  do  I  say  ? — I  am  sure  Our  gracious 
Saviour,  who  sees  your  heart,  who  knows  your  desires, 
who  loves  you  so  tenderly,  will  never  abandon  you:  He 
will  supply  to  you  the  place  of  all.  If  He  tries  you,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  you  the  more  to  His  Divine 
Person  in  his  holy  service.  He  puts  you  to  the  proof,  dear 
child  in  Jesus  Christ,  because  it  is  His  good  pleasure  to  shew 
you  the  nothingness  of  all  below,  and  to  convince  you  that 
He  alone  changes  not, — ever  faithful  to  His  promises  with 
regard  to  all  those  who  place  their  confidence  in  Him. 

I  pray  the  Lord  with  aU  my  heart  that  He  will  vouchsafe 
to  support  your  weakness,  to  enlighten  your  darkness,  to 
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guide  all  your  steps ; — that  He  will  speak  to  your  heart,  that 
He  will  raise  you  above  yourself,  and  make  you  to  surmount 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  life.  Oh  if  you  knew  all  the 
Lord  is  preparing  for  you  of  spiritual  benedictions,  of  inmost 
satisfaction,  you  would  have  so  much  courage  ! 

Let  me  beg  of  you,  go  often  to  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment :  multiply,  if  you  can,  your  communions.  If  you  cannot 
say  in  confession  all  that  you  would  desire  to  say, — have  pa- 
tience !  Accuse  yourself  briefly,  and  in  a  rather  general  way : 
content  yourself  with  expressing  in  a  few  words  what  trou- 
bles you. 

I  hope  Almighty  God  will  ever  preserve  you  from  any 
great  evil.  Every  day,  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
I  shall  pray  in  an  especial  manner  for  you. 

I  remain  your  devoted  servant  in  our  Lord, 

Aug.  30,  1850.  BOONE,  S.  J. 

I  thank  you  for  the  information  you  have  given  me  with 
respect  to  the  Abbe.  I  have  heard  nothing  since.  I  have 
already  commenced  taking  some  steps  for  hb  good.  For 
yourself,  let  your  mind  be  at  ease.     Adieu. 

Pray  say  everything  that  is  kind  from  me  to  the  dear  family 
with  whom  you  are  staying. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month;  and  in  the 
Mass  of  seven  o'clock  Marie  had  both  witnessed  the 
monthly  general  communion  of  the  young,  and  herself 
not  feared  to  communicate  with  them.  Between  this 
sacrilege  in  the  earlier  morning  and  her  hearing  High 
Mass  at  ten,  our  assistance  was  requested  in  deci- 
phering and  interpreting  her  letter. 

To  its  tone,  diflFering  so  materially  from  that  of  her 
alleged  Jesuit  uncle,  she  was  far  from  appearing  insen- 
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Bible.  The  more  she  hcard^  the  more  visibly  she  was 
affected ;  and  if  we  consider  both  the  object  she  was 
pursuing,  and  the  reflections  to  which  such  a  commu- 
nication was  calculated  to  give  rise,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that,  with  the  verbal  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings^ tears  also  were  seen  to  flow.  What  further  use 
she  made  of  it,  is  uncertain ;  but  that  she  long  carried 
it  about  her,  is  proved  by  the  condition  in  which, 
a  year  later,  it  was  discovered  among  her  papers. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXCURSION   TO    ROLANDSECK. 

It  was  not  as  tourists  that  we  had  come  to  Bonn ;  but 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  in  full  sight  of  the 
commencing  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  the  ardour  of  our 
party  would  be  satisfied  without  penetrating  farther. 
Fourteen  years  before,  I  had  been  as  far  as  Nieder- 
lahnstein,  a  little  above  Coblenz :  to  the  rest  the  whole 
country  was  new.  In  the  intervals  of  more  important 
occupations,  propositions  for  going  up  the  river  were 
made  and  discussed ;  and  it  will  easily  be  believed  that 
Marie  took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter.  It  had 
been  the  wish  of  her  life  to  see  something  of  this 
scenery ;  and,  her  zeal  growing  with  her  meditations, 
she  discovered  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  much 
in  the  way  of  study  before  this  question  was  settled. 
She  did  what  she  could,  especially  with  my  wife,  to 
forward  the  matter ;  but  was  far,  of  course,  from  wish- 
ing to  disturb  our  arrangements.  To  be  over  ardent, 
she  knew,  was  one  of  her  besetting  tendencies ;  but  she 
wished  to  resist  it,  and  trusted,  with  our  admonitions 
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and  her  own  religious  principles,  eventually  to  reduce 
it  within  bounds. 

In  spite,  however,  of  a  zeal  so  meritoriously  mode- 
rated for  one  of  her  unquiet  spirit,  the  pressure  of 
other  engagements  delayed  our  deciding  to  go  to  any 
distance  from  Bonn.  But  in  the  mean  time,  as  Sep- 
tember was  hastening  by,  we  resolved  at  least  to  make 
a  day's  excursion  to  those  nearer  beauties  which  were 
visible  from  our  own  abode. 

Thursday  Sep.  12.  was  a  lovely  morning ;  and  the 
delight  of  those  who  then  first  embarked  on  the  Rhine, 
I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  Marie  in 
particular  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  with  every  sense 
awake,  and  her  frame  in  continual  motion.  Her  atten- 
tion was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scenery :  with 
eyes  equally  active  she  employed  herself  in  scanning 
the  passengers.  Her  acquaintance  being  so  extensive, 
she  hoped,  of  course,  to  discover  a  friend ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  other  weighty  considerations  were  also 
present  to  her  mind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  recognition,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
resulted  from  her  labours :  and  we  were  able  to  enjoy 
in  peace  the  lovely  scene  around  us. 

We  landed  by  a  boat  a  little  above  the  great  hydro- 
pathic establishment  which  now  gives  a  sort  of  modem 
character  to  the  village  of  Rolandseck.  Possibly  a 
copious  application  of  the  cooling  element  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  our  proUgie ;  but,  being  as  yet  too 
little  acquainted  with  her 'malady  to  enter  upon  the 
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question^  we  ascended  at  once  through,  the  vineyards 
to  the  heights. 

Here  we  surveyed  the  ruin  of  sad  reminiscence :  we 
also  enjoyed  an  elevated  walk  towards  Bonn,  and  the 
extinct,  now  fertile,  crater  of  Roderberg,  with  its  farm- 
house surrounded  by  trees.  A  little  farther,  the  varied 
heights  of  the  Sieben-gebirge,  or  Seven  Mountains,  rising 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  were  included  in  a 
panorama  of  perfect  beauty.  The  lofty  ruin  of  the 
Drachenfels,  the  nearest  of  the  Seven,  would  have  even 
more  excited  our  interest,  had  we  then  known  that  it 
was  the  paternal  mansion  of  Roland's  once  affianced 
bride.  Below  his  own  casde,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, was  the  island  with  the  tree-girt  convent  in 
which,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  her  own,  this  child  of 
sorrow  had  disciplined  herself  for  a  better  life. 

The  idea  of  adopting  a  similar  course,  and  in  the 
same  inclosure,  was  contemplated  with  less  enthusiasm 
by  OTir  heroine  than  by  her  more  solid  fellow-neophyte. 
Indulged  as  Marie  had  been, — if  she  could  think  it 
possible  she  should  ever  become  a  nun,  it  must  be 
long  indeed  before  she  could  sufficiently  surrender  her 
own  will  for  such  a  vocation. 

Suddenly,  as  she  surveyed  the  peaceful  abode,  the 
thought  struck  her  that,  in  case  circumstances  should 
so  direct,  the  Convent  of  Nonnenwerth  might  be  no 
imsuitable  place  for  a  mere  temporary  retreat.  So 
retired,  so  beautiful,  and  so  well  adapted  both  for  reli- 
gion and  for  self-cultivation  in  general, — ^where  coidd 
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■he  find  a  more  favourable  spot^  if  she  sought  one  at  all, 
either  for  the  improvement  of  her  spiritual  condition, 
or  for  the  reparation  of  the  losses  which  her  secular 
learning  had  sustained  ? 

How  far  policy,  and  how  far  curiosity  entered  into 
her  calculations,  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader ;  but,  whatever  her  motives  may  have  been,  she 
pressed  us  to  visit  the  place,  and  see  what  we  thought 
of  it.  To  the  party  in  general  the  idea  of  such  a  visit 
was  probably  not  imattractive :  at  all  events,  the  propo* 
sition  for  making  it  was  carried ;  and  after  we  had  in 
various  ways  spent  on  the  heights  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  day,  we  came  quickly  down,  and  engaged 
a  boat  to  take  us  to  the  island. 

The  Ursuline  Convent  of  Nonnenwerth  had  been 
partially  burnt  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  a 
Swedish  regiment  was  quartered  there ;  and  in  1678, 
having  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form.  In  1802  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
French;  but,  through  the  intercession  of  Josephine, 
some  of  the  nuns  were  allowed  to  end  their  days  on 
the  spot.  In  1822  the  island  was  sold,  and  the  convent 
changed  into  an  hotel ;  but  a  little  before  the  time  of 
our  excursion  it  had  been  bought  by  a  religious  cor- 
poration, and  restored  to  its  original  use. 

The  bright  sky  and  hanging  woods  above,  with  the 
sunny  stillness  of  the  island  itself,  were  such  as,  even 
on  a  less  hallowed  soil,  might  well  calm  and  elevate  the 
mind.    Among  trees  planted  in  other  days,  and  over 
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groxind  dedicated  through  many  an  age  to  high  con- 
templation and  peaceful  training  for  the  rest  above,  we 
approached  and  passed  in  review  doors  and  windows 
of  which  few,  apparently,  were  in  use.  At  length  we 
found  a  gardener,  and  by  him  were  conducted  into  a 
parlour  rather  scantily  supplied  with  antique  furniture. 
Here  the  gentle  Sup^rieure  soon  came  and  welcomed 
us ;  but,  as  her  knowledge  of  French  was  scarcely 
greater  than  ours  of  German,  the  conversation  was  ne- 
cessarily limited. 

Having  offered  such  apology  as  we  could  for  our 
visit,  we  made  her  imderstand  something  of  our  he- 
roine's supposed  history ;  and  learned  that,  with  three 
sisters  and  four  pupils,  the  lady  herself  had  come  from 
Bavaria  half  a  year  before  to  take  possession  of  the 
convent.  In  answer  to  further  questions,  she  said  she 
regarded  the  island  as  healthy,  and  hoped  soon  to  be 
joined  by  more  sisters ;  and  that  they  had  a  great  desire 
to  learn  English. 

Having  thanked  her  for  her  civility,  we  proceeded  to 
the  chapel ;  which  was  of  considerable  dimensions,  but 
stripped  of  its  ancient  beauty.  On  our  way  thence  we 
observed  to  Marie  that  the  place  appeared  to  be  all  she 
had  wished.  Besides  the  advantages  already  spoken  of, 
she  could  teach  the  community  English,  and  they  in 
return  could  instruct  her  in  German  and  other  matters 
in  which  she  was  deficient.  Fearing  perhaps  that  the 
subject  might  be  pressed,  she  said  there  woiild  be  too 
little  society :  also,  being  so  few^  the  nuns  might  be  too 
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indulgent  to  her ;  which,  after  having  had  her  own  way 
80  much  already,  she  thought  far  from  desirable. 

Our  boatman  had  waited,  and  willingly  rowed  us  down, 
past  the  Drachenfels,  to  the  little  town  or  village  of 
Konigswinter, — situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
and  so  named,  it  is  said,  firom  a  king  of  the  Franks ; 
who,  after  driving  the  declining  Romans  to  the  other 
side,  established  here  his  winter-quarters,  until  he  could 
go  over  himself. 

From  Konigswinter  some  of  \is  went  up  the  Dra- 
chenfels ;  Marie  waiting  for  another  opportunity.  The 
regular  ascent  is  from  the  back  of  the  town ;  but,  not 
understanding  this,  we  returned  alongside  the  river; 
and  having  passed  under  the  height,  ascended  by  a  long 
and  difficult  quarry-path ;  until  at  length  we  emerged 
from  the  woods,  and  having  reached  the  hotel,  gained 
thence  the  precipitous  height,  with  its  magnificent  and 
far-extended  panorama,  lighted  by  the  low  western  sun. 
From  Remagen,  backed  by  the  volcanic  chain  of  the 
Eifel,  to  Cologne,  low  in  the  distant  horizon  on  the 
right,  mountain  and  valley,  rock,  forest,  vineyard,  and 
fertile  plain  combined  to  adorn,  and  by  every  variety 
of  contrast  to  heighten,  the  silver  beauty  of  the  majestic 
Rhine. 

On  the  Drachen-feU  (or  Dragon-rock)  itself,  the  castle 
from  which  the  present  ruin  remains  was  built  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and  destroyed  in  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  An  earlier  fortress  had  been  erected, 
according  to  one  of  the  poetic  stories  of  the  Rhine, 
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by  a  warlike  chief  of  the  name  of  Rinbod.  With  his 
brother  Horsrik  he  had  crossed  the  river^  and  brought 
back^  among  other  Christian  captives^  a  young  and 
beantifiil  maiden.  In  spite  of  her  graces,  the  rivalry 
of  the  brothers  was  cut  short  by  the  high  priest ;  who 
decided  that  she  should  be  devoured  as  a  sacrifice  by 
the  horrible  dragon  which  was  worshipped  on  the 
mountain  it  infested.  By  her  prayers,  however,  the 
monster  was  destroyed;  and  the  people  having  em- 
braced the  gospel,  Rinbod,  the  first  and  most  zealous  of 
the  converts,  became  her  husband.  On  the  mountain 
of  her  victory  he  biiilt  the  Drachenhurg,  or  Castle  of 
the  Dragon ;  and  was  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  race 
which  long  bore  the  name  of  the  fortress  which  gave 
them  strength. 

Of  this  race  and  castle  one  of  the  lords  was  Heribert ; 
to  whom  the  brave  nephew  of  Charlemagne  was  on  a 
visit,  one  beautiful  spring,  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
his  fair  daughter  Hildegund,  and  for  her  laid  aside  his 
lance ; — till  the  call  of  his  renowned  uncle  summoned 
the  chivalrous  palatine  to  arms.  From  the  fierce  fight 
and  bloody  victory  of  Roncesvalles  he  returned  alive ; 
but  death  would  have  seemed  light,  compared  with 
what  its  report  inflicted,  on  himself,  on  his  betrothed, 
and  on  the  saddened  chief  of  the  Drachenfels. 

The  destruction  of  this  dragon,  however,  is  by  an- 
other account  attributed  to  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the 
mediaeval  Nibelungen-lay. 

Mounting  with  some  difficulty  into  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  ruin,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
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one  could  see  in  the  wall  above,  the  remains  of  a  fire- 
place before  which,  in  ages  gone  by,  many  a  goblet 
of  '*  Dragon's  blood  "  (the  wine  of  the  mountain)  had 
doubtless  been  drunk  in  defiance  of  the  tempestuous 
winds  which,  at  that  lofty  elevation,  must  so  often  have 
done  battle  with  the  strong  walls  without. 

The  heights  to  which  the  Drachenfels  belongs,  and 
of  which  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  Rhine,  form  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  great  mountain  chain  by  which 
Thuringia  is  crossed.  The  name  of  Seven  Mountains 
is  derived  from  the  priacipal  elevations.  On  most  of 
these  are  seen  remains  of  castles  said  to  have  been  first 
founded  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  The  monument 
erected  on  the  Drachenfels,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhine  by  the  German  armies  in  1814,  has 
been  destroyed  by  time. 

On  the  Stromberg,  or  Pctersberg,  already  mentioned, 
aft;er  some  Augustinian  hermits,  a  body  of  Cistercian 
monks  were  settled  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  twelfth 
century.  These  last,  soon  changing  their  quarters, 
founded  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Heisterbach  in  the 
secluded  valley  of  Petersthal,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Of  this  magnificent  structure,  sold  by  the  French 
for  the  value  of  the  materials,  one  beautiful  fragment 
now  remains. 

On  the  way  down  to  Konigswinter,  you  pass  the  an- 
cient cave  of  the  dragon ;  and,  a  little  below,  the  Dom- 
bruchy  or  Cathedral-quarry,  so  named  from  its  having 
supplied  the  stone  for  building  the  Cathedral  of  Co- 
logne. 
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At  Konigswinter  it  was  some  time  before  our  whole 
party  could  be  got  together ;  and  then  before  a  steamer 
for  Bonn  reached  the  town.  The  night  however  was 
lovely ;  and  once  assembled,  we  took  advantage  of  the 
remaining  interval  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  and 
were  little  disposed  to  regret  temporary  annoyances  of 
which  the  effect  had  been  to  add  the  softer  beauty  of 
a  moonlight  voyage  to  the  bright  scenes  by  which  we 
had  been  encompassed  during  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"marie"  and  the  post-office: — ^activity 

ON    THE   water. 


Our  day  on  the  Rhine  had  stimulated,  rather  than  satis- 
fied, the  desire  of  seeing ;  and  accordingly  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  we  again  set  out,  prepared  for  a  longer 
expedition. 

Marie  excused  herself  from  going  with  the  rest  down 
to  the  river.  She  had  a  commission  in  the  town,  and 
wished  also  to  postpay  a  letter  for  Mary  Ann.  Fearing 
she  might  be  too  late  for  the  boat,  we  advised  her  to 
keep  with  us ;  but,  besides  her  own  business,  she  was 
of  course  desirous  that  the  satisfaction  of  a  father  in 
hearing  from  his  daughter,  especially  when  the  daughter 
was  in  a  foreign  country,  should  suffer  no  delay ;  and 
accordingly,  armed  with  Mary  Ann's  purse,  she  took 
her  own  course. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  one  should  have  dimin- 
ished the  perfection  of  tliis  work  of  charity ;  but,  though 
the  letter  was  safely  transmitted,  our  heroine's  care  in 
franking  it  was  thrown  away ;  and  on  its  arrival,  the 
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shilling  was  claimed  as  if  nothing  had  been  paid.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  circumstance  might  seem  hardly  worth 
recording;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  fatality  about 
letters  entrusted  to  Marie  which  was  not  observed  in  the 
case  of  others ;  and,  in  those  who  were  ignorant  of  her, 
it  could  scarcely  have  seemed  unreasonable  to  suspect 
that  the  same  officials  who  duly  forwarded  other  letters, 
had  been  tempted  by  her  apparent  simplicity  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  those  posted  by  her  ;  either 
destroying,  or  at  best  transmitting  them,  like  Mary 
Ann's,  unpaid.  Anyhow  it  was  a  pity  she  was  so 
kindly  forward  in  undertaking  to  post  letters  for  others ; 
and  especially  that  her  friends  did  not  realise  till  too 
late  the  peculiar  fatality  in  question. 

Of  my  own  letters  many  were  saved  by  an  habitual 
caution,  which  made  me  not  very  willing  to  entrust 
them  to  one  of  Marie's  pecidiar  turn  of  mind.  But 
kindness  is  so  much  on  the  alert,  and  hers  in  particular 
was  so  ready,  and  so  desirous  to  be  of  use  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  was  difficult  always  to  escape  : — indeed 
when  one  of  our  friends  was  instinctively  reluctant  to 
trouble  her,  she  almost  took  the  letter  and  money  out 
of  her  hand. 

In  Mary  Ann's  case,  however,  she  must  have  had 
some  presentiment  of  what  was  about  to  happen ;  as, 
before  taking  the  letter  to  the  post,  she  said  to  her: 
"  If  I  were  not  to  pay  this  letter,  would  your  father 
"  have  to  pay  for  it?" 

k2 
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"  Of  course  he  would,  miss ;  but  as  youVe  taken  the 
"  money  to  pay  it,  it  vnU  be  paid." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  was  only  supposing  the  case.** 

It  was  an  amiable  humility,  which  led  her  to  imagine 
herself,  rather  than  the  post-officials,  capable  of  the  em- 
bezzlement. 

But  her  concern  for  Mary  Ann  was  not  confined  to 
her  letter.  She  had  also  taken  charge  of  her  purse ; 
arranging,  as  her  own  purses  had  been  left  behind,  to 
keep  Mary  Ann's  money  at  one  end,  and  her  own  at 
the  other.  To  be  of  service  to  a  friend,  one  must  have 
knowledge  with  respect  to  him ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
our  heroine,  simple  as  she  was,. had  not  forgotten  to 
ascertain  how  little  time  Mary  Ann  had  wasted  in  count- 
ing her  money. 

The  appointment  was  kept,  and  before  eleven  we 
were  again  on  the  water.  The  weather  was  as  fine  as 
before;  and  our  heroine's  vigilance  in  surveying  the 
passengers,  with  her  activity  in  general,  remained  un- 
diftiinished.  She  was  now  here,  in  a  minute  there ; 
with  her  book  wide  open  by  the  side  of  some  stranger 
who  appeared  to  know  more  than  his  neighbours,  and 
who  was  readily  induced  by  her  artless  manner  to  im- 
part to  her  a  share  of  his  advantage.  She  was  quietly 
reminded,  both  before  and  during  the  expedition,  to 
be  circumspect ;  but  since  the  partial  charming  of  her 
unquiet  spirit,  her  look  and  manner  had  also  improved ; 
and  of  this  she  was  far  from  appearing  unconscious. 
One  efiect,  however,  of  her  consciousness  was  an 
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endeavour  to  improve  her  walking.  Such  endeavours, 
though  little  usual  with  her,  were  not  uncalled  for ;  as, 
although  she  had  received  six  years*  instruction  from  a 
professor  of  dancing,  the  development  of  grace  in  her 
movements  had  been  much  checked  by  her  aversion  for 
the  exercise.  Besides  this,  an  accident,  she  said,  had 
deprived  her  of  the  proper  use  of  one  of  her  ankles ; 
which  was  perhaps  the  reason  of  a  decided  awkward- 
ness with  which  she  descended  steps. 


CHAPTER  XX\ai. 

VOYAGE  TO   COBLENZ  :— COBLE3CE   DUKIXG 
THE   GREAT   REVOLUTION. 

In  the  mean  time  our  steamer  was  making  its  way, — 
first  through  the  beauti&l  scenery  already  described ; 
then  through  a  new  and  long  succession  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  fields  and  vineyards,  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, churches  and  castles. 

To  notice  more  particularly  some  of  the  principal 
objects  of  attention, — after  passing  the  villages  of  Ober- 
winter  on  the  right,  and  Unkel  on  the  left,  we  went 
under  the  wooded  hill  and  singularly  beautiful  church 
of  St.  AppoUinaris,  just  before  the  small  town  of  Re- 
magen  (Hiconmgtis)  on  the  right ;  then  passed  the  vine- 
clad  precipices  of  the  Erpeler-lei,  rising  to  the  height 
of  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  town  of  Linz,  both  on 
the  left. 

Opposite  this  last  is  the  small  river  and  lovely  valley 
of  the  Ahr.  The  rivulet  takes  its  rise  near  Blanken- 
heim  on  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Eifel,  and  passes  the 
town  and  convent  of  Ahrweiler ;   of  which  last  there 
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will  soon  be  occasion  to  say  more.  Farther  inland^  and 
on  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  valley,  is  the 
ruined  castle  of  Altenahr,  with  its  terrible  tradition. 
From  this  point  the  view  is  superb. 

After  the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  we  passed  the  inhabited 
castles  of  Argenfels  on  the  left  and  Rheineck  on  the 
right :  then,  on  the  same  side,  the  stream  and  remark- 
able valley  of  the  Brohl ;  which  if  you  ascend  to  the 
ruin  of  the  elevated  castle  of  Olbriick,  distant  four 
leagues  from  the  Rhine,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Eifel  chain,  and  of  the  middle 
Rhine  down  to  the  Seven  Moimtains. 

Returning  thence,  you  may  go  up,  by  a  branch  valley 
on  the  right,  to  the  lake  and  once  celebrated  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Laach.  The  lake,  which  is  more  than  six 
himdred  feet  above  the  Rhine,  occupies  (like  many 
more  on  the  Eifel  chain)  the  crater  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano ;  being  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  six 
in  circumference,  with  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred 
feet.  With  its  blue  waters,  surrounded  almost  entirely 
by  well-wooded  hills,  and  terminated  in  the  distance  by 
the  sad  towers  of  the  desolate  Abbey,  its  singular  ap- 
pearance is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  both  romantic  and 
melancholy  feelings.  The  Abbey  was  suppressed  by 
the  French  in  1802 ;  and  is  now  partly  inhabited  by 
cattle. 

After  the  valley  of  the  Brohl,  we  passed  on  the  other 
side  the  dark  rock  surmounted  by  the  ruin  of  the  castle 
of  Hammerstein ;  then  the  towns  of  Andemach  (AtUo- 
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naeum)  on  the  rights  and  Neuwied,  with,  its  colony  of 
four  hundred  Moravians^  on  the  left. 

Opposite  Neuwied  is  the  obelisk  in  memory  of  Gre- 
neral  Hoche,  followed  at  once  by  the  Tillage  of  Weissen- 
thurm;  firom  which  in  1797  this  distinguished  com- 
mander threw  a  bridge  to  the  island  in  the  middle ;  and 
crossing,  in  spite  of  the  Austrians^  got  possession  of 
their  lines,  and  advanced  to  TVetzlar ;  where  he  died. 
The  White  Tower,  from  which  the  village  is  so  called, 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Electors  of  Treves,  as  the  last 
fortified  point  of  their  frontier. 

Higher  on  the  left  is  the  village  of  Engers,  with 
a  ch&teau  built  by  one  of  the  same  Electors  ;  and 
soon  after  the  island  of  Niederwerth,  in  which  our 
Edward  III  spent  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1357. 
In  this  island  the  church  and  remaining  wing  of  the 
convent  are  remarkable. 

Passing  on  the  right  Neuendorf  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Moselle,  we  landed,  soon  after  four,  at  the  im- 
portant town  of  Coblenz  (Ad  Conjiuentes),  so  called 
from  its  being  built  on  the  tongue  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  with  the  Rhine.  This  town,  the 
best  fortified  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  also  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  world.  Besides  the  main 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  a  steep  rock  opposite, 
and  the  smaller  fort  of  Pfafiendorf,  a  little  higher  up 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Rhine,  there  are  also  the  forts 
Alexander  and  Constantine  above  Coblenz,  and  the  fort 
Francis  (supported  by  some  smaller  works)  below  the 
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Moselle.      The  population,  independently  of  the  gar- 
risons of  these  forts,  is  twenty-one  thousand. 

In  1786  the  last  Elector- Archbishop  of  Treves  built 
at  Coblenz  a  palace  in  which  he  both  resided  himself 
and  subsequently  afforded  an  asylum  to  his  nephews 
the  Counts  of  Provence  and  Artois,  afterwards  Loms 
XVIII  and  Charles  X,  with  many  other  French 
refugees.  By  the  removal,  in  fact,  of  the  Count  of 
Provence  from  Turin  in  the  beginning  of  1791,  this 
town  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  exiles. 

The  first  extensive  emigration  was  that  of  the  clergy 
who  refused  to  abjure  their  religion :  next  came  that  of 
the  royalist  nobility  whom  these  princes  called  forth, 
and  with  whose  decorations  and  uniforms  Coblenz  soon 
glittered  like  another  Versailles.  This  was  a  class  which 
for  the  most  part  troubled  itself  little  either  to  oppose 
or  to  practise  religion ;  and  was  too  superciliously  vain 
to  realise  the  iron  strength  of  the  movement  they  had 
been  summoned  to  resist.  Like  their  princes,  they  still 
dreamed  idly  of  averting  by  secular  schemes  a  scourge 
which  the  corruption  of  their  own  Court  had  both 
caused  and  made  necessary ;  and  which,  after  inflicting 
terrific  vengeance  in  France,  was  soon  to  sweep  from 
the  earth  these  Courts  of  the  Rhine  which  had  so  fatally 
aped  their  own;  and  then  to  deluge  Europe  and  the 
world  with  blood. 

In  the  days  of  this  emigration  the  piety  of  the  Rhine 
Electorates, — ^betrayed  already  by  its  appointed  guard- 
ians,— was  exposed  to  the  further  pestilence  of  the  polite 
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or  foppisli  irreligion  of  too  many  of  these  guests ;  who, 
whUe  their  idle  writing  or  idler  talk  was  also  more  and 
more  aggravating  the  difficulties  of  their  own  country, 
little  dreamed  how  often,  under  the  guise  of  zealous 
royalists,  they  were  in  reality  conversing  with  emis- 
saries of  the  Convention,— emissaries  who,  unhappUy, 
were  further  engaged  in  spreading,  both  among  the 
refugees  and  among  the  Germans  themselves,  the  irre- 
ligious principles  of  the  pretended  philosophers. 

Little  more  did  the  haughty  monarchists  who  so 
sneeringly  appealed  to  '  the  Austrian  general's  boot* 
as  a  cure  for  the  Revolutionists,  comprehend  in  what 
measure  even  the  Continental  powers,  the  professed 
friends  of  Louis  XVI,  were  purposely  dallying  with 
the  object  of  their  dread,  in  order  each  to  gain  some- 
thing for  itself,  or  at  least  to  humour  their  jealousy, 
before  they  made  an  effort  to  put  it  down.  This  how- 
ever was  a  sport  which  soon  cost  them  dear ;  when,  a 
few  years  later, — after  the  ruin  of  those  who  trusted  in 
them, — every  throne  on  the  Continent  fell  or  tottered 
before  the  same  overflowing  deluge  which,  so  long  as  it 
seemed  only  to  weaken  France,  and  the  wide  rule  of 
the  Bourbon  race,  their  stimulated  ambition  had  been 
willing  to  play  with. 

As  for  Coblenz  itself,  it  fell  in  1792  into  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  power,  which  transformed  the  Elector's 
palace  into  an  hospital,  and  later  into  barracks.  By  the 
Prussian  government  it  has  since  been  restored  as  a 
royal  residence. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  1799  that  the  fort  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, — which,  a 
century  before,  Louis  XIV  had  in  vain  come  himself 
to  take  possession  of, — ^passed  by  capitulation  into  the 
power  of  the  French.  After  the  peace  of  LuneviUe 
they  blew  it  up;  but  at  the  Restoration  had  to  pay 
fifteen  millions  of  francs  for  its  reparation;  a  sum 
which  the  Prussian  government  has  tripled  or  qua- 
drupled from  its  own  treasury,  in  order  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  place.  Its  capability  of  supplying 
water,  and  the  extent  of  its  magazines,  are  immense. 

Altogether,  the  fortifications  round  Coblenz  form 
a  great  camp  in  which  100,000  men  may  easily  be 
protected,  while  5000  are  more  than  sufficient  to  defend 
the  position  against  a  still  more  numerous  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


FROM  COBLENZ  TO  ST.  GOAR  : — "  MARIE  "s    SKETCHING. 


On  the  Sunday  before  we  left  Bonn,  Marie  had  re- 
quested my  wife  to  ask  her  confessor  if  he  knew  of  any 
priest  up  the  Rhine  with  whom  she  might  have  the 
comfort  of  conversing  more  freely  with  regard  to  her 
spiritual  affairs  than  she  could  with  the  Dean.  My 
wife  complied,  and  learned  that  one  of  the  Redcmpto- 
rist  Fathers  at  Coblenz  spoke  English.  On  our  arrival 
at  this  town,  the  beautiful  church  at  present  occupied 
by  that  Order  (formerly  the  church  of  the  Jesuits)  was 
the  first  we  visited ;  but,  to  our  heroine's  strongly  ex- 
pressed disappointment,  the  Anglicist  Father  was  from 
home.  In  order  to  give  her  a  further  chance, — after 
we  had  attended  Benediction  at  St.  Castor's  (the  prin- 
cipal church  of  the  town,  and  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers),  I  went  into  the  sacristy  to  make 
inquiries ;  but  only  succeeded  in  procuring  the  ad- 
dresses of  two  ecclesiastics  at  Mayence,  who  might 
probably  understand  our  language. 

After  dinner  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  paid 
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a  moonlight  visit  to  the  small  town  called  the  Thai  (or 
Valley  of)  Ehrenbreitstein,  between  the  two  forts.  The 
night  continued  superb ;  and  the  view  from  our  own 
windows  of  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  was  par- 
ticularly striking. 

On  the  morrow,  after  visiting  other  churches,  and 
seeing  what  we  could  of  the  town,  we  prepared  to  con- 
tinue our  route  by  a  steamer  which  had  been  annoimced 
for  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  morning  fogs  so  delay  the  starting  of  the  boats 
as  to  render  all  calculation  uncertain;  and  we  had  to 
wait  till  after  four. 

At  length  we  were  on  board,  and  presently  passed  on 
the  left  Horchheim,  the  last  Prussian  village,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn  on  the  same  side.  To 
the  left  of  this  lovely  stream  are  the  beautiful  but 
dilapidated  church  of  St.  John,  and  the  small  town  of 
Niederlahnstein,  overlooked  across  its  waters  by  the 
picturesque  height  and  ruined  castle  of  Lahneck.  Far- 
ther inland.  Ems  and  Nassau  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  stream  with  Niederlahnstein.  Oberlahnstein  is  a 
little  higher  up  the  Rhine. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine  is  the  restored  castle  of  Stolzenfels ;  where 
the  king  of  Prussia,  its  present  owner,  received  Queen 
Victoria  in  1845. 

After  Oberlahnstein  we  passed  the  town  of  Rhense 
on  the  right,  and  higher  up,  that  of  Braubach  on  the 
left.     A  little  below  Rhense  is  the  Konigstuhl,  or  Royal 
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Seat ;  where  the  seven  Electors  were  accustomed  to  de- 
liberate on  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

From  Braubach  upwards  to  Bingen,  the  Rhine  is 
closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains ;  between  which  the 
winding  surface  of  the  waters  is  almost  the  only  natural 
level  left.  Below  Braubach  the  heights  recede  a  little 
on  the  Lahn  side,  but  on  the  other  their  contiguity  to 
the  river  continues  to  the  island  of  Oberwerth,  opposite 
the  village  of  Horchheim ;  soon  after  which  they  are 
terminated  by  the  forts  Alexander  and  Constantine. 

Over  Braubach  is  the  fortress  of  Marksburg,  remark- 
able for  being  the  only  one  on  the  Rhine  which  has  re- 
tained its  ancient  condition.  From  this  point  we  were 
propelled  between  the  overlooking  moimtains,  with 
castles  on  high,  and  towns  and  villages  every  here  and 
there  below,  up  a  vast  inverted  S,  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Boppart  {Baudobrigd),  on  the  opposite  side.  Behind 
this  is  the  former  convent  of  Marienburg,  characteristic- 
ally modernised  by  being  converted  into  an  establish- 
ment for  cooling  the  body  with  water,  instead  of  warming 
the  soul  with  prayer.  As  a  speculation,  at  least,  the 
inimdatory  system  seems  to  answer  fairly  at  Boppart ; 
for  there  is  another  boarding-house  of  the  same  kind, 
near  the  river ;  and  both  are  well  frequented. 

AAer  Boppart  we  soon  passed  the  village  and  famous 
cherry  orchards  of  Salzig;  over  against  which  were 
the  ruins  of  the  Brothers, — castles  which  of  old,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  were  possessed  by  fraternal  rivals 
in  love,  who  fell  by  each  other's  swords. 
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Higher  up  on  the  same  side,  and  at  some  distance 
firom  each  other,  are  the  castles  called  the  Katz  and  the 
Mails  /  of  which  the  latter  is  the  nearer  to  Boppart. 
Between  these  castles  is  a  projecting  hill ;  beyond  which 
each  is  visible  from  the  other,  as  a  cat  might  be  seen  by 
a  mouse,  or  a  mouse  by  a  cat,  peeping  round  a  comer. 
The  former  was  the  family  castle  of  the  Counts  oiKatzen- 
eUenbogen ;  but  for  convenience  was  diminished  from 
the  part  to  the  whole,  and  instead  of  the  "  Cat's-elbow", 
or  "  New  Cat's-elbow"  (Neu-Katzendlenbogen),  became 
simply  the  entire  animal ; — by  whose  lords  the  castle  of 
Thumberg,  built  by  an  Elector  of  Treves,  was  satiri- 
cally designated  "  the  Mouse". 

On  a  height  opposite  the  projecting  hill  is  the  magni- 
ficent ruin  of  Rheinfels,  followed  immediately  by  the 
town  of  St.  Goar ;  which  last,  until  taken  by  the  French 
in  1794,  was  the  chief  place  of  the  County  of  Katzen- 
cUenbogen.  Here,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  a  fog  was 
coming  on,  we  thought  it  best  to  pass  the  night. 

The  Lily  appearing  to  have  little  need  of  an  addition 
to  its  admirers,  we  preferred  a  quieter  retreat,  and  went 
to  the  more  primitive  Lion ;  where  we  met  with  much 
civility,  and  were  in  more  senses  than  one  well  enter- 
tained. 

Marie  had  soon  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  when  my  wife  observed  to  her,  at  their 
parting  for  the  night,  that  there  might  be  a  cow  in  the 
house,  she  replied  that  it  was  impossible ;  the  rooms 
were  so  clean.     My  wife  had  never  supposed  that  so 
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considerable  a  personage  had  taken  rooms  in  the  house ; 
but  had  merely  a  certain  feeling  that  a  lady  of  that 
quality  was  at  no  great  distance  off. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken.  The  next  morning  Marie 
and  the  children  disputed  the  honour  of  having  first 
discovered  the  abode  of  our  vaccine  friend  ;  which  was 
under  the  stair-case.  There  she  was  standings  with  her 
head  projecting  from  her  window ;  while  the  cahnness 
with  which  she  chewed  her  cud,  and  the  complacency 
with  which,  in  the  midst  of  her  apparently  undisturbed 
meditations,  she  contemplated  the  astonished  passers 
by,  might  have  done  good  both  to  Marie  and  to  our- 
selves. 

The  church,  which  was  formerly  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
contains  an  antique  sculpture  of  the  pious  hermit  who 
in  the  sixth  century  preached  the  gospel  here,  and  after 
whom  the  town  is  named. 

After  breakfast  we  ascended  to  the  colossal  castle  of 
Rheinfels,  built  in  1245  by  Count  Diether  I.  of  Katzen- 
ellenbogen ;  who,  under  the  protection  of  his  friend  the 
emperor  Frederick  II,  succeeded  in  estabHshing  a  new 
toll  on  all  vessels  passing  by.  Ten  years  later  an  attempt 
to  increase  this  toll  was  resisted  by  twenty-six  cities  of 
the  Rhine  and  their  allies ;  who  however,  after  besieging 
the  castle  fifteen  months,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
project.  But  the  Hanseatic  League  of  sixty  Rhenish 
and  other  German  cities  followed ;  and  by  this  greater 
power  both  the  Rheinfels  and  most  of  the  other  preda- 
tory strongholds  of  the  Rhine  were  dismantled,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  sentence  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  in  the  thir- 
teenth centnry. 

The  Rheinfels  however  was  restored;  and  in  1692 
was  in  vain  besieged  by  a  French  army  of  24,000  men ; 
— after  which  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel  expended 
a  million  of  thalers  (£150,000)  in  repairing  and  strength- 
ening the  fortifications. 

Heedless  of  this  outlay,  and  of  the  valoiir  of  its  pre- 
vious defenders,  the  cowardly  ofiicer  who  commanded 
the  place  in  1794,  retired  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
abandoning  the  artillery  and  all  the  fortifications  on  this 
side  of  the  Rhine,  almost  before  the  vanguard  of  the 
Republican  army  had  begun  to  shew  itself.  Three 
years  later,  the  Rheinfels  was  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. The  ruins,  which  are  said  to  be  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  any  other  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  purchased,  some  years  since,  by  the  Prince 
of  Prussia. 

The  Katz,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
escaped  till  1806;  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  was  in  like  manner  destroyed. 

The  views  from  the  Rheinfels,  and  indeed  from  everv 
point  in  and  about  St.  Goar,  are  magnificent.  In  par- 
ticular we  were  delighted  with  the  soft  inland  scenery 
of  a  valley  behind  the  ruin. 

It  was  well  that  the  beauty  of  the  place  was  so  little 
exhaustible ;  as,  after  our  descent,  we  were  again  ob- 
liged,— in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  the  morning  fogs 
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on  the  lower  part  of  the  Khine^ — ^to  employ  ourselves 
as  we  could  till  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  important  botanical 
drawings  with  which  our  heroine  had  furnished  Tilt 
and  Bogue.  She  had  also  said  much  of  her  sketching 
powers ;  and  in  the  midst  of  such  scenery  as  we  now 
beheld,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  her  devotion  to  this 
pleasing  art  should  resume  something  of  its  pristine 
vigour.  She  frequently  expressed  her  regret  at  having 
forgotten  to  buy  pencils  and  a  book,  as  she  had  intended, 
before  leaving  Bonn: — of  course  there  was  no  pro- 
curing such  articles  at  St.  Goar.  My  wife  suggested 
making  the  trial ;  but  Marie  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
beauty  of  natiire  for  an  attempt  which  promised  so 
little. 

I  had  occasion,  however,  to  call  at  a  shop  near  the 
river ;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  expend  some  gros- 
chen  in  paper  and  pencil :  a  thoughtfulness  for  which  I 
received  of  course  Marie's  thanks. 

Soon  after,"  says  my  wife,  "being  seated  with 
Marie  on  the  shaft  of  an  old  cart  near  the  water,  I  felt 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  something  of  her  skill.  With 
the  village  of  St.  Goarshausen  under  the  opposite 
"  cliffs,  the  Katz  above,  and  two  more  ruins  in  view, — 
and  with  the  bright  winding  stream  overshadowed  on 
both  sides  by  rocks  and  lofty  woods,  intermixed  in 
romantic  variety  with  cultivation  and  valley, — there 
could  be  no  want  of  subjects  for  the  most  fastidious 
"  taste." 
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"'Now,  Miss   Garside/   I  said,  'you've  got  both 

*  pencil  and  paper :  do  make  a  sketch  of  something, 

*  — ^whatever  you  like  best, — as  a  little  memento  of 
*' '  this  delicious  scenery.' 

" '  Oh  I  can  never  sketch  unless  I've  all  my  usual 

"  '  accompaniments,  and  am  quite  alone.' 

"  '  Never  mind  accompaniments ;  and  as  for  solitude, 

*' '  you  shall  have  it.'  Adding  how  much  I  should  be 
disappointed  if  she  didn't  make  the  necessary  effort 
to  give  a  specimen  of  her  skill,  I  withdrew  to  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

After  a  reasonable  interval,  I  rejoined  her.  On 
seeing  me,  she  put  her  paper  out  of  the  way,  and 
with  eyes  suffused  with  tears  told  me  she  had  been 
imable  to  proceed : — the  associations  with  past  scenes 
were  too  painful.  I  entered  at  once  into  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  conversation  was  so  deep  in  pathetic 
recollection  of  other  days  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
Hty  of  returning  for  the  present  to  the  point  I  had 
been  endeavouring  and  still  hoped  to  carry. 
**  As  to  the  paper,  I  had  caught  at  the  time  a  mere 
glimpse  of  certain  irregular  lines ;  but  found  it  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  with  others  which  were  littering 
one  of  the  rooms.     The  sketch  had  really  been  com- 

"  menced ;  and  if,  with  her  ability,  imperfection  could 
proceed  solely  from  disturbance  of  mind,  great  indeed 

*'  must  her  disturbance  have  been ;  for  the  resemblance 

"  of  her  lines  to  reality  was  scarcely  greater,  if  indeed 
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as  greats  as  in  an  attempt  which  Ignatius  had  made, 
about  the  same  time. 

'^  For  a  moment  a  painful  feeling  crossed  my  mind, 
but  it  was  checked;  and  in  the  disorder  of  Marie's 
work  I  sought^  as  at  St.  Goar^  to  see  only  the  accumu- 
lation of  her  troubles^  and  the  depth  of  the  wound 
which  remained  in  her  heart.  Of  course  I  was  un- 
willing by  any  remark  to  rouse  as  before,  the  fire 
which  was  smouldering  under  the  ashes." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FROM   ST.    GOAR   TO   FRANKFORT. 

At  length  a  steamer  appeared  in  view;  and  before 
long  we  were  again  on  board,  and  again  winding  our 
way  through  the  narrow  mountain  gorge,  with  castles 
above,  and  towns  and  villages  below,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day. . 

In  spite  of  these  beauties,  Marie  no  longer  felt  any 
wish  for  her  sketch-book.  She  was  either  engaged  in 
observing  the  company,  or  absorbed  in  inward  medi» 
tation,  and  occasionally  had  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  apparent  abstractedness ;  an  attention  which  neither 
then  nor  at  other  times  appeared  to  be  unwelcome : 
indeed  it  was  seldom  that  she  made  it  clear  that  she 
preferred  being  left  to  herself.  She  did  not  fail,  how- 
ever, to  exercise  at  intervals  the  same  activity  of  mind 
and  of  body  for  which  she  had  already  been  remarked : 
she  was  also  very  willing  to  make  herself  useful ;  and 
at  home,  as  usual,  with  almost  any  one  who  was  not 
indisposed  to  be  so  with  her. 

After  the  dangerous  whirlpools  caused  by  the  Bank 
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or  Kapid  of  St.  Goar^  we  commenced  ascending  an  S  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  last ;  and  in  its  lower  bend 
passed  on  the  left  the  precipitous  and  projecting  Lurlei 
rocks,  with  their  famous  echo  and  Siren  fable.  Here 
the  Khine  is  narrowest,  with  a  depth  inversely  pro- 
portioned, and  an  abiindance  of  celebrated  salmon. 

A  little  higher  are  the  Seven  Virgins, — ^formerly  the 
beautiful  daughters  of  the  family  and  castle  of  Schon- 
berg ;  but  for  their  disdain  of  those  whom  their  attrac- 
tions had  enchanted,  metamorphosed  into  as  many  rocks, 
visible  at  low  water. 

Next  came  the  town  and  lovely  vallies  of  Oberwesel 
with  the  castle  of  Schonberg  just  mentioned,  on  the 
right.  On  the  left,  a  little  higher,  was  the  village  of 
Caub,  with  the  ruined  fortress  of  Gutenfels  above,  and 
the  small  and  curious  castle  of  Pfalz  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Here  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  entry 
into  the  then  French  territory,  was  effected  during  the 
first  half  night  of  1814,  by  Prussian  and  Russian  forces. 

We  next  passed  on  the  right  the  town  of  Bacharach, 
formerly  a  first-rate  emporium  for  wine.  Behind  it  are 
the  beautiful  remains  of  the  Church  of  St.  Werner ; 
and  farther  inland,  the  ruined  castle  of  Stahleck,  the 
cradle  and  ancient  residence  of  the  Counts  Palatine. 

Just  below  Bacharach  is  the  whirlpool  called  the 
fffilde  Ge/dhrt  (wild  current) ;  a  little  above  it  on  the 
other  side  is  the  village  of  Lorchhausen,  where  the 
Palatinate  ended,  and  the  Electorate  of  Mayence,  and  in 
it  the  famous  wine-district  of  the  Rheingau  began.    This 
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district^ — ^which  was  a  present  from  one  of  the  Carlo- 
yingian  kings  to  the  Elector- Archbishops  of  Mayence, 
and  was  formerly  protected  by  a  quick  fence  of  inter- 
laced trees,  with  towers  and  fosses, — extends,  between 
the  Tannus  hills  and  the  river,  as  far  as  Niederwalluf, 
and  includes  the  most  celebrated  vineyards  on  the 
Bhine. 

On  the  same  side  with  Lorchhausen,  we  soon  passed 
the  town  of  Lorch,  with  its  remarkable  vallies ;  and 
after  a  considerable  interval,  the  vine-cultivating  village 
of  Assmanshausen.  On  the  right,  just  below  Lorch, 
is  the  ruined  castle  of  Fiirstenberg ;  and  immediately 
after,  the  brook  by  which  the  Electorates  of  Treves  and 
Mayence  were  formerly  divided ;  then  the  ruined  castle 
of  Heimburg ;  and  after  it,  in  succession,  those  of  Son- 
neck  and  Falkenburg, — ^both,  with  many  others,  de- 
stroyed, and  their  brigand  lords  hanged,  by  the  emperor 
Bodolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Behind  the  ruin  of  Falkenburg  is  the  wild 
and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Morgenbach;  and  im- 
mediately after  it,  the  ancient  and  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Clement.  After  these  came  the  restored  castle  of 
Rheinstein,  the  property  of  the  prince  of  Prussia, — ^a 
little  below  Assmanshausen  on  the  other  side. 

Between  this  village  and  the  town  of  Biidesheim 
farther  up,  our  course  turned  considerably  to  the  left, 
the  angle  being  occupied  by  the  mountain  of  the  Nieder- 
wald.  From  a  temple  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  you 
have  one  of  the  three  most  extended  views  which  the 
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banks  of  the  Khine  afford ; — the  other  two  being  those 
from  Ehrenbreitstein  and  the  Drachenfels,  and  all  three 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  At  the  projecting  angle, 
an  artificial  ruin  called  the  Rossel,  on  the  height^  and 
the  castle  of  Ehrenfels  half  way  down,  overlook  the  dark 
whirlpools  of  the  Bingerloch  rapid,  and  the  Mausen- 
thurm  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  stream. 

Above  this  angle  the  wine-famous  mountain  of  Rii- 
desheim,  reaching  to  the  town  of  the  same  name,  forms 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Niederwald.  Opposite 
this,  and  in  a  line  with  our  previous  direction,  is  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Nahe, — ^by  which  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritory is  divided  from  that  of  Hesse  Darmstadt ; — ^with 
the  important  town  of  Bingen  on  the  tongue  between 
this  river  and  the  Rhine. 

From  behind  Bingen  a  woody  hill  ran  parallel  with 
our  coiirse, — ^being  surmoimted  at  the  end  by  the  white 
Chapel  of  St.  Roch,  opposite  Riidesheim.  To  this 
chapel,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  16th  of  August  (the 
feast  of  the  patron  Saint),  innumerable  pilgrims  repair. 

From  this  point  upwards  the  Rhine  ceases  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  mountains :  indeed  the  whole  coimtry  as 
far  as  Switzerland  is  supposed  at  some  remote  period  to 
have  been  one  vast  lake, — ^before  the  great  convulsion 
of  nature,  whatever  it  was,  which  opened  for  its  waters 
their  present  winding  passage.  This  ravine  extends,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  above  Bingen  almost  to  Coblenz ; 
cutting  in  two  the  wide  belt  of  mountains  which  crosses 
at  right  angles  the  course  of  the  river. 
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A  Ktde  higher  than  Riidesheim  is  the  beautifully  situ- 
ated town  of  Geisselheim,  where  the  Rhine  is  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  From  this  point  to  Bieberich  a  thick 
succession  of  small  towns  and  villages  occupied  most  of 
the  bank  on  our  left.  The  last  but  two,  Ellfeld,  is  the 
most  considerable;  and  the  next,  Niederwalluf,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  the  termination  of  the  Rhein- 
gau. 

Farther  inland  on  the  same  side  are  the  vineyards  of 
Johannisberg  and  Steinberg ;  whose  wines  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  which  the  Rhine  produces. 

The  former  is  a  hill  surmounted  by  an  old  Benedic- 
tine Abbey,  to  which  it  belonged;  but  is  at  present 
possessed,  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  The  latter  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Eberbach,  now  a  house  of  correction,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Nearly 
opposite  this  Abbey,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  the 
other  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  town  of  Nieder  Ingel- 
heim, — situated  on  the  road  from  Mayence  to  Bingen, 
and  remarkable  for  some  remains  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  river  itself,  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch  up- 
wards, we  had  a  succession  of  islands ;  which  added 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  bright  moonlight  scene  ;  for 
it  had  begun  to  be  night  soon  after  we  left  Bingen.  In 
places  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  and  delay  to  pass :  in  fact  we  were 
several  times  aground. 
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At  Bieberich^  the  summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau^  many  of  our  fellow-travellers  left  us  to  go  direct 
by  railway  to  Wiesbaden.  For  ourselves,  passing  the 
fort  of  Montebello  on  the  same  side,  we  came  presently 
to  Castel,  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
united  by  a  long  bridge  of  boats  to  the  city  of  Mayence, 
— otherwise  Mainz  or  Mentz ;  to  which  our  steamer 
soon  crossed,  and  landed  us  at  nine  o'clock. 

None  of  the  party  besides  myself  felt  disposed  for 
that  night  to  make  further  acquaintance  with  the  former 
capital  of  the  first  Electorate  in  the  Empire.  The  entry 
of  the  Republican  army  into  this  city  was  as  early  as 
1792;  but  the  next  year  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Prussians.  In  1797  it  was  ceded  by  treaty  to 
France ;  but  in  1814  was  assigned  to  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
of  which  it  is  now  the  capital ; — ^being  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  garrison  of  the  German  Confederation, 
and  as  such  containing  8000  Austrian  and  Prussian 
soldiers.  Exclusively  of  this  garrison,  the  population 
is  upwards  of  35,000. 

The  next  morning  I  made  my  way  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  residences  of  the  ecclesiastics  whose  addresses 
had  been  given  me  in  Coblenz.  These  were  Professor 
Kifiel,  the  learned  author  of  a  copious  history  of  the 
Church  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  worthy 
and  amiable  Canon  Lennig.  I  had  an  agreeable  inter- 
view with  each ;  but  neither  thought  his  knowledge  of 
spoken  English  sufficient  for  hearing  confessions,  ex- 
cept in  a  case  of  emergency.     The  Canon,  however. 
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kindly  undertook  to  make  tlie  attempt ;  and  our  neo- 
phytes having  presented  themselves  accordingly,  he  suc- 
ceeded well,  so  far  as  language  was  concerned ;  Marie 
of  course  repeating  her  habitual  sacrilege. 

After  seeing  what  we  could  of  Mainz  till  the  afternoon, 
we  went  over  the  bridge  to  Castel,  and  thence  by  rail- 
way to  Wiesbaden,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Duke.  This  town, 
which  contains  14,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  the  bathing-places  of  Germany. 

Of  an  ordinary  hot  bath  you  would  be  rather  sur- 
prised to  be  told,  as  you  are  of  the  mineral  ones  at  Wies- 
baden, that  the  proof  of  your  being  the  first  bather  in 
the  water  assigned  you,  is  a  greasy  scum  which  gathers 
on  the  surface  while  it  cools. 

Before  making  trial  of  the  beneficial  power  of  these 
baths,  we  were  surveying  one  of  the  establishments  for 
the  piirpose ;  the  children  like  little  dogs  exploring  in  all 
directions.  Presently  Ignatius  came  running  back  like 
a  drowned  rat.  He  had  rushed  into  one  of  the  dimly 
windowed  cells ;  and  this  floating  scum,  perhaps,  having 
prevented  his  seeing  clearly  what  was  below,  had  quickly 
descended  by  the  steps  into  the  warm  liquid.  Provi- 
dentially it  was  not  deep;  and  after  making  a  rapid 
escape,  he  was  only  amused  with  his  preparatory  dip. 

From  Wiesbaden,  having  made  what  use  we  could  of 
the  daylight,  we  went  on  by  railway  the  same  evening 
to  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  a  free  city,  and  the  seat  of 
the  German  Diet;  with  a  strong  garrison  of  various 
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uniforms  firom  the  Confederation^  and  a  population  of 
68,000,  including  Sachsenhausen  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday ;  and  in  a  city  so  famous 
for  Jews,  we  had  some  inclination,  Marie  especially,  to 
witness  their  sabbatical  worship.  But  after  hearing 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  ten,  we 
found  we  should  be  too  late:  so  we  went  over  the 
bridge  to  Sachsenhausen ;  and  after  a  brief  survey  of 
the  Main, — on  whose  waters  you  may  descend  by  steam 
into  the  Rhine,  just  above  Mainz, — returned  to  make 
further  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  town. 

Marie  soon  left  us  on  the  plea  of  feeling  unwell.  Sub- 
sequently my  wife  found  her  by  the  monument  of  Gothe, 
near  the  Weidenbusch,  where  we  were  staying.  She  was 
distressed  at  having  neither  remembered  to  bring  with 
her,  nor  succeeded  in  discovering,  the  address  of  an 
old  schoolfellow  who  had  married  a  captain  of  some 
such  name  as  Fowderill.  The  acquaintance,  it  was 
possible,  was  one  which  her  Welch  friends  would  but 
little  encourage  her  to  cultivate ;  but  Mrs.  Powderill 
was  an  old  favourite,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see 
her  again :  she  might  even  ask  her  to  spend  a  month 
at  Frankfort,  and  so  diminish  the  weight  of  our  charge. 

Apart  firom  the  wishes  of  Marie's  Welch  friends, 
her  own  account  was  little  calculated  to  make  such  a 
visit  seem  desirable  for  a  neophyte ;  and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  desired  to  feel  herself  at  home  at 
the  Baumschule,  until  she  met  with  such  employment 
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as  she  had  proposed,  or  some  other  good  reason  occurred 
for  her  leaving.  She  must  have  been  comforted,  too,  by 
ascertaining,  of  course  imintentionally,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least  nothing  had  occurred  to  make  the  Plan- 
tation a  dangerous  home.  These  considerations,  it  is 
probable,  assisted  materially  in  consoling  her  for  the 
want  of  the  Powderills'  address. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  another  unsuccessftd  at- 
tempt to  witness  the  Jewish  services ;  and  while  we 
pursued  our  survey  of  the  town,  our  heroine  again 
assigned  some  reason  for  taking  her  own  course.  Out 
of  so  large  a  population,  it  has  been  thought  not  im- 
possible she  might  have  other  acquaintance  besides  the 
Powderills. 

The  weather  had  changed,  and  was  become  rather 
rainy ;  but  we  saw  what  we  could  till  it  was  time  to 
leave ; — visiting,  among  other  places,  the  polygonal  Pro- 
testant church  which  had  served  as  a  place  of  assembly 
for  the  German  Revolutionary  Parliament  of  1848 ; 
and,  only  a  few  weeks  before  our  visit,  for  the  polyglott 
philanthropists  who  had  met  in  charity  to  make  speeches 
against  powder  and  sword. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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By  the  six  o'clock  train  we  returned  from  Frankfort  to 
Castel,  and  thence  over  the  bridge  to  Mayence,  in  the 
rain  of  a  miserable  Saturday  evening. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  the  rain  still  continued^  and 
happily  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Marie  to  avoid  an- 
other sacrilegious  communion;  with  which  she  might 
otherwise  have  thought  it  natural  and  politic  to  follow 
up  her  confession  to  the  Canon  on  the  preceding  Friday. 
She  joined  the  rest,  however,  in  hearing  High  Mass  at 
the  Cathedral :  after  which  some  of  us  had  the  benefit 
of  the  worthy  Canon's  spiritual  conversation  and  in- 
struction. 

The  Cathedral  of  Mainz,  like  some  others  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  has  a  high  altar  and  choir  at  each 
end.  It  has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  fire  and 
war.  Under  the  infidel  Republic  it  was  converted,  like 
that  of  Cologne,  into  a  magazine  of  hay ;  but  in  1804 
was  restored  to  its  previous  use.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813,  6000 
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men  were  lodged  in  it :  they  burnt  benches  and  chairs, 
and  did  great  damage.  During  the  siege  of  the  next 
year,  it  was  made  a  slaughter-house  for  the  garrison, 
and  subsequently  a  magazine  of  salt  and  corn. 

The  first  Archbishop  of  Mainz  was  the  English  Mis- 
sionary St.  Boniface,  who  in  the  eighth  century  became 
the  Apostle  of  Germany ;  of  which  this  city  was  made 
the  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  His  successors  held  the 
first  place  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  presided  at  the 
Imperial  Diets :  they  had  also  the  right .  of  crowning 
the  Emperors. 

We  had  been  firom  home  longer  than  we  had  intended, 
and  it  was  now  become  necessary  that  we  should  move 
on  without  delay.  We  were  therefore  obliged  reluc- 
tantly to  give  up  attending  vespers  at  Mainz,  and  take 
our  chance  of  being  in  time  for  something  in  Coblenz. 
Before  or  soon  after  we  left,  Marie  called  my  wife's 
attention  to  a  young  soldier  who  she  said  was  a  Nassau 
officer  without  his  epaulettes.  '^  How  d'you  know  he 
*^  belongs  to  Nassau?"  said  my  wife;  "and  as  to 
"  officer,  it's  out  of  the  question."  "  Oh  I'm  certain 
"  he's  what  I  say,"  said  Marie  vehemently.  My  wife 
was  surprised  at  this  sudden  burst  of  knowledge ;  but 
before  she  had  time  to  reply,  Marie  added,  "  My  papa 
made  me  well  acquainted  with  all  the  foreign  uni- 
forms ;  and  I've  been  trying  for  some  time  to  bring 
this  one  to  my  recollection,  and — "  "  Now,  Miss 
"  Garside,"  said  my  wife,  "  pray  don't  say  more ;  or  I 
"  shall  be  obliged  to  think  you're  at  least  dreaming." 
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Marie  tried  for  the  moment  to  defend  her  position ;  but 
soon  found  other  occupation  for  her  mind. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
agreeable.  We  set  out  towards  one ;  but  having  a 
strong  wind  against  us,  did  not  reach  our  destination 
till  near  six  o'clock.  After  a  short  visit  (for  the  ser- 
vices were  over)  to  the  former  Jesuits'  Church,  wc  re- 
turned to  our  hotel,  and  did  our  duty  as  British  sub- 
jects, by  making  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

In  the  morning  Marie  found  her  way  to  church  be- 
fore we  met  at  breakfast ;  but  her  intended  communion 
was  still  delayed.  It  was  however  the  third  morning 
since  she  had  confessed ;  and  when  indisposition,  fa- 
tigue, the  weather,  or  accident  had  enabled  her  to  put 
off  communicating  two  or  three  days,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  prefer  confessing  again  before  doing  so.  With 
a  little  generalship  the  new  confession  might  of  course 
be  delayed  a  few  days,  or  even  a  week,  longer ;  and  if 
the  weather  did  not  then  come  to  her  aid,  other  causes 
of  delay  might  be  made  to  spring  up  as  if  of  them- 
selves. 

In  this  way  she  was  able,  without  often  communi- 
cating in  reality,  to  pass  for  one  who  wished  at  least  to 
follow  out  the  earnest  advice  of  the  Pdre  Boone  on 
this  head.  Of  course  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
have  avoided  all  appearance  either  of  disinclination  or 
of  negligence ;  but  this  was  not  necessary  for  her  plan 
of  operations.     The  character  she  was  acting  was  by  no 
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means  that  of  an  earnest  and  edifying  young  lady ;  but 
on  the  contrary  of  one  who,  with  an  abundance  of  good 
intentions,  was  yet  full  of  fault,  and  always  getting  into 
difficulties, — of  a  person  who,  while  sincerely  desirous 
of  walking  in  the  right  course,  was  yet  always  straying 
into  the  wrong  one,  and  who  therefore  had  the  greatest 
need  of  some  kind  friend  or  friends  to  watch  over  her. 

Such  being  the  plan  our  heroine  had  chalked  out,  the 
admixture  of  some  considerable  negligence,  or  even 
visible  disinclination  to  exert  her  mind  or  body  for  the 
sake  of  earnest  religion,  would  be  so  far  from  interfer- 
ing with  her  success,  that,  so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed 
certain  limits,  it  would  rather  tend  to  promote  it, — ^by 
affording  practical  proof  how  necessary  it  was  she  should 
be  under  the  care  of  persons  who  would  feel  it  a  religious 
duty  to  take  some  trouble  on  her  account. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  as  often  as  it  ap- 
peared safe,  the  assertion  that  she  had  confessed  or  com- 
municated was  substituted  for  confession  or  commimion 
itself.  Anyhow,  it  is  probable  that  she  succeeded  in 
avoiding  half,  or  more  than  half,  the  communions,  and 
perhaps  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  confessions, 
which  she  thought  it  politic  to  intend,  or  professed 
actually  to  have  made.  How  far  this  was  the  result  of 
mere  indolence,  and  the  aversion  she  must  naturally 
have  felt  for  the  practices  of  religion ;  how  far  of  any 
remnant  of  conscience,  or  rather  of  fear, — which  may 
have  made  her  willing  to  avoid,  when  convenient,  the 
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danger  of  these  more  daring  insults  to  the  Almighty ; — 
is  a  question  which  cannot  easily  be  determined. 

Voltaire  went  from  time  to  time  to  communion ;  and 
he  defended  himself  on  principle.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  8,  1769  he  wrote,  "  on  ne  pent  donner  une  plus 
**  grande  marque  de  m^pris  pour  ces  fac^ties  [such  are 
**  his  impious  words]  que  de  les  joucr  soi-m6me.'* 
Marie's  motives  seem  in  general  to  have  differed  from 
those  of  Voltaire  much  as  the  motives  of  Judas  differed 
from  those  of  the  chief  priests ;  but  even  if  she  was 
never  led  on  by  the  spirit  which  possessed  her  to  act 
with  a  similar  object  to  that  of  the  great  apostle  of 
Satan,  at  least  the  fearful  reality  of  the  principle  he 
had  so  impiously  enounced  could  scarcely  have  been 
absent  from  her  mind. 

After  breakfast  we  went  over  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  visited  the  gigantic  fortress  of  Ehrenbrcitstein ; 
enjoying  also  the  magnificent  panorama  it  afforded  of 
the  country  far  and  near. 

At  one  o'clock  we  again  got  on  board;  and  were 
soon  moving  swiftly  down  the  stream.  On  the  way  we 
were  more  engaged  than  on  the  previous  days  in  con- 
versation with  our  fellow-voyagers.  Among  these  was 
a  young  lady  from  whom  our  heroine  professed  to  have 
learnt  that  she  belonged  to  the  congregation  of  her  old 
enemy  Mr.  Nolan  ;  although  she  had  great  pleasure  in 
going  when  she  could  to  hear  Mr.  Duke  at  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields. 

The  beauty  of  the  weather  and  of  the  views  might 
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have  made  a  longer  voyage  seem  short ;  but  our  descent 
was  so  rapid,  that  within  three  hours  from  our  leaving 
Coblenz  the  signal  bell  warned  us  that  we  had  reached 
Bonn,  and  must  again  become  denizens  of  the  Baum- 
Bchule. 

But  before  leaving  the  Rhine,  the  reader  who  has 
accompanied  us  to  Mayence  and  back,  may  feel  disposed 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  the  short  remaining  dis- 
tance to  Cologne. 

Below  Bonn,  as  above  Mayence,  the  country  is  flat. 
Opposite  Bonn  itself  is  the  village  of  Beuel,  connected 
with  it  by  what  is  called  a  flying  bridge  ; — ^between  which 
and  Cologne  the  succession  of  villages  is  rather  frequent. 
A  litde  below  Beuel  on  the  same  side,  is  the  double- 
storied  Church  of  Schwartz-Rheindorf ;  and  presendy 
after,  the  confluence  of  the  woody  Sieg  with  the  Rhine. 

Cologne  itself,  the  Colonia  Agrippina  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  largest  city  on  the  Rhine,  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  with  the  small  fortified  town  of  Deutz, 
on  the  east  bank.  Including  this  town,  the  population 
is  90,000 ;  with  a  garrison  of  6000. 

From  1212  until  the  entry  of  the  French  Republicans 
in  1794,  Cologne  was  a  free  city  of  the  Empire.  Until 
1268  the  Elector-Archbishops  resided  within  its  waUs  : 
afterwards  their  ordinary  residence  was  at  Bonn.  At 
present,  Cologne  is  politically  the  seat  of  the  Rhenish 
Court  of  Appeal ; — ecclesiastically,  it  has  been  restored 
to  the  rank  of  an  Archbishop's  see ;  whi\e  Mayence  and 
Treves  remain  simple  bishoprics. 
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On  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Bonn^ — which 
passes  between  the  Vorgebirge  hills  and  the  Rhine, — 
is  the  once  Electoral,  now  Royal,  Palace  and  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Briihl;  where  Queen  Victoria  was  re- 
ceived by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit  to  Bonn  in  1845 : — also  the  frequented  village  and 
mineral  waters  of  Roisdorf. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

EVIL  TIDINGS   FROM   WALES. 

During  out  excursion  Marie  had  from  time  to  time  ex- 
pressed her  anxiety  to  find  on  her  return  a  letter  from 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Duke,  especially  from  the  latter.  As  we 
drew  near  the  Baumschule,  her  anxiety  increased ;  and 
being  impatient  to  arrive,  she  made  an  effort  to  hasten 
her  steps. 

She  was  the  first  to  enter  the  house ;  and  immediately 
made  her  way  to  Madame  Schiiller's  room ;  who  soon 
came  out,  saying  there  was  a  letter  for  us,  and  another 
for  Fraulein.  Marie  seized  hers,  and  said  "  It's  from 
"  Mrs.  Duke ! " 

Her  agitation  was  great :  it  was  the  long  looked  for 
communication ;  but  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear 
it  might  contain  painful  matter  with  respect  to  her  con- 
version ;  and  this  being  the  case,  she  thought  it  prudent 
to  defer  opening  it  until  after  a  repast  for  which  we  were 
all  well  prepared. 

After  this  wise  precaution, — ^and  having  done  justice 
to  eggs,  ham,  and   coffee, — she  proceeded   slowly  to 
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break  the  seal  of  her  letter :  then,  after  opening  it,  and 
with  suspended  breath  reading  ominously  a  word  here 
and  there,  "  Dear ! "  she  said,  "  what  is  it  ?  some 
"  trouble  I'm  sure." 

A  more  orderly  perusal  followed.  The  first  part  re- 
ferred to  their  painful  parting  in  June,  and  the  sad  step 
Marie  had  taken.  The  remarks  on  these  points  were  as 
severe  as,  without  being  intentionally  unkind,  they  well 
coidd  be.  A  proof  how  displeasing  her  conduct  had 
been  to  Almighty  God,  was  seen  in  the  various  trials 
she  had  met  with  since  leaving  her  friends.  As  a 
matter  of  duty,  they  forgave  her ;  but  her  return  to 
their  roof  was  out  of  the  question,  unless  she  consented 
to  renounce  her  present  reUgion. 

Marie,  however,  must  be  prepared  for  further  trouble : 
Mrs.  Duke  hoped  she  would  be  enabled  to  bear  it  well. 
It  was  her  painful  duty  to  inform  her  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Parry  of  Wrexham, — ^in  a  state  of  insolvency, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  numerous  family  in  the  deepest 
affliction.  Of  course  a  sum  of  eighty  pounds  which 
Marie  had  lodged  in  his  hands,  was  lost  or  greatly  di- 
minished ;  besides  which,  there  was  reason  to  fear  he 
might  have  more  or  less  involved  her  reversionary  ex- 
pectations in  the  danger  with  which  the  property  of 
many  others  was  now  threatened. 

He  had  been  looking  to  a  favourable  termination  of 
an  important  legal  contest,  as  the  means  of  putting  his 
affairs  straight ;  but  the  decision  had  been  adverse,  and 
his  death  had  followed  almost  immediately. 
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The  circumstances  of  this  last  event  were  not  stated ; 
but,  the  more  to  darken  the  picture,  the  mysterious 
manner  in  which  it  was  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Duke,  seemed 
best  explained  by  the  supposition  of  suicide. 

Mr.  Duke's  spirits,  the  letter  further  informed  our 
heroine,  had  given  way  since  her  departure.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  child, — one  over  whom  he  had 
watched  with  every  fond  feeling,  both  on  her  own  ac- 
count and  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  parents.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  preach  his  usual  Sunday  evening  lec- 
tures at  St.  Martin's ;  but  the  congregation  sought  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  alleviate  his  grief.  He 
was  now  gone  into  Wales,  in  order  to  attend  to  her 
affairs  as  well  as  his  own,  and  Mrs.  Duke  hoped  the 
change  might  be  beneficial  to  his  nerves. 

In  so  painful  a  state  of  things, — as  regarded  herself 
and  the  Dukes,  as  well  as  the  Parrys  and  their  creditors, 
— ^it  was  satisfactory  that  on  the  whole,  after  the  first 
shock,  our  heroine  shewed  more  resignation  than  one 
could  reasonably  have  anticipated.  The  loss  of  the  £80 
she  felt  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  as 
because  it  was  part  of  her  savings  from  the  proceeds  of 
her  botanic  drawings,  and  from  her  earnings  as  a  go- 
verness. With  another  portion  of  the  same  savings  she 
had  bought,  contrary  to  Mr.  Duke's  advice,  all  Miss 
Strickland's  Queens ;  and  was  proceeding  to  purchase 
other  works,  but  he  had  prevented  her ;  and  now  the 
whole  was  lost. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  stirred  up  Marie  to  com- 
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mence  at  once  something  like  a  plan  of  study.  Frau- 
lein  Susen,  the  niece  of  the  Dean,  and  some  years 
younger  than  our  heroine,  had  undertaken,  or  now 
kindly  undertook,  to  give  her  lessons  in  German  every 
alternate  morning  :  the  intermediate  ones  were  assigned 
to  French  and  other  minor  studies. 

Nor  did  our  heroine  forget  altogether  her  professed 
wish  of  making  profitable  use  of  what  she  had  already 
attained.  Of  her  finding  a  situation  as  governess  there 
did  not  appear  any  great  chance,  especially  as  so  little 
could  be  said  in  the  way  of  recommending  her ;  but 
with  a  view  to  her  giving  lessons,  she  at  length,  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  had  an  advertisement  inserted 
two  or  three  times  in  the  Bonn  papers.  She  had  one  or 
two  applications  at  the  time  ;  but,  from  whatever  cause, 
no  result  followed.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  lady 
who  had  sent  to  her  on  account  of  a  friend,  she  declared 
before-hand  that,  whatever  the  decision  might  be,  she 
would  make  no  engagement;  because,  when  she  had 
called  as  requested,  the  lady,  she  said,  had  not  risen  to 
receive  her. 

In  the  mean  time  her  conversation,  which,  if  it  did 
not  begin  with  herself  and  her  friends,  almost  always 
veered  rapidly  to  those  points  of  the  compass,  continued 
to  appear  inexhaustible.  My  wife  found  it  impossible 
either  to  read  or  to  instruct  the  children  with  satisfac- 
tion in  the  same  room ;  and  Marie  in  consequence  had 
the  drawing-room  undisturbed,  and  there  comfortably 
installed  herself,  with  her  array  of  elementary  works 
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and  writing-books.  Her  own  room  was  in  every  way 
calciilated  for  study ;  but,  being  a  story  higher,  was  not 
sufficiently  in  the  heart  of  affairs  for  a  person  who  was 
unwilling  that  any  one  should  arrive  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  especially  made  a  practice,  as  in  the  London 
stage  of  her  existence,  of  meeting  the  postman  before  he 
reached  the  door.  Besides,  the  frequent  questions  by 
which  she  succeeded  after  all  in  making  herself  an  ob- 
ject of  attention,  would  have  involved  too  much  running 
up  and  down  stairs. 

One  thing,  however,  was  stipulated  for.  **  As  soon 
**  as  her  attempts  at  study  were  over,"  says  my  wife, 
*^  the  whole  apparatus  was  to  be  consigned  to  a  drawer 
**  or  book-case  shelf  in  the  same  room.  When  this  re- 
**  gulation  was  observed,  which  was  not  always  the  case, 
**  the  drawer  in  question,  stuffed  to  more  than  fulness, 
refused  to  shut ;  while  the  book-case,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  glazed,  received  books,  papers,  and  work, 
in  strange  confusion.  When  I  protested  against  the 
"  disorder  to  which  the  room  was  thus  condemned, 
Marie  laughed  heartily,  and  said  she  knew  she  hadn't 
the  organ  of  order  :  her  poor  mamma  had  taken  more 
pains  with  her  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other ;  and 
often  had  she  been  punished  for  her  persevering  neg- 
ligence by  having  her  pony  sent  back  to  the  stable, 
or  being  deprived  of  a  ride  with  her  mamma  in  the 
carriage.  Wyms  too  had  so  anticipated  her  wants, 
"  and  done  everything  for  her,  as  greatly  to  add  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  her  nature ;  and  for  this  reason 
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she  should  be  the  more  obliged  by  my  never  hesita- 
ting to  favour  her  with  a  scolding  whenever  I  found 
cause ;  in  order  that  she  might  stand  in  awe  of  me  as 
she  had  done  of  Mrs.  Slaten.  In  spite  of  my  endea- 
vours to  comply,  so  far  as  reminding  went,  with  her 
request,  the  drawer  still  continued  to  resist  my  efforts, 
and  the  book-case  still  presented  the  same  array  of 
confusion; — until  at  length  I  found  it  necessary  to 
beg  that  she  would  consult  her  own  health  and  my 
comfort  by  submitting  to  the  daily  exercise  of  taking 
all  into  her  own  room." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FURTHER   PARTICULARS    FROM   WALES  : — 

JULIA   HOBART. 

Our  student  had  done  little  more  than  get  well  into 
harness  when  a  second  letter  from  Mrs.  Duke  brought 
fuller  and  more  certain  information  with  regard  to  the 
sad  business  of  Mr.  Parry.  Unhappily,  this  information 
was  little  calculated  to  relieve  the  painful  feelings  which 
her  preceding  letter  had  produced. 

His  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
Dukes  themselves  would  probably  lose  a  sum  of  £800, 
which  Mr.  Duke  had  just  placed  in  his  hands;  but 
Marie's  case  was  far  worse.  Mr.  Parry  had  sold  her 
reversionary  property ;  and  unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  this  had  been  authorised  by  her  uncle,  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  great  uncle's  will,  the  property  must  in- 
evitably be  lost.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  position,  and,  violating  the  professional 
confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  had  appro- 
priated to  himself  large  amounts  belonging  to  his 
clients.  To  crown  all,  he  had  from  time  to  time  settled 
on  Mrs.  Parry  the  produce  of  his  iniquity ;  so  that  it 
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could  neither  be  restored  to  its  real  owners,  nor  applied 
towards  the  liquidation  of  his  other  debts.  In  all,  his 
liabilities  amounted  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  plunged  the  neighbourhood  in  distress, 
while  his  own  wife  and  children  had  been  enriched  by 
means  of  his  injiistice  and  perfidy. 

Another  portion  of  Mrs.  Duke's  letter  related  to  her 
sister  Selina,  and  certain  conversations  between  her  and 
Marie.  This  sister  had  quite  decided  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary,  and  Elizabeth  had  been  wishing  for  some 
time  to  write  to  Marie.  Mrs.  Duke  had  hitherto  ob- 
jected to  her  doing  so  ;  but  was  now  willing  that  they 
should  correspond; — ^forbidding,  however,  the  subject 
of  Catholicity. 

Mrs.  Duke  had  been  represented  as  considerably 
older  than  her  sisters,  and  as  assuming  over  them,-^ 
especially  while  inmates  of  her  house, — much  of  the 
authority  which  was  natural  while  they  were  yoimger, 
and  which  it  had  formerly,  during  the  occasional  ab- 
sence of  their  mother,  been  her  duty  to  exercise.  Eliza- 
beth, however,  was  a  year  older  than  Marie  ;  and  both 
she  and  Selina,  having  long  felt  equal  to  the  business  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  had  ceased  to  observe  their 
sister's  directions,  except  where  inclination  or  prudence 
made  it  seem  desirable.  Marie  of  course  protested  in 
toto  against  the  assumption  on  Mrs.  Duke's  part  of  a 
further  right  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  con- 
tents either  of  her  own  or  of  Miss  Thompson's  letters. 

But  to  proceed  with  Mrs.  Duke's  communication,—* 
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Ladj  Miles,  it  appeared,  had  been  inquiring  about 
Marie,  with  a  view  to  her  taking  charge  of  two  little 
nephews  of  hers ;  as-  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she 
woidd  be  so  well  satisfied  to  entrust  them.  Of  coxirse 
when  Lady  Miles  heard  of  her  conversion,  this  would 
be  at  an  end. 

In  both  letters,  as  in  a  preceding  one  of  Mr.  Duke's, 
much  satisfaction  was  expressed  that,  if  Marie  was  to 
be  a  Catholic,  she  had  fallen  into  our  hands  :  this  had 
removed  much  of  their  anxiety  respecting  her. 

One  day  Mrs.  Duke  had  happened  to  meet  Mr. 
M*Neal  in  her  district,  and  their  mutual  interest  about 
Marie  had  led  them  to  stop  and  converse  about  her. 
He  had  received  and  answered  her  letter:  he  hoped 
also  she  had  received  the  newspapers  he  had  sent  her. 

The  fate  of  the  letter  has  already  been  mentioned : 
the  newspapers  were  alleged  to  have  been  received  be- 
fore we  left  Brussels. 

The  news  of  the  probable  loss  of  her  fortune  seemed 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Marie,  both  at  the  time 
and  every  now  and  then  afterwards,  when  she  realised 
the  contents  of  her  letters  ;  but  a  few  laudable  efforts, 
made  in  good  time,  and  aided  by  our  commendations, 
had  a  great  effect  in  keeping  away  dejection.  It  was 
her  duty  to  bear  patiently  the  trials  which  were  allotted 
her ;  and  this  duty  was  so  greatly  lightened,  she  said, 
by  her  observing  that  our  kindness  increased  with  her 
troubles,  that  it  would  be  the  less  excusable  if  she  in- 
dulged in  melancholy. 
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Considering  the  many  troubles  which,  first  and  last, 
darkened  her  sojourn  at  the  Baumschule,  it  was  certainly 
a  happiness  for  us,  that  she  had,  generally  speaking,  so 
strong  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  keeping  her  spirits  up. 

In  the  evenings  my  wife  took  her  work,  and  sat  with 
her ;  but  as  Marie's  conversation  continued  to  run  on 
herself  and  her  friends,  and  my  wife  began  to  imagine 
that  she  knew  as  much  as  was  necessary  of  this  portion 
of  Welch  history,  she  proposed  her  reading  and  trans- 
lating something  in  French.  This  was  persevered  in 
with  difficulty  for  some  little  time ;  when  the  French 
began  to  give  our  heroine  a  head-ache ;  and  partly 
English  reading,  partly  a  somnolency  which  obliged 
her  to  retire  earlier,  came  in  to  supply  its  place. 

This  somnolency  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 
her  time  of  retirement  was  already  considerably  earlier 
than  it  had  been  in  London ;  while  in  rising  she  had 
made,  generally  sj^eaking,  much  less  alteration.  Be- 
sides, she  had  adopted  the  plan,  since  we  had  got  settled 
at  the  Baumschule,  of  taking  after  dinner  a  comfortable 
nap  on  the  sofa.  The  advantage  of  this  last  practice 
seemed  at  least  very  questionable;  but,  taking  into 
consideration  the  singiJar  ilhiess  from  which  she  had 
so  lately  recovered,  and  the  weakness  which  had  been 
its  alleged  result,  my  wife  was  unwilling  to  make  a 
suggestion  which  might  seem  unkind. 

During  this  easy  mode  of  life,  Marie  had  time  to  in- 
terest herself  about  the  history  of  other  old  friends. 
Her  heart  yearned  after  her  former  companion  in  study 
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and  recreation,  Julia  Hobart ;  whose  mother,  through 
Mrs.  Luxmoore's  exertions,  had  become  the  directress 
of  a  new  training-school  at  Kidlington  near  Oxford. 
Marie  had  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  her 
in  the  spring ;  but  her  illness  had  prevented  her  reply- 
ing herself,  nor  had  she  written  since.  Now,  owing  to 
Mrs.  Hobart's  position  and  views,  she  feared  there  would 
be  a  cessation  of  friendsliip :  still  she  would  write. 

Before  she  had  accomplished  this,  there  arrived  a 
letter,  re-directed  by  Mrs.  Duke,  which  on  being  opened, 
proved  to  be  from  Mrs.  Hobart,  inclosing  a  note  from 
Jvdia.  The  letter  was  all  that  was  kind  and  flattering ; 
referring,  as  occasion  offered,  to  Marie's  excellent 
mamma,  and  Mr.  Luxmoore's  earnest  principles;  ex- 
pressing also  her  hope  that  Marie  made  religion  more 
the  subject  of  her  thoughts  than  she  had  formerly 
done. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  communication, 
however,  was  left  for  Julia's  pen ;  but  with  an  assur- 
ance on  Mrs.  Hobart's  part  that  no  one  would  be  re- 
ceived 'with  a  more  sincere  welcome  than  the  daughter 
of  her  old  friend  and  benefactress. 

Julia's  note  was  exclusively  on  one  subject, — her 
own  approaching  marriage.  She  had  fixed  on  Marie 
as  her  bridesmaid,  and  woiJd  hear  of  no  excuse.  Her 
consort  elect  was  an  excellent  yoimg  clergyman  who 
had  lately  taken  his  degree  at  the  neighbouring  Uni- 
versity. He  had  a  moderate  fortune,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  a  curacy  a  few  miles  off;  to  which. 
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as  Julia  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  a  house,  her  mamma  would  accompany  them  ;  giving 
up  for  this  purpose  the  arduous  duties  which,  from  the 
increase  of  pupils,  now  weighed  too  heavily  upon  her. 

To  these  letters  Marie  immediately  wrote  appropriate 
answers  ;  in  the  one  explaining  her  change  of  religion, 
and  in  the  other  declining  the  office  of  bridesmaid ; 
which,  even  if  under  preseAt  circumstances  it  were 
wished,  her  distance  would  make  it  impossible  she 
should  accept.  She  hoped  to  receive  an  indication  of 
their  continued  good-will,  as  well  as  information  with 
respect  to  their  new  way  of  life ;  but  she  waited  in 
vain. 

Considering  the  great  irregularities  of  the  post  in 
Marie's  days,  it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed 
that  either  her  letter  or  an  answer  to  it  had  failed  of 
reaching  its  destination ;  but  she  seemed  more  inclined 
to  console  herself  with  the  idea  that  another  sacrifice 
had  been  involved  in  her  conversion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LETTERS    FROM    ELIZABETH. 

After  one  of  Marie's  post-prandial  naps,  she  had  just 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  been  summoned  to  prepare  for  a 
walk ;  when,  hearing  the  footsteps  of  the  postman,  she 
hoped  there  was  something  for  her,  and  hastened,  as 
usual,  to  receive  it  outside. 

From  what  Mrs.  Duke  had  said,  she  had  partly  ex- 
pected a  letter  from  Miss  Thompson ;  and  it  was  come. 
Marie  was  delighted :  she  at  once  commenced  the  pe- 
rusal ;  but,  in  order  not  further  to  delay  her  walk  with 
my  wife,  she  reserved  the  greater  part  to  read  on  the 
way. 

The  first  few  lines  were  complaints  of  her  sister's 
arbitrary  conduct  in  preventing  their  correspondence. 
Miss  Thompson  had  not,  however,  been  insensible  to 
the  humble  resignation  with  which  Marie  had  quitted 
her  guardian's  roof:  nothing,  she  was  sure,  but  certain 
conviction  could  have  induced  so  unlikely  a  person 
to  have  gone  out  as  a  stranger  into  the  world,  when 
she  might  have  retained  every  comfort  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  agreeable  society.  For  herself,  although  she 
had  never  ventured  to  speak  her  mind,  it  was  none  the  less 
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true  she  had  had  many  a  thought  about  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  when  she  had  ridiculed  the  Oratory  ser- 
vices before  others,  her  own  heart  had  always  misgiven 
her.  She  wished  Marie  to  write  at  once,  and  tell  her 
fully  what  had  passed  in  her  own  mind  ;  also  to  name 
to  her  some  book  or  books  from  which  she  might  obtain 
more  information  concerning  Catholicity. 

She  had  lost  much  of  her  spirits  since  Marie's  de- 
parture. For  one  thing,  Jemima  continued  to  assume 
the  unpleasing  authority  with  which  Marie  was  so 
well  acquainted ;  and  she  sadly  missed  her  old  Mend 
as  the  depositary  of  her  troubles. 

Inclosed  was  a  note  to  this  effect:  "  Sir  Thomas 
"  and  Lady  Miles  present  their  compliments  to  Miss 
"  Garside  ;  and  having  heard  of  her  late  change  of  re- 
"  ligion,  beg  to  inform  her  that  all  correspondence  be- 
*'  tween  her  and  their  nieces  must  henceforth  cease." 

This  affected  Marie  more  than  anything  else  had 
done.  These  sweet  girls  and  she  were  so  much  attached 
to  each  other  that  it  seemed  now  as  if  she  had  counted 
but  imperfectly  the  cost  of  her  conversion.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  them  every  few  months ; 
and  since  her  arrival  in  Germany  had  done  so  at  con- 
siderable length,  begging  them  to  answer  her  without 
delay. 

Not  many  days  after,  our  heroine  had  started  in  high 
spirits  for  her  German  lesson,  taking  with  her  a  collec- 
tion of  books  which  must  have  been  rather  inconve- 
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nient  to  carry ;  but  she  could  not  have  proceeded  far 
before  a  sad  change  came  on. 

We  were  in  the  study,  and  not  expecting  a  visit, 
when  a  hasty  rap  interrupted  the  children's  lessons.  It 
was  Marie,  bathed  in  tears.  Stumbling  against  the  side 
of  the  door,  she  was  just  able  to  articulate,  **  Poor  Lilly ! 
"  she*s  dead,  and  I  never  knew  she  was  ill ! " 

Her  hand,  with  a  half-opened  letter  from  Miss 
Thompson,  hung  by  her  side.  With  difficulty  she  was 
led  to  the  sofa ;  where  she  lay  some  minutes  heaving 
audibly. 

The  children  looked  sorrowful,  and  asked  to  hear 
more  about  Lilly;  for  whom  they  felt  great  interest, 
as  she  had  often  been  made  to  remind  them  of  their 
own  little  sister.  But  Marie  could  only  say  from  time 
to  time,  **  And  it's  all  happened  without  my  being 
"  amongst  them.  Oh  that  I  could  go  to  them !  but  I 
"  suppose  I  mustn't." 

As  soon  as  she  was  a  little  calmer,  she  took  the 
half-concealed  letter,  and  with  faltering  voice  read  how 
the  dear  child  had  been  attacked  in  the  head  and  throat ; 
how  patiently  and  beautiftilly  she  had  borne  her  severe 
sickness ;  and  how,  though  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done,  her  soul  had  within  a  few  days  taken  its  happy 
flight  to  heaven. 

Her  papa  had  been  sent  for  from  Wales  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness,  but  had  returned  only  two 
hours  before  her  death.  His  accumulation  of  trials, 
and  especially  this  last,  had  so  disturbed  his  system 
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that,  before  the  funeral  took  place,  he  had  himself  been 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever.  Mrs.  Duke  was  now  in 
constant  attendance  at  his  bed-side  ;  as  was  also  his 
father-in-law  Mr.  Thompson  ;  to  whom  Lilly  was  very 
dear,  and  who  had  hastened  to  console  them  in  their 
distress. 

As  for  Miss  Thompson  herself,  she  had  not  been 
allowed  to  be  present.  Her  sister  having  been  displeased 
with  her  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  she  had  set  off  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  friend  ;  and  it  was  by  mere  accident  she 
had  even  heard  of  the  illness  of  her  little  niece,  a  few 
hours  before  her  departure. 

Miss  Thompson  mentioned  also  that  there  was  some 
probability  of  Mr.  Duke's  throwing  up  his  office  as 
Marie's  guardian.  At  this  our  heroine  expressed 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  He  alone  knew  the  com- 
plicated state  of  her  mining  property ;  and  as  her 
mamma  had  transferred  her  to  him  just  before  her 
death,  with  the  request  and  full  confidence  that  he 
would  be  her  protector  till  she  married  or  died,  she  did 
not  see  how  he  could  think  it  right  to  give  her  up  on 
any  ground. 

From  the  time  of  his  father's  death  her  parents  had 
looked  upon  him  as  their  adopted  son.  "  Mr.  Duke 
"  himself",  she  said,  "  has  often  told  me  how,  when  he 
"  was  sent  abroad  for  his  health,  before  he  was  or- 
^'  dained,  my  mamma  had  all  his  things  prepared  and 
"  packed  for  him  as  usual ;  and  when  he  opened  his 
*'  portmanteau  at  Paris,  he  found  in  it  a  pocket-book 
"  enclosing  a  £40  note  from  my  papa  to  enable  him  to 
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"  feel  more  at  liberty  in  his  expenses ;  and  then  under- 
"  neath  everything  was  a  £10  note  from  mamma  out  of 
"  her  private  purse.  When  he  married,  mamma  was 
"  at  Marchwiel,  and  entirely  superintended  the  fur- 
"  nishing  of  his  house  in  a  neighbouring  curacy.  It  is 
"  to  her  that  Mrs.  Duke  always  says  she  owes  her 
"  knowledge  of  the  management  both  of  her  children 
'*  and  of  her  house." 

But  before  taking  leave  of  poor  Lilly,  the  reader  must 
understand  that,  though  an  attack  in  the  head  and  throat 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death,  the  cause  of  that 
attack  itself  was  the  death  of  our  own  little  girl,  at  the 
same  age  of  six,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
1847.  By  a  singular  fatality,  any  remarkable  event 
which  Marie  heard  of  was  pretty  sure  to  give  rise, 
before  long,  to  one  of  more  or  less  resemblance  in  her 
own  circle  ;  and  from  the  time  she  had  learnt  from  mv 
wife  some  particulars  of  the  interesting  and  edifjring 
end  of  our  beloved  Marian,  the  death  of  Lilly  was 
doubtless  inevitable. 

Having  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our 
little  friend  since,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that 
she  seems  none  the  worse  for  her  adventure ;  and, 
although  one  cannot  congratulate  her  on  having  been 
recalled, — in  place  of  an  immediate  entrance  into 
heaven, — to  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  this  lower 
world,  one  must  hope  and  pray  that,  like  S^  Winifred, 
she  may  reach  the  haven  with  increased  glory  in  the 
end. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   POETIC   VEIN. 

Miss  Thompson's  last  letter  formed  for  some  days  the 
chief  subject  of  Marie's  conversation.  Her  studies 
seemed  at  an  end :  she  must  write  here  and  there,  and 
employ  herself  as  her  spirits  would  best  allow. 

She  had,  however,  given  my  wife  no  unfrequent  in- 
timation of  her  verse-making  powers,  and  had  even 
mentioned  how  two  or  three  of  her  best  productions 
had  been  inserted  by  Mrs.  Duke  in  her  monthly  pub- 
lication, and  elicited  much  praise.  On  such  occasions 
my  wife  said  but  little  ;  almost  fearing  she  might  take 
it  into  her  head  to  scribble  something  about  us,  and  get 
it  inserted  in  some  London  periodical. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  could  exceed  the  loveliness 
of  some  of  our  October  days :  the  clearness  with  which 
we  could  see  the  hills,  made  it  seem  as  if  some  power 
had  moved  them  from  their  foimdations,  and  brought 
them  within  speaking  distance.  In  the  midst  of  this  still 
autumnal  beauty,  the  want  of  encouragement  mattered 
little  to  our  heroine :  from  nature  itself  her  mind  re- 
ceived its  last  poetic  impulse. 
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Having  ascertained  the  exact  age  of  Ignatius,  she 
found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  this  dormant 
talent.  It  was  unusual  to  take  much  notice  of  any  but 
his  saints'  days ;  but  on  the  morning  when  he  was  five 
and  a  half,  she  requested  that  he  might  return  from 
Mass  with  her ;  and  taking  him  to  a  shop,  bought  a  little 
print  of  his  patron  saint. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  morning,"  says  my  wife,  "  the 
print  was  duly  presented,  with  an  enormous  kiss ; 
which  he  instantly  brushed  oflf  with  his  pinafore,  and 
was  required  in  consequence  to  express  his  thanks 
with  double  politeness. 

"  Soon  after,  I  found  her  yawning  over  her  lessons ; 
but  on  my  entrance  she  bestirred  herself  and  said, 
'  Perhaps  you  don't  like  poetry,  Mrs.  Seager?'  '  Cer- 
*  tainly,  if  it's  good.'  '  Mrs.  Duke  encouraged  me 
^  to  write  it.'  '  Did  she  ?  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
'  you  likely  to  excel ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.'  After 
*'  a  little  more  conversation,  Marie,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  was  conscious  of  important  occupation,  walked 
up  stairs,  and  there  remained  till  dinner-time. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  children  were  gone  to 
their  garden  labours  and  I  was  all  alone,  she  en- 
tered with  a  gentle  step  and  flushed  countenance, 
and  with  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand.  With, 
"  an  insinuating  smile,  she  begged  my  acceptance  of  a 
few  verses  she  had  written  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude. 

Opening  the  sheet,  and  seeing  it  well  filled,  and  in 
her  prettiest  writing,  I  said :  '  You're  very  good  to 
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"  '  take  so  much  trouble.     And  is  it  all  your  own  com- 

*  position?' 
^  Every  line ; '  she  said  spiritedly ;  *  and  I  hope 

"  '  you'll  like  it ;  but  it's  some  time  since  I've  tried  my 

*  hand.'     After  this  she  again  left  me  to  myself. 

The  heading  was  *  To  Ignatius  Seager ' ;   and  it 

began : 

Smiling  boy  of  five  years  old, 
Now  my  gladsome  eyes  behold 
Thy  birth-day  !  and  with  rapture  I 
"Wish  thee,  dearest,  every  joy. 
Thou  art  but  an  infant  now  ; 
Joy  sits  smiling  on  thy  brow  ; 
Yet  we  ofttimes  tears  may  trace, 
Rolling  down  thy  dimpled  face, 
E'en  in  infancy  ;  to  show. 
All  is  not  serene  below. 


I  read  a  dozen  lines,  folded  up  the  sheet,  and  put 
it  into  my  desk;    where  it  remained  till  after  the 
"  denouement,  without  further  inspection. 

"  There  was  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  pro- 
"  duction  was  not  Marie's.  The  sentiments  were  not 
"  hers,  and  were  anything  but  applicable  to  Ignatius. 
^*  His  face  was  not  dimpled ;  tears  were  not  often  seen 
rolling  down  it ;  he  coidd  not  be  regarded  as  an  infant, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  and  it  was  not  his 
birth-day. 

"  I  was  afraid  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  Marie ;  for 
**  I  feared  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  her  claim 
*^  to  the  authorship,  she  might  little  regard  truth ;  and 
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"  haying  no  evidence  to  bring  forward,  and  always 
"  hearing  that  we  did  not  yet  understand  her,  I  thought 
"  it  best  to  leave  to  time  the  true  explanation. 

"  A  few  days  after,  she  said  in  a  modest  tone :  *  You 
"  '  didn't  tell  me,  Mrs.  Seager,  how  you  liked  the 
"  *  verses.'  I  replied  coldly  :  *  I  only  read  a  few  lines.' 
**  She  said  no  more ;  and  thus  terminated  with  us  her 
"  career  as  a  poetess." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MR.   DUKE   ACCEPTS   OVERTON  : — ^ANNUAL 
FESTIVITIES   ELSEWHERE. 

Some  time  had  elapsed ;  and,  having  heard  no  more  of 
the  Dukes,  Marie  began  to  wonder  what  was  going  on. 

At  length  a  thick  letter  from  Mrs.  Duke  arrived,  con- 
taining a  bracelet  made  of  poor  Lilly's  hair,  with  a 
gilt  heart  in  the  middle ;  and  an  apology  for  its  being 
80  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Duke's  illness  had  been  very  severe.  Notwith- 
standing the  attendance  of  three  medical  men,  the 
nervous  fever  by  which  he  had  been  attacked  had  kept 
every  one  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  was  now  a  little 
better  ;  but  still  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

After  expressing  in  a  feeling  manner  her  own  deep 
affliction,  Mrs.  Duke  proceeded  to  mention  an  approach- 
ing new  era  in  their  history. 

Her  husband's  friend  and  old  pupil  Mr.  Drake  had 
offered  him  the  vacant  living  of  Overton,  adjoining 
Marie's  native  parish ;  and  the  neighbourhood  having 
been  from  his  youth  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  to  Marie 
herself,  he  had  been  unable  to  refuse  it ;  especially  as 
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the  present  state  of  liis  health,  required  more  rest  and 
retirement  firom  society. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  we  had  made  up  our 
minds,  conditionally  at  least,  to  pass  the  winter  at  the 
Baumschule ;  and  here  our  heroine  saw  the  return  of 
her  own  birthday,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  But  she 
had  adopted  as  a  special  patroness  the  Saint  whose 
celebrated  Well  is  one  of  the  notabilities  of  her  dear 
North  Wales,  adding  at  her  conditional  baptism  the 
name  of  this  Saint  to  that  of  "  Marie ".  In  honour, 
therefore,  of  S'  Winifred,  she  transferred  the  com- 
memoration of  her  own  natural  birth  from  Friday  the 
first  to  Sunday  the  third  of  November ;  darkening  both 
days  by  sacrilegious  communions,  but  preparing  for 
the  Sunday  by  taking  care  on  the  intermediate  Saturday 
to  superintend  the  construction,  in  accordance  with  un- 
interrupted precedent,  of  a  cake  as  worthy  as  might  be 
of  the  occasion. 

On  the  8th  she  had  another  letter  from  Miss  Thomp- 
son ;  in  which,  or  in  a  letter  she  received  about  the 
same  time,  she  learned  that  there  had  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
All,  however,  was  now  comfortably  settled ;  and  they 
were  at  liberty  to  leave,  whenever  Mr.  Duke  was  in  a 
state  to  travel. 

Great  regret  was  expressed  by  his  present  congrega- 
tion ;  the  more  because  the  state  of  his  health  prevented 
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his  even  giving  them  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  a 
farewell  address. 

Mrs.  Duke  entered  also  into  a  difference  which  had 
arisen  between  herself  and  Miss  Thompson,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  the  latter  from  St.  John's  Wood. 
She  had  written,  however,  to  ask  her  to  accompany 
them  to  Overton  ;  and  she  hoped  she  would  acquiesce, 
and  that  all  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  At  pre- 
sent she  was  in  the  North. 

Marie's  thoughts  were  now  occupied  with  the  several 
circumstances  and  supposed  particulars  of  the  Dukes* 
intended  removal  to  Overton.  Her  lessons,  she  said, 
were  such  a  task  !  She  should  now  be  more  than  ever 
regretted ;  and  how  often  would  Mr.  Duke  say,  "  Oh 
^*  that  Marie  had  never  become  a  Catholic  ! " 

However,  after  answering  her  letters,  and  giving  her 
usual  good  advice,  her  spirit  was  refreshed  by  a  visit  to 
Fraulein  Susen  on  the  occasion  of  tliis  friend's  annual 
festival,  that  of  S'  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  on  the  19th 
of  November. 

The  party  was  to  consist  of  the  lady's  young  friends  ; 
but  as  gentlemen  were  inadmissible,  Marie  feared  the 
affair  might  be  a  dull  one.  A  bright  thought,  however, 
came  into  her  mind :  could  she  not  enliven  the  evening 
by  finding  a  harp  ? — which  might  afterwards  be  brought 
to  the  Baumschule  ;  as  she  feared,  if  she  longer  put  off 
resuming  her  practice,  she  should  lose  altogether  her 
powers. 
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Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  go  early 
to  Fraulein  Susen ;  and  after  making  herself  useful  for 
a  time,  should  search  the  town  for  the  instrument  in 
question.  After  this  she  was  to  stay  all  night  with  her 
friend,  and  join  us  the  next  evening  at  Mrs.  D— 's. 

This  being  our  heroine's  first  introduction  to  German 
society,  she  was  more  than  usually  anxious  to  make  aa 
favourable  an  appearance  as  possible.  She  lamented 
the  absence  of  her  English  wardrobe,  and  especially  of 
her  mamma's  jewel-box  and  the  various  family  chains 
which  had  come  down  to  her  from  the  kindred  of  both 
her  parents. 

Help,  however,  there  was  none :  so  she  resolved  to 
trust  to  her  usual  good  fortune  in  making  friends  ;  and 
after  borrowing  what  she  thought  most  requisite,  filled 
her  soul  with  the  spirit  of  the  harp ;  and  going  over  in 
her  mind  the  difficult  runs  and  passages  of  some  of 
her  favourite  pieces,  sallied  forth  for  the  town ;  where 
we  leave  her  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

At  Mrs.  D.'s  she  met  my  wife  with  the  warmth  of  a 
long  separated  friend;  and  after  inquiring  eagerly  if 
anything  had  occurred  during  what  had  appeared  to 
her  so  long  an  absence  from  her  home,  related  how 
Fraulein  Susen  and  she  had  visited  without  success 
every  place  where  it  was  at  all  likely  a  harp  might  be 
found.  She  had  even  been  restrained  with  difficulty 
from  calling  on  an  English  family  who,  she  was  told, 
had  one ;  and  who,  as  they  were  going  to  leave,  might 
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possibly  be  disposing  of  it  to  some  shop  Jfrom  which  she 
could  hire  it. 

Her  disappointment  was  of  course  great ;  but  she 
had  had  a  delightful  visit,  and  had  carefully  selected  a 
few  of  the  young  people  with  whom  to  be  more  in- 
timate ;  following  in  this  the  Dukes'  advice,  not  to  be 
too  hasty  in  making  friendships. 

As  regarded  ornament,  her  regrets  had  been  without 
cause ;  as  the  attire  of  the  young  ladies  had  been  cha- 
racterised by  a  simple  neatness  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  display  of  her  own  more  costly  apparel,  and 
of  her  hereditary  chains  and  jewels,  somewhat  out  of 
place. 

Her  broken  German  had  caused  considerable  enter- 
tainment :  all  however  had  paid  her  the  greatest  atten- 
tion ;  in  fact  there  could  be  little  doubt,  that  the  "  fair 
daughter  of  Albion ",  as  one  of  the  guests  was  pleased 
to  designate  her,  had  been  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 

Nor  indeed,  independently  of  her  own  statements, 
did  it  appear  that  her  attempts  had  failed.  Her  system 
was  of  course  to  take  care  that  her  supposed  ante- 
cedents should  be  known,  and  then  to  fill  up  by  acting, 
the  character  of  which  the  outline  had  already  been 
drawn.  She  had  learnt,  too,  the  use  which  could  be 
made  of  a  bright  smiling  countenance ;  and  had  often 
seen  the  magical  effect  of  her  own  in  interesting 
strangers  in  her  favour,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  her  artless  and  good-natured  laugh. 
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LETTER   FROM   JANE   RANDALLS  : — THE 
OVERTON   HALL   FAMILY. 

To  my  wife,  Marie  had  expressed  her  determination 
to  put  away  all  thoughts  of  Eustace ;  but  we  soon  found 
that  it  was  her  practice  to  narrate  to  others  the  story  of 
her  sufferings  on  his  account.  The  worst  of  this  habit 
was  that  it  appeared  to  have  the  effect,  as  might  have 
•  been  anticipated,  of  adding  fresh  vigour  to  a  fire  which 
it  was  become  the  more  important  to  quench,  because 
she  had  heard  that  her  faithless  lover  was  to  be  married 
in  August  to  the  lady  who  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Although  we  were  not  as  yet  aware  of  this  last  fact, 
it  was  thought  right,  as  often  as  a  sigh  accompanied 
with  a  pathetic  look  was  heard,  to  remind  her  of  the 
danger  of  dwelling  upon  the  subject.  This  she  freely 
acknowledged ;  and  begged  that  on  such  occasions  she 
might  always  be  roused  from  her  reveries. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  efforts  of  my  wife,  the  pen- 
sive beauty  of  a  fine  November  morning  had  tinged 
our  heroine's  thoughts  with  a  gentle  sadness ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  sorrows  of  unrequited  love,  she  had 
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been  lamenting  also  the  more  prosaic  misery  which 
Mr.  Parry  had  inflicted  on  her  dear  neighbourhood, 
when  a  brighter  gleam  shone  in  upon  the  current  of 
her  thoughts. 

First  there  was  the  usual  quick  movement  which 
Marie  was  accustomed  to  make  on  the  staircase,  when 
in  haste  to  meet  the  postman  before  he  reached  the 
landing.  Immediately  after,  she  entered,  and  exhibiting 
certain  diminutive  sheets  of  note  paper,  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, "  At  last  I've  got  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  and 
**  schoolfellow  Jane  Bandalls  of  Overton  Hall :  may  I 
^^  read  it?" 

Scarcely  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  threw  herself 
on  one  of  the  more  distant  chairs,  and  began  a  lively 
and  interesting  epistle  from  North  Wales. 

First  her  correspondent  entered  warmly  into  her 
change  of  religion,  and  the  difference  it  had  made  in 
the  feelings  of  her  former  friends.  For  herself,  she 
was  no  bigot :  she  was  of  opinion  that  everyone  ought  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ;  and  were  she 
to  think  it  her  own  duty  to  become  a  Catholic, — ^which 
she  was  far  from  expecting, — she  should  think  it  a  great 
presumption  for  anyone  to  interfere  with  her  decision. 
But  however  it  might  be  with  her  own  views,  those  of 
her  old  friends  were  fast  changing,  and  Marie  made  the 
fifth  who  within  six  months  had  gone  over  to  Rome. 
As  regarded  her,  the  more  she  was  forsaken  by  others, 
the  greater  her  own  attachment  would  be.  They  had 
alwayd^been  sisters  in  affection ;  and  adversity  was  the 
trial  of  love. 
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Here  the  reader  must  be  informed,  that  a  little  before 
the  arrival  of  this  letter,  there  had  been  a  shocking 
accident  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Bonn.  An  English  boy 
had  been  playing  on  the  banisters,  and  had  fallen  from 
a  great  height  to  the  bottom.  The  landlady,  a  highly 
estimable  person,  was  sitting  in  the  entrance-hall :  she 
saw  the  rapid  descent,  and  the  head  dashed  on  the  floor. 
She  just  gave  utterance  to  an  expression  of  horror,  and 
fell  dead  or  dying  from  her  chair. 

In  the  letter,  after  an  appropriate  allusion  to  this 
double  catastrophe.  Miss  Randalls  proceeded  to  say  that 
her  brother  Bob,  with  two  friends,  had  arrived  at  the 
hotel  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence ;  but  had  immediately 
removed  to  the  Belle  Vue,  where  they  remained  two 
nights ;  and  great  was  his  mortification  when  he  learned 
afterwards  that  Marie  was  at  that  very  time  in  Bonn. 

Miss  Randalls  added  various  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  Parry  affair ;  and  spoke  of  her  father's  imeasi- 
ness  on  our  heroine's  account.  She  spoke  also,  but  with 
caution,  of  Marie's  proud  and  too  sensitive  disposition ; 
and  of  her  never  having  answered  (from  whatever 
cause)  her  own  last  letter;  written  eight  months  before. 

As  regarded  Miss  Randalls'  own  family,  their  former 
peace  and  comfort  had  given  place  to  the  greatest  un- 
happiness ;  owing  to  her  father's  having  married  a  per- 
fect virago,  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Leach, — of  "  Prim- 
rose Cottage"  perhaps ; — ^who  with  her  two  daughters 
bade  fair  to  turn  the  former  family  out  of  doors.  Al- 
ready the  old  servants  had  been  dismissed. 
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Lloyd  (her  elder  brother)  had  been  presented  by  Sir 
C.  Thackerley  to  a  good  living  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  being  newly  married,  and  much  occupied  with  his 
own  studies,  as  well  as  in  teaching  his  wife  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Welch,  would  have  been  little  disposed,  even 
had  the  place  been  more  inviting,  to  make  needless 
visits  to  Overton  Hall.  The  bride,  it  seemed,  was  re- 
quired to  rise  at  six ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  that  Miss 
Randalls  was  able  to  add,  that  her  progress  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  full  proportion  to  her  industry. 

As  for  Bob,  uncle  Robert  had  just  died,  and  left  him 
all  his  fortune ;  and  he  was  about  to  transfer  himself  to 
the  Woodhouse,  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  order.  Watkin 
was  at  Brasennose,  enjoying  his  privilege  of  Founder's 
Kin. 

Mary  also  was  out  of  the  way  ;  she  and  Mr.  Maybury 
still  living  very  happily  at  the  Pymrydd.  Marie  would 
be  glad  to  hear  how  much  he  had  overcome  his  Hiber- 
nicisms,  and  how  good  a  footing  he  had  gained  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Betsey  had  just  finished  her  education  ,•  and  united 
to  a  remarkably  fine  face  and  figure  a  very  accomplished 
mind  and  high  spirit.  Being  unable  to  endure,  even 
for  a  short  visit,  the  presiding  genius  at  the  Hall,  she 
was  flitting  from  friend  to  friend,  and  everywhere 
greatly  admired. 

As  for  Miss  Randalls  herself,  her  feelings  were  deep, 
but  much  modified  by  the  agreeable  fact  of  her  being 
likely  in  a  short  time  to  take  final  leave  of  the  place 
She  had  long  reciprocated  the  preference  shewn  her  by 
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the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  Cunliffe,  Vicar  of  Wrex- 
ham ;  which  had  now  become  tangible  by  their  being 
engaged. 

Mr.  Charles  Cunliffe  was,  in  one  word,  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  husband  elect.  Both  families  were  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  the  union ;  and  they  had  the  further 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
participated  in  their  pleasure.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  little  wonderful  that  with  her  at  least,  in  spite  of 
her  step-mother,  the  world  should  roll  smoothly  along ; 
and  that  she  should  be  willing,  for  the  short  remaining 
interval  before  her  marriage,  to  put  up  as  much  as 
possible  with  both  mother  and  daughters. 

In  conclusion,  Marie  was  of  course  intreated  to  write 
at  once,  and  give  full  particulars  with  respect  to  herself 
and  us. 

The  letter  ended,  my  wife  remarked :  "  How  odd 
"  you  should  never  have  mentioned  these  old  Mends 
"  before.*' 

'^  It's  not  that  I  didn't  think  of  them  day  and  night : 
it  was  they  who  would  have  been  my  advisers  about 
Eustace,  had  they  been  at  home ;  but  I  feared  they 
might  cease  to  notice  me  now ; — the  more  as  I  didn't 
treat  them  in  the  jfriendly  manner  I  ought  to  have 
"  done  last  year.  There  is  no  family  in  the  whole 
'^  neighbourhood  more  respected  than  they  have  always 
'^  been :  they  are  the  kindest,  most  hospitable,  and  most 
"  disinterested  people  in  the  world,  with  a  great  share 
^^  of  common  sense. 
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''  Mr.  RandalU  is  of  a  very  ancient  Welch  £unily : 
he  delights  in  genealogical  recollections^  and  whoever 
is  in  doubt  in  any  question  of  pedigree^  has  only  to 
apply  to  the  old  squire  of  Overton. 
''  Mrs.  BandaUs^  the  beloved  mother  of  the  six  chil- 
"  dren  mentioned  in  the  letter^  died  about  the  same 
time  with  my  step-papa.  Her  friendship  with  mamma 
began  from  infancy ;  and  as  they  were  married  within 
two  miles  of  each  other^  no  joy  or  sorrow  affected  the 
one,  without  being  sympathized  in  by  the  other. 

My  own  papa  had  been  so  highly  respected,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  select  his  successor.  Mr.  Maybury 
was  very  clever,  but  he  was  Irish ;  and  the  Welch  and 
''  Irish  are  said  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  each 
other,  at  least  in  our  part.  However  mamma  had 
great  discernment;  and  she  was  sure,  when  really 
''  known,  he  would  be  liked.  Besides,  his  father 
*'  having  died  early,  and  he  being  the  only  son,  he  had 
'^  been  the  more  diligent  in  his  studies,  in  consequence 
**  of  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  mother  and  sisters. 
**  Mrs.  Maybury  and  her  daughters  live  in  a  pretty 
"  cottage  adjoining  the  park  of  her  brother-in-law  Sir 
"  Kingston  Maybury,  on  the  lake  of  Killamey." 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Mr.  Duke's  illness  had  re- 
turned, and  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  serious. 
Marie's  anxiety  was  of  course  extreme ;  especially  when, 
on  opening  a  letter  from  Miss  Thompson,  on  the  STth  of 
November,  she  learned  that  his  condition  was  ail  but 
desperate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


LITERARY  AND   OTHER  ATTAINMENTS. 


We  had  told  our  heroine  that  books  would  be  almost 
our  only  companions.  This  was  just  what  she  wanted : 
nothing  could  be  more  to  her  taste;  especially  when 
she  had  to  devote  herself  so  much  to  the  improvement 
of  her  mind. 

Unhappily  her  old  antipathy  to  French  continued; 
and^  in  spite  of  any  efforts  to  the  contrary,  was  a  stand- 
ing obstacle  to  our  domestic  arrangements. 

It  was  our  plan,  with  a  view  especially  to  the  chil- 
dren's advantage,  to  keep  up,  as  far  as  might  be,  French 
conversation  among  ourselves.  Of  course,  when  Marie 
became  a  temporary  member  of  our  family,  we  wished, 
both  on  her  account  and  on  our  own,  that  she  should 
help  us  in  this  endeavour,  rather  than  add  her  weight 
to  the  difficulties  which  naturally  stood  in  our  way. 

For  the  children  this  was  the  more  important,  be- 
cause it  had  been  my  own  nile,  longer  than  they  could 
remember,  to  say  everything  to  them  in  Latin;  and 
this  rule  I  was  by  no  means  willing  to  set  aside.    As 
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regarded  Marie^  besides  the  alleged  wishes  of  her 
old  friends^  and  the  obvious  moral  advantage  of  her 
overcoming  an  unreasonable  antipathy^  an  improved 
knowledge  of  French  would  of  course  be  a  great  help 
towards  her  professed  object  of  engaging  in  tuition. 

With  independent  reasons  of  much  less  strength^  it 
might  fairly  have  been  expected  that  she  would  willingly 
make  an  effort  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  persons 
whom  she  professedly  regarded  as  her  benefactors. 
But  such  was  her  indolence^  and  her  disinclination  to 
be  disturbed^  especially  in  talking^  that  notwithstanding 
some  appearance  of  good  intentions^  I  was  unaUe^ 
during  the  thirteen  months  of  her  residence  with  us^ 
to  obtain  almost  any  practical  result. 

This  will  seem  the  less  surprising,  if  we  bear  in 
mind, — first,  that  besides  her  real  disposition  towards 
indolence,  an  absence  of  energy  in  overcoming  inclina- 
tion was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character  she  had 
assumed ;  and  secondly,  that  conversation  was  her  ele- 
ment; at  once  the  main  relief  to  her  troubled  mind, 
and  the  chief  instrument  of  her  success.  Was  it  likely 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  one  who  had  no  real 
wish  to  please  any  living  soul  but  herself,  would  wil- 
lingly be  subject  to  the  disfiguring  impediment  of  a 
half-known  foreign  language  ? 

In  one  way,  it  is  true,  we  obtained  a  kind  of  success. 
It  was  not  merely  annoying,  but  also  more  seriously 
objectionable,  that  the  pleasing  intercourse  by  which 
parents  unbend  their  minds,  and  children  are  at  once 
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instructed  and  kept  jfrom  mischief,  should  be  ordinarily 
sacrificed  to  a  stranger  who  was  uneasy  during  almost 
all  conversation  of  which  she  was  not  the  centre.  If 
therefore  by  the  plan  in  question,  no  other  object  were 
attained  than  to  diminish  materially  the  number  of 
Marie's  words,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  the  gain 
would  be  considerable. 

So  far  then  as  this  collateral  advantage  was  con- 
cerned, we  certainly  had  a  measure  of  success ;  for, 
besides  what  little  she  was  willing  to  attempt  in  the 
way  of  actual  French  conversation,  she  occasionally 
kept  silence,  or  nearly  so,  through  an  entire  meal.  But 
then, — during  the  latter  months,  especially,  of  her  so- 
journ with  us, — her  silence  was  not  of  a  nature  to  add 
greatly  to  the  sociality  of  the  repast ;  so  that  altogether 
it  was  seldom  practicable,  without  unpleasantness,  to 
press  the  unhappy  French. 

As  to  the  Latin  and  Italian,  by  which  it  had  been 
understood  that  our  heroine's  anti- Gallic  feelings  were 
compensated,  the  former  seemed  now  to  have  gone 
almost  entirely  to  the  German  winds ;  while  of  the 
latter,  if  the  reading  of  proper  names  in  the  newspaper 
was  not  too  severe  a  test,  no  trace  appeared  to  remain. 

This,  however,  might  seem  the  less  surprising, because, 
— as  professed  cooks,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  incapable 
of  boiling  a  potato, — it  was  evident  that  Marie,  in  the 
ardour  with  which  she  had  pursued  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning,  had  neglected  the  elementary  one  of 
reading,  even  in  English. 
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That  she  read  for  the  most  part  without  life  and  ex- 
pression^ might  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
her  habit  of  inattention  and  abstraction^  especially  when 
reading  anything  of  a  more  intellectual  character.  But 
to  account  for  her  pronunciation  of  classical  and  foreign 
names  in  general^  and  indeed  of  a  large  proportion  of 
what  might  in  any  sense  be  called  hard  words^  it  was 
necessary  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  both  these  explana- 
tions^ as  well  as  to  allow  for  the  effects  of  her  late  illness^ 
and  as  much  nervousness  as  might  be  besides. 

Under  the  head  of  pronunciation  may  be  mentioned 
also  a  confirmed  habit  she  had  of  pronouncing  the  pro- 
noun us  ^  uz.  This  she  despaired  of  curings  and 
affirmed  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  even  the  upper 
classes  in  h^r  own  neighbourhood. 

She  hated  dictionaries,  and  no  wonder ;  for  she  had 
never  acquired,  and,  in  spite  of  my  wife's  charitable 
endeavours,  seemed  unlikely  ever  to  acquire,  the  most 
moderate  skill  in  using  them :  in  fact  one  might  have 
thought  the  order  of  the  alphabet  had  shared,  as  re- 
garded her,  the  fate  of  order  in  general. 

To  go  back  to  her  higher  attainments, — before  we 
left  Brussels,  our  two  little  boys,  having  heard  her  men- 
tion her  knowledge  of  Latin,  were  anxious  to  draw  her 
out  on  the  subject;  but  she  either  instantly  changed 
the  conversation,  or  began  to  play  with  them.  Chil- 
dren, however,  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  object ;  and 
ours  were  determined  to  fathom  their  new  friend's  depth 
in  this  particular  acquirement;  it  being  one  in  which 
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they  Had  themselves  some  considerable  interest.  At 
each  visit,  therefore,  they  renewed  the  attack;  imtil 
one  day  my  wife,  being  separated  only  by  folding 
doors,  heard  her  say  to  her  surprise,  in  a  harsh  and 
decisive  tone  :  "  Don't  ask  me  again  about  it ;  it's  very 
"  disagreeable  to  me.  You  needn't  think  I  don't  know 
"  Latin ;  for  I've  learnt  it  from  six  years  old :  go  away." 
This  silenced  them  for  the  moment;  but  soon  after 
they  were  heard  to  say  one  to  another ;  "  Miss  Garside 
'*  only  pretends  to  know  it." 

This  perverse  criticism  did  not  prevent  her  favouring 
Ignatius  with  her  particular  regard,  and  she  repeatedly 
told  his  mamma  that  some  early  day  she  shoidd  surprise 
her  with  his  half-length  in  crayons. 

We  were  unwilling  that  her  time  should  be  occupied 
on  our  account ;  besides  which,  hostile  head-aches, — a 
complaint  which,  it  seemed,  had  had  its  origin  in  the 
ardour  of  her  attachment  to  this  accomplishment, — 
threatened  to  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  her  intention. 
Of  course  we  discouraged  her  attempting  to  resume  the 
pursuit  at  present ;  but  she  was  determined,  in  spite  of 
this  danger,  to  produce  such  a  representation  of  Ignatius 
as  would  be  worthy  of  her  skill  and  of  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal,  months  rolled  away  with- 
out the  production  of  the  likeness ;  and  ultimately  she 
informed  us  that  she  had  discovered,  some  time  since, 
that  the  expense  of  the  materials  would  be  so  consider- 
able, that  she  was  sure  we  should  not  have  Hked  her  to 
incur  it. 
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SOS  LITBRART  AND   OTHER  ATTAIN MBNTS. 

Another  fayourite  occupation  was  that  of  sketching ; 
in  which  way  the  reader  will  remember  the  skill  she 
shewed  at  St.  Goar.  Unhappily,  her  portfolios  were 
either  in  Wales  or  in  London ;  together  with  her  books, 
pencils,  and  other  artistic  requisites  ;  of  which  she  had 
a  large  collection. 

She  had  boasted  much  of  her  powers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  and  that  without  corporal  correction ; 
but  we  may  safely  say  that,  so  far  as  ours  were  con- 
cerned, no  trace  ever  shewed  itself  of  any  ability  to 
gain  respect  either  for  herself  personally,  or  for  any 
delegated  authority  she  might  have  to  exercise  oyer 
them ;  much  less  to  acquire  any  portion  of  the  influ- 
ence of  loye. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  she 
had  giyen  way  considerably  to  the  spirit  of  boasting, 
and  presented  herself  in  much  too  fayourable  a  point 
of  yiew ;  and  what  with  this,  and  what  with  our  ge- 
neral obseryation  of  her  character,  our  confidence  in 
her  statements  was  gradually  diminishing. 

Not  dreaming,  however,  of  the  fictitiousness  of  her 
character  as  a  whole,  we  endeavoured  to  give  to  her 
conduct  as  charitable  an  explanation  as  we  could.  In- 
stead of  supposing  a  deliberate  purpose  of  deceiving, 
we  hoped  that  a  vanity  and  egotism,  of  the  extent  of 
which  she  might  not  be  aware,  had  led  her  into  extrava- 
gant notions  about  her  own  acquirements  and  recom- 
mendations ;  and  that,  if  she  was  guilty  of  conscious 
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exaggerations  as  to  particulars,  they  were  rather  the  ex- 
temporaneous effusions  of  an  Tinbridled  tongue,  than  the 
result  of  premeditation. 

She  had  also  the  forethought  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
any  Utde  inaccuracies  which  might  be  observed  in  her 
assertions,  by  candid  avowals  of  the  mischief  which  had 
been  done  to  the  simplicity  of  her  character,  both  by 
her  having  been  sent  to  the  school  at  Chester,  and  by 
her  having  been  allowed  to  be  so  much  with  "Wyms". 

As  however  she  was  under  our  protection  for  the 
time,  and  professed  to  be  so  desirous  of  improvement, 
we  thought  it  right,  quietly  and  with  such  charitable 
qualification  as  has  just  been  suggested,  to  call  her  at- 
tention, as  occasion  might  offer,  to  this  imperfection. 
But  neither  at  such  times,  nor  when  anything  occurred 
to  put  her  acquirements  to  the  test,  was  any  practical 
acknowledgement  forthcoming.  If  she  was  not  eloquent 
in  her  defence,  she  at  least  took  care,  either  by  laconic 
expressions  or  by  mysterious  sighs,  or  other  outward 
signs,  to  indicate  her  feeling  how  little  she  was  under- 
stood, and  how  differently  we  should  one  day  judge 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

HABITS  IN   OENKRAL. 


In  Marie's  afternoon  walks  with  my  wife  and  cluldreny 
in  which  they  were  ordinarily  joined  by  Mrs.  D.» 
sometimes  also  by  Fraulein  Snsen,  she  was  a  tiresome 
companion ;  aLnost  always  fidling  back,  or  complaining 
of  the  pace.  This  was  of  course  the  effect  of  her  late 
illness,  and  her  naturally  weak  constitution. 

It  was  true  she  might  be  seen  occasionally,  when  all 
at  home  had  been  left  busily  employed,  moving  briskly 
down  the  avenue ;  but  when  walking  with  others,  the 
party  was  always  obliged  to  humour  her ;  until  the 
cold  weather  made  it  necessary  that  she  shoidd  choose 
between  walking  alone  and  adopting  in  company  the 
quicker  pace  which  in  general  she  reserved  for  private 
use. 

Her  ordinary  slowness  may  have  been  caused  pardy 
by  affectation  and  the  desire  of  being  a  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  but  in  part,  no  doubt,  arose  from  real  indo- 
lence. During  the  autumn  of  1850  this  latter  dispo- 
sition, the  natural  result  of  a  self-indulgent  turn  of 
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mind  was  being  increased  by  the  easy  sort  of  life  she 
was  leading. 

"  Open  your  eyes,  ma'am;  and  shut  your  mouth" ; 
was  the  pithy  advice  of  a  certain  physician  to  a  lady 
who  wished  her  dimensions  lessened.  Marie  reversed 
this  apophthegm. 

As  regarded  her  eyes,  the  reader  has  seen  already 
how  little  her  practice  was  in  accordance  with  the 
doctor's  advice  ;  and  although,  considering  the  amount 
of  head-work  she  must  have  got  through  during  her 
residence  at  the  Baumschule,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  both  her  sleep  and  her  indolence  in  general 
were  considerably  less  than  they  appeared,  yet  during 
that  autumn  she  seemed  in  reality  to  have  made  herself 
more  than  usually  comfortable. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  physician's  advice,  she 
thought  it  best  to  commence  her  course  by  getting  leave 
to  superintend,  and  as  far  as  agreeable  assist,  in  the 
operations  of  the  kitchen.  Such  philogastric  exertions, 
besides  being  more  to  her  taste  than  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, had  the  advantage  of  enabling  her  to  modify 
the  dinner  more  or  less  according  to  her  fancy.  Sub- 
sequently, when  her  correspondence  occupied  so  much 
of  her  time,  she  was  satisfied  with  the  expression  of 
her  opinions  and  wishes  on  this  important  head;  re- 
serving however  the  usage  of  making  culinary  visits  at 
pleasure. 

Of  course  she  was  far  from  assuming  in  a  general 
way,  especially  during  these  earlier  months,  the  cha- 
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racter  of  an  abstemious  person;  wliich,  however  it 
might  suit  an  invalid^  was  needless  for  a  eonyaleflcent. 
But  as  her  constitution  required  considerable  repairs, 
she  preferred  getting  part  done  in  private;  and  finr 
this  purpose  these  visits  were  convenient. 

As  she  reversed  the  rule^  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
reversed  also  the  residt ;  and  so  improved  neither  the 
appearance  nor  the  activity  of  the  figure  which  the 
frontispiece  of  ^'  The  Female  Jesuit"  presents. 

Her  manners,  at  times  particularly,  were  not  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  her  alleged  origin  and  con- 
nections ;  and  it  appeared  both  kind  and  prudent  to 
take  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of  letting  one's 
friends  know  something  of  her  previous  history. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  her  deficiency  in 
this  respect  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  of  itself 
to  give  rise  to  suspicion,  however  it  might  have  con- 
firmed suspicion  already  entertained.  As  it  was,  she 
might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  examples  which 
shew  that  taste  and  elegance  are  not  always,  any  more 
than  they  are  exclusively,  the  privilege  of  the  upper 
classes.  This  view  of  her  case  was  but  the  more  im- 
pressed on  our  minds,  when  by  degrees  genealogical 
or  other  elevating  circumstances  with  regard  to  herself 
and  her  family  came  out  as  it  were  by  accident,  and 
seemed  to  shew  how  much  we  had  overrated  her  boast- 
ing ;  as  it  now  appeared  that,  if  in  some  points  she  had 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  accuracy,  she  had  in  others 
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been  far  from  forward  to  make  known  what  might  have 
told  in  her  favour. 

In  the  mean  time,  besides  the  habit  of  anticipating 
the  post,  either  in  the  house  or  on  the  road,  the  tact  and 
perseverance  with  which  she  pursued  her  purpose  of 
being  au  fait  with  all  our  movements  at  home,  and  as 
far  as  possible  with  our  more  distant  affairs  also,  con- 
tinued in  all  the  vigour  which  is  so  well  depicted  in 
"  The  Female  Jesuit." 

Apart,  however,  from  points  of  character  which  we 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  appreciating,  the  reader  will 
probably  be  able  to  imagine  that  we  should  scarcely 
have  regretted,  even  with  the  insight  we  then  had,  any 
arrangement  which,  with  safety  to  her,  would  have  taken 
her  off  our  hands. 

On  the  sixth  of  December  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  gave  to  this  feeling  a  more  definite  character. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


"the  thing  that  was  not". 


Our  heroine's  post-prandial  indulgence  on  the  sofa 
having  begun  to  give  her  an  increasing  head-ache,  she 
was  at  length  strongly  recommended  to  leave  it  off. 

The  better  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  advice,  she 
took  to  the  plan  of  retiring,  as  soon  after  dinner  as  the 
post  allowed,  into  her  own  room : — she  was  in  less 
danger  there,  of  falling  asleep  over  her  German. 

The  superiority  in  this  respect  of  the  more  private 
apartment  may  be  better  understood  now  than  it  was 
likely  to  be  at  the  time.  Her  plan  was  probably,  after 
a  comfortable  nap  on  the  bed,  to  rouse  her  energies 
with  a  novel :  after  which  she  would  no  doubt  be  able 
to  keep  awake  over  her  German  for  the  few  remaining 
minutes  before  she  came  down ; — if  indeed  she  did  not, 
as  the  surer  way  of  not  sleeping  over  study,  avoid 
studying  at  all. 

The  habit  of  novel-reading  was  one  which  she  had 
no  doubt  practised  all  along,  as  opportunity  had  offered ; 
especially  perhaps  before  getting  up  in  the  morning ; — 
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and  her  new  after-dinner  arrangement  may  have  been 
an  additional  solace  to  her  uneasy  spirit ; — although  for 
one  who  was  already  so  much  fonder  of  imagining  and 
exaggerating  than  of  keeping  to  reality  and  truth,  few 
would  have  thought  such  reading  very  suitable. 

Besides  it  was  obvious  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
all  the  time  and  attention  she  was  able  to  give  to  books 
was  more  than  needed  for  the  completion  of  her  educa- 
tion, especially  if  her  livelihood  was  to  be  gained  by  it. 
She  must  have  forgotten,  too,  how  much  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duke  disapproved  of  her  so  employing  her  time ; 
and  what  it  was  worse  still  to  forget,  that  the  aversion 
of  her  own  mother  for  novels  had  been  rewarded  by 
the  exchange  of  her  widow's  weeds  for  the  beauty  of  a 
bridal  array. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  this  little  episode  in  the 
family  history, — Marie  was  at  a  party  of  young  people, 
when  Mr.  Luxmoore  entered.  She  had  never  seen  him 
before  ;  but  upon  learning  who  she  was,  he  immediately 
advanced,  and  asked  kindly  after  her  mamma's  health. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  novel- 
reading  was  spoken  of;  when  our  heroine  gave  her 
testimony  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  her  mother 
had  preserved  her  from  what  she  considered  a  most 
unedifying  occupation.  This  was  the  first  and  chief 
moving  cause  of  the  confidence  and  attachment  which 
subsequently  induced  the  worthy  Prebendary  to  select 
Mrs.  Garside  as  the  fit  successor  of  Dr.  Pusey's  sister. 

Marie  boasted  daily  how  good  an  exercise  she  had 
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written^  and  how  much  Fraulein  Susen  was  pleased 
with  it ;  but  in  spite  of  this^  the  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  she  was  forgetting  her  mamma's  second  marriage, 
gradually  gained  strength  in  our  minds. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  Dec.  6,  this  suspicion  had 
ripened  into  a  conviction,  when,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  following  circumstances  took  place. 

After  saying,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  she  had 
been  busy  writing  her  German  exercise,  Marie  presently 
entered  the  drawing-room.  My  wife,  who  had  noticed 
that  her  inkstand  had  remained  down  stairs,  inqidred 
how  she  had  written  her  exercises  without  ink. 

"  I  had  ink  in  my  own  inkstand",  was  her  reply. 

'^  Your  inkstand  is  in  the  bookcase,  and  has  been  so 
"  for  some  time." 

Then,  colouring  greatly,  she  exclaimed:  *'  I've  another 
''  inkstand  up  stairs,  with  ink  in  it." 

My  wife  was  silent ;  but  was  the  more  surprised  be- 
cause Marie  had  frequently  regretted  the  absence  of 
her  mamma's  desk  and  its  appurtenances  ;  which  had 
obliged  her  to  carry  up  and  down  the  inkstand  already 
mentioned. 

Professedly,  too,  she  had  come  to  me  for  all  the  ink 
she  had  had.  Being  in  my  study,  therefore,  and  having 
heard  what  had  passed,  I  came  to  the  door,  and  con- 
firmed the  fact  of  her  having  had  no  ink  besides  what 
she  had  carried  up  and  down  stairs. 

Her  astonishment  was  only  equalled  by  her  indig- 
nation.   She  vanished  instantly;   and  a  moment  later 
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the  report  of  a  sharp  collision  assured  us  she  was  safe 
in  her  cell. 

Half  an  hour's  quiet  meditation  had  both  satisfied 
her  that  something  must  be  done,  and  had  suggested  a 
choice  of  two  plans ;  of  which  the  first  was  to  have  the 
preference,  and  the  second  was  to  be  adopted  only  as  a 
last  resource,  in  case  the  first  failed  of  its  eflfect. 

She  came  down  from  her  nest ;  and  finding  my  wife 
alone,  established  herself  on  the  sofa.  Presently  she 
drew  herself  up,  and  with  a  tone  of  offended  dignity 
said,  "  You  must  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Seager,  but  I've 
"  not  been  accustomed  to  have  my  word  called  in  ques- 
"  tion,  as  Mr.  Seager  did  just  now." 

Had  my  wife  felt  disposed  to  soften  a  little  the  effect 
of  what  I  had  said,  our  heroine  would  doubtless  have 
been  willing  to  forget  it.  She  must  have  thought  it, 
however,  a  strange  mode  of  apologising  to  say, 

"  Why  you  know.  Miss  Garside,  Mr.  Seager  has 
"  such  a  dislike  to  anything  like  deceit." 

This  attempt,  then,  was  a  failure.  It  remained  to  try 
her  last  resource. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  her  trembling  hand  went 
down  into  the  recesses  of  her  pocket.  Raising  it  a 
little  outside,  she  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying 
in  a  measured,  though  somewhat  faltering  voice : 

*^  However  my  other  inkstand  is  here." 

Looking  earnestly,  my  wife  coidd  see  something 
black,  so  held  in  Marie's  fingers  as  to  make  it  difficult 
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to  say  what  it  was.  Holding  out  her  hand,  she  asked : 
'*  What  is  it  youVe  got  ?  let  me  see." 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Seager/'  said  Marie,  again  drawing 
herself  up,  "  you  don't  really  dispute  my  word.** 

"  In  so  trifling  a  matter,  there  ought  certainly  to  be 
'^  no  occasion  for  disputing ;  but  if  you'ye  no  objection, 
'^  I  should  like  to  see  the  inkstand." 

Finding  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  little  more  visible, 
she  brought  it  sufficiently  near  to  the  light  to  shew  that 
it  was  what  she  said.  My  wife  again  held  out  her  hand 
to  receiye  it;  and  Marie,  seeing  by  her  manner  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  at  length  suffered  it  to  be 
taken. 

Immediately  it  was  handled  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  little  respect  for  its  possible  contents ; — Marie 
exclaiming  in  an  agony,  *^  Oh  Mrs.  Seager  !  you'll  spoU 
"the  table-cloth !" 

Heedless  of  her  exclamation,  my  wife  took  the  risk 
on  herself,  and  turned  the  glass  upside  down ;  giving 
every  opportunity,  and  in  the  most  provokingly  delibe- 
rate manner,  for  the  ruin  of  Madame  Schuller's  cloth ; 
— ^which  happily  remained  iminjured. 

Marie  still  faintly  maintained  that  there  was  ink  in 
the  stand.  In  whatever  sense  this  might  be  true,  liquid 
of  any  kind  neither  was,  nor  for  many  a  day  could  have 
been  there.  Of  course  when  she  had  taken  the  glass 
from  Mary  Ann's  room,  she  had  hoped  it  might  pass 
without  examination. 

With  mingled  indignation  and  pity,  and  a  few  words 
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suited  to  the  occasion,  my  wife  returned  her  the  empty 
vessel.  She  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  complained  of  the 
hardship  of  being  accused,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
of  falsehood.  What  would  Jane  Randalls  think  of  such 
an  accusation  ? 

My  wife  was  endeavouring  to  bring  her  to  a  juster 
sense  and  an  honest  acknowledgement  of  her  fault,  when 
she  suddenly  remembered  that  for  some  time  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  her  exercises  in  pencil ; — 
but  finding  that  this  was  too  transparent,  she  gave  way 
to  tears  and  sobs,  and  presently  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THE   DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY : — EVE  OP   ST.  NICH0IA8 
— RESULTS   OF   "  THE  THING  THAT  WAS  NOT*'. 


A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  name  of  fi- 


at this  time  giving  us  lessons  in  German.  He  was  a 
man  of  talent^  full  of  life  and  conversation ;  but  with 
something  of  the  scarecrow  appearance  and  safi&on  hue 
which  unmeasured  application  and  constant  smoking 
are  able  to  give.  He  had  much  to  tell,  both  of  himself 
and  of  more  than  one  northern  spot  where  he  had  re- 
sided ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  by  such  histories,  related 
as  they  were  in  French,  that  our  heroine  was  inspired 
to  feel  in  him  the  particular  interest  which  seemed  ap- 
parent  in  her  maimer.  If  in  this  interest  there  was 
involved  any  passing  thought  that  he  might  one  day 
supply  the  void  which  Eustace  had  left  in  her  affections, 
she  was  certainly  reckoning  without  her  host ;  for,  as  we 
subsequently  learned  from  himself,  his  heart  was  already 
better  disposed  of. 

The  evening  before  the  affair  of  the  ink, — ^which  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  forget  for  a  moment, — Dr.  B.  had 
witnessed  at  the  Baumschide  the  amusing  custom  by 
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which  in  Germany  and  other  countries  the  Eve  of  St. 
Nicholas  Is  marked.  This  Saint  was  a  great  Mend  to 
the  young ;  but  in  this  entertainment  the  supposition  is 
adopted  that  his  friendship  to  naughty  children  is  shown 
in  a  less  agreeable  manner  than  to  the  good.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  during  the  night  which  begins  his  festival, 
the  two  who  in  each  house  undertake  to  represent  him, 
— after  settling  who  are  to  be  the  good,  and  who,  if  any, 
the  naughty  children, — place  in  a  shoe  left  by  each  for 
the  purpose,  a  memento  of  the  Saint's  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  wearer. 

The  more  public  part  of  the  observance,  however, 
takes  place  previously.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
these  deputies,  of  whom  one  represents  the  Saint  as  a 
rewarder,  the  other  as  a  punisher,  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  several  rooms. 

The  rewarding  deputy,  who  is  dressed  in  a  white 
robe,  scatters  fruit  and  cakes  for  the  benefit  of  the  good 
children;  who  of  course  prove  themselves  to  be  such 
by  picking  them  up.  The  other  representative  is 
shrouded  in  black,  and  brandishes  a  rod ;  which  woidd 
of  course  serve  to  remind  the  naughty  children,  if  any 
could  be  found,  of  an  unpleasant  fate  which  might 
some  day  await  them, — in  addition  to  such  tokens  of 
displeasure  as  they  might  find  in  the  receptacles  already 
mentioned. 

Taking  for  granted  that  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  6. 
1850  all  the  little  shoes  in  Madame  SchiiUer's  house 
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were  satisfEu^torily  filled,  we  go  on  to  the  evening, — 
the  same  on  which  Marie's  ink-dust  refused  to  run. 

Soon  after  she  had  left  the  room.  Dr.  B.,  who  was 
expected  to  tea,  made  his  appearance.  The  anticipation 
of  his  coming  had  doubtless  stimulated  our  heroine  in 
the  bold  efforts  she  had  been  making  towards  an  early 
settlement  of  the  affair ;  and  his  actual  arrival  soon 
gave  her  strength,  in  spite  of  her  inglorious  defeat,  to 
return  to  the  spot  where  it  had  occurred. 

To  my  wife's  surprise,  therefore,  the  entrance  of 
the  Doctor  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  that 
of  Marie ;  who  however,  while  full  of  smiles  for  him, 
did  not  venture  to  lift  an  eye  towards  her. 

When  she  came  in.  Dr.  B.  was  expatiating  on  the 
romantic  beauty  of  his  father's  dwelling  in  Westphalia, 
and  on  the  good  qualities  of  his  amiable  family.  Our 
heroine  wonderfully  concealed  her  ignorance  of  his 
conversation ;  and  though  she  was  silent,  her  laughing 
interested  manner  seemed  to  say  she  understood  all. 
After  glancing  repeatedly,  as  if  wondering  why  her 
tongue  reftised  to  second  her  expressive  looks  and 
movements,  he  at  length  said  inquiringly, 

*^  Mademoiselle  understands  our  conversation.  Ma- 
"dame?" 

'^  Not  at  all :  she  understands  detached  words  and 
*'  expressions,  but  not  conversation." 

"  How  singular !  I  thought  she  understood  every- 
"  thing  we  were  saying.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell 
'^  her  the  subjects  for  her  entertainment." 


it 
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My  wife  was  already  too  much  shocked  with  Marie's 
want  of  feeling.  Instead,  therefore,  of  repeating  any 
portion  of  the  praises  of  Dr.  B.'s  family  and  abode,  she 
contented  herself  with  saying  to  her  in  English : 

You  must  be  too  uncomfortable  to  enjoy  anything 

here ;  so  I'll  make  tea  at  once,  that  you  mayn't  be 

detained  longer  than  you  like." 

She  received  this  intimation  with  ill-suppressed  an- 
noyance, and  with  a  deep  and  prolonged  sigh,  such  as 
might  proceed  from  a  sense  of  injured  innocence. 

The  Doctor,  who  little  imagined  the  real  cause  of 
her  disturbance,  provokingly  observed : 

"  I  fear  Mademoiselle  is  ill :  she  studies  too  much." 

My  wife  assured  him,  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
her  in  that  respect ;  and  then,  to  her  relief,  I  entered. 

Marie  took  her  tea  in  silence,  but  not  without  wistful 
glances  at  the  Doctor.  She  observed,  however,  that  I 
avoided  noticing  her ;  and  when  she  had  finished,  after 
indulging  in  a  last  injured  sigh,  she  rose,  and  with  an 
attempt  at  haughtiness,  and  a  considerable  commotion 
among  the  chairs,  left  us  for  the  moment  in  peace. 

Dr.  B.,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  there  was 
something  out  of  tune,  and  who  had  staid  rather  late 
the  evening  before,  made  atonement  to  his  desk  and 
pillow  by  departing  on  this  occasion  at  an  early  hour. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Marie  reappeared.  She 
had  hoped  perhaps  to  find  my  wife  alone,  and  still  to 
recover  her  ground  without  the  humiliation  of  acknow- 
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ledging  the  truth.  Anyhow  her  looks  were  little  indi* 
cative  of  serenity  within ;  and  it  was  not  long  befbie 
she  prepared  for  another  departure. 

Before  she  could  accomplish  it,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  give  her  a  few  words  of  such  adyice 
as  I  imagined  to  be  suitable  to  her  case.  In  doing  this, 
I  made  use  of  the  supposed  fact  of  her  inexperience  in 
the  art  of  deceit ;  strongly  urging  her,  on  the  ground 
both  of  conscience  and  of  prudence,  to  relinquish  at 
once  all  attempts  at  a  course  tin  which,  over  and  aboYe 
its  sinfulness,  she  was  so  little  calculated  to  excel. 

The  applicability  of  this  remark  must  have  struck 
her  forcibly :  she  seemed  unable  to  bear  more ;  and 
without  wishing  ^*  Good  night",  made  another  hasty 
retreat  into  her  own  room.  Here  she  may  possibly 
have  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh, — ^not  at  her  own  sim- 
plicity, but  at  mine.  In  spite,  however,  of  any  such 
momentary  levity,  she  did  me  the  honour  of  fully  and 
frequently  admitting  on  subsequent  occasions  the  truth 
of  my  words :  and  in  one  sense  profited  considerably 
by  them  during  the  remainder  of  her  sojourn  at  the 
Baumschule. 

While  she  was  resident  at  St.  John's  Wood,  she  had 
often  been  reproved,  she  told  us,  by  Mrs.  Duke ;  not 
seldom,  she  acknowledged,  on  account  of  her  real  im- 
perfections ;  but  when  she  considered  herself  aggrieved, 
she  answered  in  writing.  From  this  last  practice  there 
had  not  unfrequently  resulted  a  paper  war,  which  Marie 
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had  been  determined  not  to  conclude  before  she  had 
obtained  satisfaction  by  Mrs.  Duke's  confessing  her- 
self in  the  wrong. 

My  wife  feared  that  on  the  present  occasion  our  he- 
roine might  feel  disposed  to  attempt  a  similar  course ; 
and  she  was  not  mistaken.  Soon  after  her  last  exit^ 
Mary  Ann  entered  with  "  a  note  from  Miss  Garside". 

"  Take  it  back,  Mary  Ann;  and  teU  Miss  Garside, 
"  if  she's  anything  to  say,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  her ; 
"  but  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  notes." 

The  next  morning  breakfast  commenced  without 
Marie ;  but  this  was  not  unusual.  When  we  first  came 
to  Bonn,  it  was  our  plan  that  those  at  least  of  the  family 
who  could  not  conveniently  go  to  church  should  join 
in  some  short  devotions  before  breakfast ;  and  as  Marie 
was  seldom  one  who  went,  it  was  only  reasonable  that 
she  should  be  present  at  these  devotions.  This  she  did 
at  first ;  but  the  fascination  of  sleep,  or  of  the  morning 
novel,  increasing,  she  began  before  long  to  stay  away 
from  these  also,  and  present  herself  comfortably  for 
breakfast  when  they  were  over.  Not  admiring  this 
example,  I  thought  it  time  to  interfere ;  and  as  I  did 
not  find  simple  admonition  efficacious,  I  requested  de- 
cisively, that  whenever  she  did  not  feel  sufficiently  well 
to  rise  in  time  for  prayers,  she  would  be  so  good  as  to 
breakfast  in  bed.  This  intimation,  I  believe,  succeeded 
tolerably ;  but,  as  it  was  soon  after  found  more  con- 
venient to  delay  the  devotions  till  after  breakfast,  she 
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was  not  long  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
prayers  and  sickness ;  and  she  made  her  appearance 
when  she  felt  disposed^  usually  near  the  beginning. of 
the  repast. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  in  question,  Osmund  was 
dispatched,  after  a  time,  to  rap  at  her  door ;  and 
brought  word  that  she  was  very  poorly,  and  couldn't 
take  breakfast; — ^but  it  seemed  doubtful  from  bis  ac- 
count whether  she  was  as  yet  well  awake.  Breakfiut 
at  all  events  was  sent  and  taken ;  nor  did  dinner,  which 
also  found  her  in  bed,  return  unheeded  from  her  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  Fraulein  Susen,  whom  Marie  bad 
informed  by  a  note  of  her  illness,  called  to  see  her,  and 
remained  with  licr  about  an  hour.  When  she  came 
down,  she  reported  her  better  than  she  had  expected, 
and  hoped  that  before  many  days  she  would  be  quite 
recovered. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  our  young  friend  had  heard 
an  account  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  truth ; 
but  as  she  was  a  comparative  stranger,  and  Marie  too 
probably  in  possession  of  her  right  ear,  it  would  have 
been  premature  to  make  any  remark. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  Marie  remained  in  bed  as 
before ;  but  it  was  understood  in  due  time  that  she  in- 
tended to  favour  us  with  her  company  at  dinner.  She 
came  down  in  a  shawl ;  and  the  necessary  business  of 
the  repast  was  accomplished  with  as  little  conversation 
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as  might  be.  Altogether  the  affair  was  as  dull  as  the 
day  was  cold ;  and  when  it  was  over,  she  happily  took 
herself  off. 

That  it  never  entered  into  our  minds  to  doubt  her 
being  really  the  person  she  had  represented  herself  to 
be,  has  already  been  stated,  and  in  Chapters  XI  and 
XII  fully  explained.  Considering  however  the  more 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  turn  which  things  had  now 
taken,  together  with  our  heroine's  intimacy  with  the 
Dean's  niece,  it  seemed  but  right  to  let  this  ecclesiastic, 
who,  as  Cur6  of  the  Miinster,  was  our  parish-priest, 
understand  the  real  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  her, 
and  how  little  reason  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  her  con- 
duct. To  ourselves  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  some 
one  to  speak  to  and  consult  with  on  the  subject; 
while  the  knowledge  imparted  might  be  far  from 
useless  to  her  director. 

The  same  afternoon,  therefore,  I  called,  and  told  him 
what  we  knew  of  her ;  except  that  with  regard  to  the 
affair  of  the  hundred  pounds  I  confined  myself  to 
general  expressions.  My  consideration  was  of  little 
avail ;  for,  as  we  learned  at  a  later  period,  she  made  it 
her  own  business  to  propagate  her  wicked  calumny, 
both  at  the  Dean's  house  and  elsewhere  in  Bonn. 
The  Oberpfarrer,  however,  entered  kindly  into  our 
difficulty  ;  and  after  such  consideration  as  for  the 
present  the  case  allowed,  we  parted. 

On  the  Monday  Marie  got  up  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
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on  that  and  the  following  days  she  endeavoured  by  an 
appearance  of  good  conduct  to  put  the  past  out  of  sight. 
She  made  no  further  attempt  to  justify  herself  as  regarded 
the  ink  ;  having  probably  a  sufficiently  clear  perception 
of  our  feelings  in  the  matter. 

An  acknowledgment  to  us,  however  desirable^  waa 
not  indispensable ;  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  urge  it;  but  we  were 
fully  resolved,  if  she  again  attempted  to  whitewash  her 
falsehood,  to  let  her  know  plainly  that  any  such  at- 
tempt would  be  regarded  simply  as  a  repetition  of  her 
offence. 


V-f' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SECOND  LETTER  FROM  JANE  RANDALLS. 

The  next  Friday  our  heroine's  spirits  were  relieved 
by  a  second  letter  from  her  friend  "  Jane". 

Miss  Randalls  was  rejoiced  that  Marie  had  met  with 
friends.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duke  had  taken  her  so 
completely  under  their  protection,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  forego  in  a  measure  her  own  claims ;  but  now  that 
they  had  so  nearly  cast  her  off,  it  became  her  duty,  as 
well  as  her  pleasure,  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  she  too 
had  made  to  Marie's  dear  mamma ;  and  exercise,  as  oc- 
casion might  require,  that  friendly  but  vigilant  guidance 
which,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  all  her  life  been  so 
narrowly  watched  and  directed,  was  a  matter  of  impe- 
rative necessity. 

Her  own  office,  it  was  true,  was  rendered  compara- 
tively light  by  the  evident  excellence  of  the  advisers 
into  whose  hands  her  friend  had  providentially  been 
thrown.  Still  Marie's  character  and  conduct  were  so 
difficult  to  be  understood,  except  by  those  who  had  the 
happiness  of  really  knowing  her,  that,  for  the  present 
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at  leasts  the  experience  of  an  old  acquaintance  must  be 
added  to  the  care  and  vigilance^  however  kind  and 
judicious,  of  friends  whose  knowledge  of  her  was  as 
yet  comparatively  slight. 

Could  Marie  only  be  persuaded  to  throw  off  with  her 
new  guides^  the  painful  reserve  which  had  so  often 
disturbed  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  her  relations 
with  the  Dukes,  her  own  office  would  be  little  more 
than  a  sinecure.  That  she  should  do  so  was  the  more 
important,  because  it  was  evident  that  these  friends 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  her ;  for  she  could  see  plainly  how  much  happier 
she  already  was ;  and  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  find 
that  she  really  appreciated  the  good  advice  she  had 
received ;  although,  as  usual,  she  was  reluctant  to  give 
up  her  own  will.  She  did  entreat  her,  therefore,  to 
be  entirely  and  unreservedly  open  with  them ;  or  her 
natural  timidity  would  be  always  leading  her  into  diffi- 
culties and  faults. 

Her  brother  Lloyd  had  met  Mr.  Seager  in  Oxford. 
He  was  interested,  like  liim,  in  the  science  of  language ; 
and  wished,  when  he  had  a  little  more  time,  to  have 
some  communication  with  him  on  the  subject.  At  pre- 
sent he  was  busy  with  a  work  on  Welch ;  of  which  he 
l)roposed,  when  it  made  its  appearance,  to  present  him 
with  a  copy. 

To  proceed,  however,  to  Marie's  friends  from  St. 
John's  Wood, — there  were  now  but  poor  hopes  of  Mr. 
Duke's  recovery.     His  wife  was  almost  worn  to  a  sha- 
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dow,  and  she  herself  had  assisted  in  sitting  up  with 
him :  indeed  her  time  was  chiefly  spent  at  the  vicarage. 
Dr.  Thompson  had  been  twice  down  from  London^ 
and  had  declared  that,  even  if  he  recovered,  it  was 
little  likely  he  would  be  fit  for  duty  again:  this  was 
also  the  opinion  of  her  uncle  Dr.  Llewellyn  Jones  and 
her  brother-in-law  Mr.  Maybury.  The  whole  parish 
sympathised  with  the  new  vicar  and  his  family. 

For  the  last  ten  days  Arnold  and  his  nurse  had  been 
at  her  papa's,  and  Miss  Thompson  at  the  vicarage.  It 
was  some  years  since  she  had  seen  the  latter ;  and  she 
thought  her  much  improved. 

Mr.  Duke's  rambling  speeches  were  chiefly  about  old 
times  at  the  Pymrhydd :  even  in  his  delirium  he  bore 
continual  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Marie's  parents, 
and  the  depth  of  his  anxiety  about  her. 

She  must  speak,  however,  of  the  faithless  lover  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  to  her  friend. 
Marie  must  treat  the  news  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
served ;  but  he  had  been  presented  to  a  small  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  had  just  brought  home  his 
bride.  The  wedding  visits  were  being  paid;  but 
Marie's  more  immediate  friends  would  of  course  mark 
their  sense  of  his  conduct  by  absenting  themselves  on 
the  occasion. 

Our  heroine  had  scarcely  commenced  this  portion  of 
the  letter,  when  the  breath  appeared  to  leave  her  body : 
she  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting.  She  recovered 
herself,  however ;  and  by  division  into  small  portions, 
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followed  each  by  a  struggle  of  despair,  the  reading  was 
accomplished.  , 

But  to  proceed  with  the  matter  itself, — Miss  Kan- 
dalls  went  on  to  tell  of  a  meeting  with  the  false  one, 
as  she  went  to  Chester  the  day  before.  This  was  the 
first  time  they  had  seen  one  another  since  the  great 
break-up  at  Marchwiel ;  but  regardless  of  this,  he  had 
accosted  her  with  all  the  gaiety  of  any  other  newly 
married  man.  His  lively  salutation,  however,  had  been 
met  on  her  part  by  a  distant  move  ;  such,  she  hoped,  as 
would  be  effectual  in  keeping  him  out  of  her  way  for 
some  time  to  come.  She  exhorted  Marie  to  show  her 
good  sense,  and  the  reality  of  her  religion,  by  dismiss- 
ing him  altogether  from  her  mind.  (How  well  this  good 
advice  was  attended  to,  wc  shall  before  long  have  occa- 
sion to  relate.) 

She  had  forgotten  to  mention  in  her  last  letter,  that 
the  family  to  whom  Mrs.  Luxmoore's  harp  had  been 
sold  was  broken  up,  and  that  her  papa  had  bought  the 
instrument  as  a  present  for  Marie.  He  had  had  it  re- 
strung,  and  put  into  perfect  order ;  after  which  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  vicarage ;  for  Mrs.  Duke  thought  it 
best  that  it  should  be  left  with  herself,  and  then  it 
would  be  ready  when  Marie  returned  to  Wales. 

Her  own  patience  had  of  late  been  much  put  to  the 
test  by  the  new  Mrs.  Kandalls.  Such  a  trial  might 
seem  light ;  but  for  those  who  had  always  lived  together 
in  harmony,  it  was  not  a  little  painful.  Her  papa 
must  now  see  but  too  weU  the  misery  this  lady  had 
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caused ;  although  it  was  certainly  a  consolation  that 
to  him  she  had  hitherto  been  very  attentive  :  in  fact  this 
was  her  only  redeeming  point.  But  to  such  a  man  as 
her  papa^  who  could  be  otherwise  ? 

Her  papa^  however,  had  presented  her  with  a  new 
harp  in  the  summer, — one  of  Erard's  best.  Her  half- 
sisters  were  learning  to  play,  and  had  a  good  harp  of 
their  own ;  but  what  had  been  her  annoyance  to  find  that, 
during  her  engagements  at  the  vicarage,  they  had  been 
XLsing  hers  ? 

Miss  Mostyn  had  called  on  her  the  other  morning, 
when  Miss  Leach  happened  to  be  commencing  her 
music-lesson  in  the  drawing-room.  She  apologised  to 
Miss  Mostyn  for  playing,  as  she  must  be  ready  for  her 
master. 

When  Miss  Randalls  entered,  she  requested  Miss 
Leach  not  to  use  her  harp,  as  it  was  not  intended  for 
practising.  Miss  Leach  desisted ;  but  not  exactly  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  nor  without  a  remark  which 
fell  short  of  the  perfection  of  politeness. 

Presently  two  servants  came  in,  and  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
dalls' orders  removed  the  harp  into  another  room; 
Jane  to  save  appearances  before  her  friend,  abstaining 
from  interference. 

When  iliss  Mostyn  was  gone,  and  while  she  was 
thinking  for  a  moment  how  she  ought  to  act,  her  step- 
mother brought  Miss  Leach  back,  and  with  anger  called 
her  to  account  for  attempting  just  before  to  deprive 
Laura  of  the  best  harp. 

q2 
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Her  answer  having  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  Jane, 
who  was  desirous  of  peace,  said  she  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  her  papa's  decision. 

Mr.  Randalls  was  on  the  lawn  with  his  gun,  and  she 
went  to  fetch  him  ;  although,  as  her  step-mother's  tones 
were  at  that  moment  none  of  the  sweetest,  she  could 
not  but  fear  their  effect. 

Having  heard  the  case,  however,  he  first  decided 
emphatically  that  his  step-daughters  should  be  content 
with  their  own  harp  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ran- 
dalls, intimated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  his 
will  that,  if  the  Miss  Leaches  were  to  remain  in  his 
house,  both  they  and  she  should  treat  his  own  children 
with  the  respect  and  consideration  which  their  place  in 
his  family  deserved ;  "  and  I  beg,"  he  added,  "  that 

this  may  be  the  last  time  I  may  have  to  speak  on  the 

subject." 

Marie,  Miss  Randalls  continued,  could  well  sympa- 
thise with  their  troubles  ;  knowing,  as  she  did,  the  meek 
amiability  and  excellent  management  for  which  her 
mamma  had  always  been  noted.  To  see  her  well-re- 
membered and  cherished  arrangements  reversed,  was  of 
itself  no  small  trial ;  but  to  this  she  submitted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  next  week  she  intended  to  devote  herself  as  en- 
tirely as  she  could  to  Marie's  affairs ;  collecting  her 
things  together,  and  putting  them  into  order. 

Charles,  however,  was  announced;  and  she  must 
conclude. 


if 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
Marie's  ways  and  means  : — what  to  do  with 

HERSELF. 

This  communication  was  better  calculated  than  any  of 
the  letters  which  onr  heroine  had  previously  received, 
to  impress  on  our  minds  how  much,  notwithstanding 
her  faults,  she  was  an  object  of  interest  to  those  who 
had  the  advantage  of  a  longer  acquaintance  with  her. 
It  was  also  satisfactory  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
our  endeavours  for  her  good  were  appreciated  even  by 
herself,  and  might  be  making,  after  all,  a  certain  im- 
pression on  her  mind. 

On  the  morrow  there  came  a  letter  from  Miss  Thomp- 
son, dated  from  Overton.  She  had  been  staying  with 
her  twin  sister  Mrs.  Carrington,  in  Stockport ;  which 
she  would  have  left  to  join  the  Dukes  immediately  after 
their  arrival ;  but  Mrs.  Carrington  would  not  hear  of 
her  doing  so  until  they  had  had  time  to  get  settled. 
And  the  melancholy  renewal  of  Mr.  Duke*s  illness, 
of  which  Marie  had  already  heard,  having  followed  so 
quickly  after  the  fatigues  of  the  removal, — ^before  half 
their  things  were  unpacked, — ^the  same  lady  had  urged 
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that  the  vicarage  at  Overton  must  be  quite  full  enough 
at  such  a  time. 

At  length,  however,  she  had  been  unable  to  refrain 
longer  from  seeing  her  poor  brother.  She  had  found 
him  in  a  pitiable  condition ; — ^his  head  shaved,  his  mind 
wandering,  his  features  pale  and  emaciated ;  besides 
which,  his  immeaning  smile  and  half  finished  sentences, 
contributed  still  further  to  impress  on  her  mind  the 
vanity  of  human  life.  She  looked  at  him  as  he  was ;  and 
then  she  turned  to  what  she  had  seen  him  a  few  short 
weeks  before,  shining  both  in  the  domestic  circle  and  in 
the  pulpit.  Now,  alas!  it  was  too  probable  that  all 
would  soon  be  over ;  but  even  should  it  be  otherwise, 
his  physicians  had  but  little  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  preach  again.  Alas  for  poor  Jemima!  what 
tootdd  she  do  ? 

As  regarded  Marie's  worldly  interests,  she  had  cheer- 
ing news  for  her :  it  had  been  ascertained  that  her  Uncle 
Taylor  was  responsible  for  all :  he  had  been  applied  to, 
and  at  once  admitted  the  fact :  it  was  one,  he  said,  of 
which  he  was  fully  aware. 

Marie's  feelings,  with  regard  both  to  the  painful  state 
in  which  her  guardian's  health  continued,  and  to  the 
now  ascertained  safety  of  her  own  property,  may  be  left 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  But  the  additional  respon- 
sibility which  the  possession  of  this  property  would 
involve,  added  of  course  to  the  importance  of  a  right 
direction  being  given  to  her  mind ;  and  she  was  strongly 
urged  by  her  correspondent  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
advantages  which  her  present  sojourn  afforded  her. 
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We  were  not,  however,  the  more  of  opinion  that  it 
was  desirable,  either  for  her  or  for  ourselves,  that  she 
should  be  longer  a  member  of  our  family  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  To  us  she  caused  no  inconsider- 
able loss  of  time  and  disturbance  of  our  plans ;  while 
for  herself,  the  manner  in  which  her  days  were  passed 
seemed  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  her  habits  of  ap- 
plication, than  beneficial  to  her  attainments. 

As,  then,  she  shewed  no  disposition  to  say  anything 
herself  with  respect  to  her  plans  for  the  future,  I  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  entering  on  the  subject,  and  in 
so  doing,  urging  the  importance  of  her  making  an  effort 
to  complete  her  education.  She  professed  her  readiness 
to  do  whatever  I  thought  best ;  and  in  consequence,  both 
her  old  idea  of  boarding  for  a  time  in  a  convent,  and 
the  new  one  of  doing  the  same  thing  in  a  school,  were 
discussed.  Considering  her  age,  the  latter  plan,  if 
practicable,  did  not  seem  advisable  :  and  it  was  resolved 
accordingly  that  the  former  only  should  be  inquired 
about. 

Subsequently  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Dean ;  the 
result  of  which  was  his  promising  to  write  to  his  friend 
the  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  Ahrweiler,  already 
mentioned  as  situated  on  the  Ahr,  between  Bonn  and 
Coblenz. 

As  to  our  heroine*s  home  studies,  if  her  progress  had 
been  less  striking  than  it  might,  she  had  at  least  pro- 
posed as  a  means  of  amendment,  to  take  German  lessons 
of  Dr.  B. : — she  knew  she  could  get  on  well  with  him  : 
he  was  so  clever. 
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Of  his  cleverness  we  were  well  aware ;  nor  did  we 
question  the  stimulating  power  which  a  special  interest 
in  the  instructor  might  possibly  have  on  the  learner ; 
but  we  chose  rather  to  let  the  German  advance  at  its 
own  pace^  than  to  hasten  it  by  steam  of  this  description. 

Happily  for  us,  the  character  our  heroine  had  assumed 
was  inconsistent,  even  while  her  reversionary  property 
was  regarded  as  safe,  with  expensive  habits.  To  have 
borrowed  to  any  considerable  extent,  woidd  also  have 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  hasten  a  crisis. 

Accordingly,  she  professed,  even  when  the  reversion 
was  out  of  danger,  to  be  still  very  desirous  of  economy. 
On  dress  she  would  have  thought  it  the  less  reasonable 
to  expend  much,  because  her  mamma's  valuable  ward- 
robe remained  untouched. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  when  perhaps  the  succes- 
sion of  small  loans  had  been  rather  quicker  than  usual, 
and  I  happened  to  find  it  inconvenient  to  part  with  cer- 
tain thalers  which  my  wife  had  requested  for  our  heroine, 
— after  expressing  some  dissatisfaction  that  she  had  not 
yet  contrived  that  her  own  money  should  come,  I  added, 
though  with  little  idea  of  the  pertinency  of  my  own 
words,  "  Besides  we  know  nothing  about  her,  except 
"  from  herself." 

The  utmost  I  could  have  meant  was,  that  we  were 
not  going  on  in  a  very  business-like  way ;  and  as  it 
was  merely  a  momentary  inconvenience  that  had  brought 
even  this  to  my  mind,  the  decided  condemnation  by 
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which  my  uncharitable  expression  was  immediately  met, 
dissipated  at  once  and  till  the  next  September,  all  fur- 
ther question  as  to  the  perfect  solvency  of  Marie. 

Our  heroine  of  course  was  desirous  that  such  sums 
as  she  raised  by  loan  should  not  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  without  cause ;  and  this  was  a  point  which 
she  had  more  than  one  way  of  carrying,  as  the  follow- 
ing specimen  will  shew. 

During  her  excursion  up  the  Rhine  her  pleasure  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  want  of  her  green 
spectacles ;  which  unfortunately  had  been  left  in  Lon- 
don. Often,  when  a  new  object  was  pointed  out  to  her, 
she  turned  with  half  shut  eyes  to  inquire  where  it  was. 
The  sun's  rays  had  always  been  too  powerful  for  her ; 
and  even  when  a  child,  she  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  coloured  glasses. 

On  our  return,  she  soon  received  what  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  requisite  shields  for  her  eyes  ;  but 
she  hung  them  so  low  and  so  awkwardly  on  her  nose, 
that  it  was  intimated  to  her,  that,  while  they  greatly 
disfigured  her  face,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  of 
any  real  service  to  her  sight;  and  accordingly,  after 
three  or  four  short  wearings,  they  were  never  more 
seen  or  heard  of.  When  asked  subsequendy  how  it 
was  they  were  no  longer  produced,  she  said  they  were 
not  of  the  peculiar  kind  she  required.  Of  course  they 
had  neither  been  kept  idle  at  home,  nor  got  rid  of 
without  an  equivalent. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

WELCH    CORRESPONDENCE  : ELIZABETH 

STUDYING    CATHOLICITY. 

In  the  mean  time  our  heroine's  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Duke  and  her  sister,  as  well  as  with  Jane  Ran- 
dalls, was  going  actively  fom-ard.  The  plan  of  the  con- 
vent was  naturally  mentioned,  and  called  forth  remarks 
varying  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  writers. 

Miss  TTiompson  alone  saw  notliing  to  object  to. 
Miss  Randalls  was  afraid  our  heroine  should  be  led  on 
to  become  a  nun  herself.  Mrs.  Duke  went  further. 
That  Marie  should  be  a  Catholic  at  all,  was  already  bad 
enough ;  but  to  reside  in  a  nunnery,  however  short  the 
time,  would  indeed  be  wilfully  making  bad  worse. 

If  then  she  had  any  remaining  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  her  old  friends,  she  conjured  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  pain  she  had  already  caused  them,  and  not  add  to 
it  by  a  step  which,  even  independently  of  those  feel- 
ings, and  of  the  unsatisfactorincss  of  nunneries  at  best, 
was  more  than  usually  unsuited  to  her  as  an  indivi- 
dual. To  specify  but  one  reason,  Mr.  Duke  had  always 
been  of  opinion,  that  to  be  thrown  amongst  a  variety  of 
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dispositions^  was  anything  but  a  beneficial  training  for 
her  mind. 

No  decisive  information  having  as  yet  been  obtained 
with  regard  either  to  the  convent  at  Ahrweiler  or  to 
any  other,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  present  to  deter- 
mine what  weight  was  to  be  given  to  these  urgent  ob- 
jections. 

But  while  Mrs.  Duke's  prejudices  against  Catholicity 
continued  so  strong,  those  of  her  sister  seemed  likely 
soon  to  disappear  before  the  efforts  she  was  now  ma- 
king to  discover  the  truth. 

After  our  return",  says  my  wife,  "  from  an  after- 
noon walk,  Marie  proposed  going  to  the  Miinster. 
"  When  we  reached  the  town,  she  said  she  would  just 
run  up  to  the  post ;  as  there  might  be  a  letter  directed 
^  poste  restante^ ;  and  then  rejoin  me  in  the  church. 
*^  She  soon  came  back,  and  requested  my  prayers  for 
Miss  Thompson ;  as  there  was  now  a  good  hope  that 
she  would  really  become  a  Catholic.  She  then  left 
me,  in  order  herself  to  pray  alone.  After  a  reason- 
able time,  I  went  to  look  for  her,  and  found  her  cer- 
tainly in  no  praying  attitude,  but  apparently  asleep, 
with  her  head  sunk  on  her  breast.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever that  she  had  been  over-excited  with  the  happy 
news;  and  after  praying  most  earnestly,  was  then 
resting  awhile. 

The  Sacristan  was  making  ready  for  an  office  at 
five ;  but  Marie  was  all  impatience  to  read  her  letter  ; 
and  as  it  was  now  nearly  dark,  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  home  " 
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During  tea  the  letter  was  read  aloud.  The  writer,  it 
appeared,  was  employing  all  her  spare  time  in  studying 
the  different  books  Marie  had  recommended,  and  felt 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  a  full  and  unbiassed 
examination. 

She  had  found  her  hints  and  observations  of  great 
use.  (Our  heroine  was  the  more  thankful  for  this  ser- 
vice, because  she  knew  that  her  friend's  mind.  Catho- 
licity apart,  was  so  superior  to  her  own.) 

Miss  Thompson,  however,  had  been  leading  rather 
a  gay  life  at  Stockport ;  where  many  parties  had  been 
made  for  her.  Samuel  (Mr.  Duke)  had  always  warned 
her  against  spending  her  time  so  uselessly;  but  she 
had  never  felt  till  now  the  nothingness  of  such  amuse- 
ments. 

She  had  had  two  very  eligible  offers,  both  from  cler- 
gymen of  the  Establishment.  One  of  these  she  had 
rejected  at  once :  the  gentleman  was  not  her  sort  of 
person : — ^he  thought  too  much  of  himself,  and  was 
very  stiff.  The  other,  one  of  the  curates  of  the  parish 
church,  was  much  more  to  her  mind :  in  fact  she  had 
never  seen  a  more  agreeable  person:  also  he  was  of 
good  family  and  fortune.  But  she  did  not  think  that, 
in  her  unsettled  state  as  regarded  religion,  it  was  fair 
to  accept  him :  she  had  therefore  given  him  to  under- 
stand, that  at  present  there  was  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  his  way. 

Many  thanks  for  Marie's  kindness  in  interesting  Mr. 
M'Neal  in  her  case  ;  she  had  received  his  letter  of  in- 
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troduction  to  the  Bishop  of  Salford^  and  had  intended 
going  over  to  Manchester ;  but  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Duke's  distressing  condition  had  obKged  her  to  leave 
for  Overton  without  delay. 

In  the  state  of  the  latter,  however,  some  improvement 
had  at  length  taken  place  :  this,  though  as  yet  but  slight, 
gave  better  hopes  for  the  future. 

Between  his  two  illnesses  (she  must  tell  Marie  by 
way  of  a  hint),  he  had  been  uneasy  about  her  going 
into  society.  He  feared,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Duke  and 
she,  that  the  Seagers  might  not  be  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  checking  her  hastiness  in  forming 
friendships ;  but  she  urged  her  at  least  to  do  nothing 
without  their  approbation. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


RETROSPECTIVE   MEDITATIONS    ON    WELCH    LOVE. 


In  the  same  or  a  somewhat  later  communication  from 
Miss  Thompson,  Marie  was  informed  of  a  circumstance 
of  which,  as  the  writer  correctly  supposed,  she  had 
hitherto  been  unaware,  namelv  that  Mr.  Duke  had 
been  offered  the  vicarage  of  Overton  the  year  before ; 
but  that  his  solicitude  for  her  well-being  had  led  him  to 
decline  it.  lie  had  thought  that  her  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  again,  and  so  near  Eustace,  might  be 
dangerous  to  her  peace.  Now,  of  course,  the  marriage 
of  that  gentleman  had  removed  all  cause  of  fear  ;  and 
it  was  right  she  should  know  that,  in  spite  of  her 
courageous  declarations  of  the  impossibility  of  her 
seeing  Wales  at  present,  a  strong  effort  was  to  be  made 
to  get  her  back,  especially  by  Miss  Randalls  ;  who,  be- 
sides being  determined  to  press  her  claim  that  Marie 
should  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids  on  the  approaching 
occasion,  was  also  making  arrangements  for  her  perma- 
nent stay  in  Wales.  Of  these  matters,  however,  she 
would  hear  more  from  Jane  herself. 
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She  did  not  wonder  at  Marie's  deep  attachment  to 
this  excellent  young  lady.  She  had  seldom  seen  such 
external  attractions  joined  to  mental  qualities  so  supe- 
rior. Though  the  business  of  preparing  for  her  mar- 
riage must  needs  engage  so  much  of  her  attention  at 
present,  her  exertions  for  the  Dukes  were  constant,  and 
accompanied  with  such  genuine  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition.  Altogether,  she  felt  that  Mr. 
Charles  Cunliffe  would  indeed  gain  a  prize. 

Mrs.  Duke,  she  must  tell  her,  warmly  supported  Miss 
Randalls ;  for  though  prevented  by  her  own  more 
bigoted  views  from  inviting  her  to  reside  at  Overton 
Vicarage,  she  was  yet  very  desirous  to  have  her  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  fair,  however,  that  she  should 
be  warned  that,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Duke  was  concerned, 
her  return  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  basis  of  a  well- 
arranged  scheme  to  bring  her  back  to  Protestantism; 
in  which,  if  she  coidd  but  place  her  among  Welch  as- 
sociations, she  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  succeeding. 

However  impracticable,  under  existing  circumstances. 
Miss  Randalls'  arrangement  might  seem,  the  bare  idea 
of  a  definite  plan  for  restoring  her  to  the  scenes  of  her 
youth,  was  of  power  to  agitate  to  the  centre  our  he- 
roine's soul.  Swifdy,  and  with  all  but  resistless  force, 
did  it  bring  to  her  mind  many  a  bright  vision  of  the 
past,  which  reason  had  resolved  for  ever  to  forget. 

But  her  religion ! — ^what,  alas !  would  become  of  that, 
if  once  she  allowed  her  mind  to  rest  unchecked  on  the 
most  seductive  charms  of  a  seductive  world  ? 
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No  !  she  must  be  firm.     Away  poetry !  away  the  en- 
chanting day-dreams  of  memory ! 

*^  Time  was  when  your  dear  realities  bound  me  with 
the  golden  chains  of  a  bright,  but  too  delusive  speU. 
Soon  and  darkly  did  that  spell  burst ;  and  I  was  left 
desolate  and  heart-sick, — ^alone  in  the  midst  of  Mends. 
And  shall  I  again  be  deceived? — deceived,  not  as 
then,  by  delusions  which  at  least  while  they  lasted 
were  realities,  but  by  the  bare  recollections,  however 
entrancing,  of  such  perfidious  delights  ?  Or  call  it,  if 
you  will,  a  reality  to  revisit  Wales :  but  what  were 
Wales,  what  Wales's  most  cherished  scenes,  without 
him  in  whom  stood  their  life,  and  with  whom  those 
golden  remembrances  are  so  bound  up  in  my  soul, 
that  to  witness  anew  their  irrevocable  separation  from 
him,  were  but  to  suffer  again  that  rending  asunder 
of  heart  and  soul  which  I  then  endured  when  first 
their  sun  was  to  me  for  ever  put  out. 
"  But  to  what  purpose  am  I  talking  ?  approach 
Wales, — even  in  thought ;  and  reason  dethroned, 
feeling  rules  with  an  iron  fascination.  To  it,  at  once, 
as  to  a  power  irresistible,  my  soul  gives  herself  up ; 
and  with  suicidal  energy  rushes  to  ruin.  For  what, 
tyrant  temptation  !  what  in  reality  is  even  your 
promise  ?  Wales  as  it  was  ? — the  Wales  of  my 
bright  youthful  dreams  ?  No  !  Wales  silent  and  deso- 
late,— the  cemetery  of  my  hopes, — Wales  without 
Eustace ! 
"  Without  Eustace  ?— did  I  say  ?  Would  that  even 
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"  that  were  true  !    No  !    Wales  with  Eustace !    Eustace 

"  there  ;  but  no  longer  mine !  Eustace  there ;  but  in 
that  very  there  possessed  by  a  triumphant  rival ! 
Thought  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths ! — this,  tyrant, 
is  the  bait  which  conceals  your  hook  ! 

Yet  not  more  perseveringly,  on  a  summer's  evening, 

"  will  the  poor  devoted  moth  drive  nearer  and  nearer 
her  comet  curves  about  the  light  which  is  destined 
to  consume  her,  than  my  soul  still  tends  like  a  hin- 
dered torrent  to  rush  to  those  very  scenes  which 

*'  above  all  others  would  even  here  drown  her  in  de- 
spair. At  that,  at  any  temporal  cost,  would  she  seize 
and  cherish,  though  but  for  a  moment,  the  bright 

^^  recollection  of  what  once  was  hers ; — thence,  the  in- 
stant after,  to  be  torn  back  with  renewed  and  re- 
doubled anguish,  to  the  bitter  remembrance  of  her 
irreparable  loss. 

But  must  she  also,  for  such  a  bait,  swallow  even 

"  the  hook  ? — ^While  sense  remains,  never ! — But  will 
sense  remain,  if  feeling  rules  ?     And  what  but  feel- 

**  ing  can  rule,  if  Wales,  if  plans  for  Wales,  are  to  be- 

"  come  my  meditation  ? 

"No!  if  my  soul  is  to  go  right,  feeling  must  be 

"  under  ;  if  religion  is  to  stand,  Wales  (can  I  utter  it  ?), 

"  — yes,  Wales  must  be  absent,  even  from  my  thoughts. 

"  Seldom,  alas !  have  I  the  courage  to  face  this  stem 

"  truth ;  but  enough  already  has  my  life  been  Wasted 

"  in  folly  :  henceforth  duty  must  prevail. 

"  Against  myself,  then,  now  while  I  am  enabled  to 
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^  dare  it,  let  me  record,  in  the  presence  of  my  truest 
^  friends,  the  threatening  danger  which,  my  reason  is 
'  persuaded,  any  plan  for  Wales  would  offer  to  my  soul. 

*  With  them  let  me  deposit,  in  these  my  better  mo- 
^  ments,  a  declaration,  a  protest,  against  future  mad- 

*  ncss,  if  the  whirlwind  of  temptation  again  overcomes 

*  the  weakness  of  my  soul. 

"  Hard,  then,   cruel  though  it  is  to  say  it,    I   do 

*  hope, — ^in  spite  of  my  deep  devotion  to  my  country 

*  and  older  friends,— some  plan  will  be  made  effectual, 
'  to  save  me  from  their  dreaded  attractions.     What  a 

*  pity  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  that  of  the  con- 
'  vent ! " 

Such,  if  not  the  words,  were  at  least  the  sentiments, 
which,  in  her  various  allusions  to  Wales,  our  heroine 
was  able  from  time  to  time  to  elicit.  In  the  presence  of 
wishes  so  courageous,  struggling  with  temptations  so 
seductive,  was  it  possible  to  be  cold,  and  not  do  what 
we  could  to  aid  her  efforts,  and  accomplish  the  work  of 
charity  we  had  in  hand  ? 

Both  the  affair  of  the  inkstand  and  all  other  failings 
were  of  necessity  made  the  best  of.  Who  indeed  could 
be  severe  with  one  who  had  suffered  so  much, — who  at 
times  perhaps  hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing?  Some 
excus(f,  surely,  might  be  made  for  a  person,  who,  if  she 
admitted  her  sorrows  as  a  whole  to  be  less  than  Job's, 
had  at  least  one  which  was  not  included  in  his. 

It  was  not  'far,  I  believe,  from  another  part  of  the 
Principality  that  when  a  countrjTnan  had  been  exhorted 
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by  the  example  in  question,  to  be  more  moderate  in  his 
lamentations  for  a  hogshead  of  cider  he  had  somehow  or 
other  lost,  he  was  geographer  enough  to  reply,  '^  Job 
"  had  nurra  hockshut  o'cider  to  lose." 

But  what  "  hockshut  o'cider"  would  Marie  have  ac- 
cepted in  exchange  for  her  Eustace  ? 

It  was  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
mere  "Job's  comforters";  or  to  be  satisfied  with  barren 
expressions  of  sympathy.  She  was  desired,  therefore, 
— as  at  Frankfort  before  the  delinquency  just  referred 
to, — for  the  present,  to  feel  herself  at  home  where  she 
was :  of  the  future  Providence  would  dispose  for  the 
best. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

NUPTIAL    DAWNINGS: — MARIE's    TEMPTATION. 

The  time,  however,  was  approaclimg  when  Jane  Ran- 
dalls was  to  change  her  state  of  life ;  and  already  the 
29th  of  January  had  been  fixed  for  the  wedding.  She 
was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  busy  with  preparations,  but 
to  a  friend  so  intimate  as  Marie,  still  managed  to  com- 
municate various  particulars  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  happy  event  to  which  she  was  looking  forward. 

Above  all,  the  invitation  for  which  our  heroine  had 
already  been  prepared  by  Miss  Thompson  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  she  was  urged  in  the  strongest  manner,  both 
in  Miss  Randalls'  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  Dukes 
and  her  other  friends,  not  to  deprive  them  all  of  the 
great  pleasure  they  would  have  in  again  seeing  her 
amongst  them,  nor  Miss  Randalls  in  particular  of  the 
special  satisfaction  of  counting  her  in  the  number  of 
her  bridesmaids  on  the  coming  joyful  occasion.  With 
the  idea,  however,  of  such  a  refusal  she  would  not  dis- 
turb her  mind ;  for  if  she  knew  Marie  as  well  as  she 
thought  she  did,  and  unless  her  feelings  towards  her 
older   friends   were  far  other  than   they    once   were. 
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(which  she  for  one  would  never  beKeve  till  she  had  it 
from  Marie  herself,)  the  thing  was  impossible. 

With  this  feeling  she  had  already  proposed  to  her  in- 
tended the  plan  of  our  heroine's  being  an  inmate  of  their 
future  dwelling  at  Llhuynonn,  (in  the  same  parish  with 
the  Hall,  and,  like  it,  on  the  Dee,  but  higher  up) ;  and 
he  had  in  the  kindest  manner  assured  her,  not  merely 
that  her  friends  would  be  his,  but  further,  that,  from 
what  he  had  heard  of  Marie,  he  should  feel  particular 
pleasure  in  being  better  acquainted  with  her. 

Sir  Watkyn  Wynn,  too,  had  just  called :  the  conver- 
sation had  naturally  turned  on  Marie  ;  and  he  was  most 
pressing  that  she  should  return  to  her  native  country: 
He  spoke  of  his  farewell  call  at  the  Pymrhydd  before 
he  went  abroad,  and  how  much  he  had  admired  the 
winning  simplicity  and  native  modesty  with  which  she 
had  consented  to  play  for  him  her  last-learnt  piece  on 
the  harp.  He  longed  for  the  day  when  he  shoidd  hear 
her  again. 

Then  there  was  poor  Wyms,  who  had  always  felt  for 
^  her  the  affection  of  a  mother,  and  who  was  even  then 
pining  away  for  want  of  her.  This  plea  alone,  it  was 
impossible  she  could  resist. 

As  to  her  religion,  it  was  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
She  would  also  have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
Mass  : — on  Saturdays  almost  always,  and  often  on  other 
days,  they  would  have  occasion  to  go  to  Chester  them- 
selves ;  and  even  when  they  had  not,  the  carriage 
would  still  be  at  her  service. 
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Except  where  there  are  several  Priests,  week-day 
Masses  do  not  commonly  begin  later  than  nino.  It 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  remarkable  esteem  in  which  Marie  was  held  by 
those  who  really  knew  her,  that  both  Jane  and  her 
ftitnre  husband  were  willing  as  a  regular  practice,  to 
take  their  weekly  drive  to  Chester, — some  twenty  miles 
distant,  one  finds,  from  Overton, — in  time  for  that  ser- 
vice. It  was  however  a  somewhat  curious  proposal, 
that  our  heroine  should  so  quietly  keep  her  Sunday  on 
Saturday. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  her  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation under  which  Marie's  friends  in  general,  and  she 
in  particular,  had  been  laid  by  our  kindness  to  her,  Aliss 
Randalls  added,  that  if  we  would  only  extend  it  so  far 
as  to  have  her  safely  transmitted  to  Ostend,  and  there 
shipped  for  Dover,  a  confidential  servant  should  be 
ready  at  the  latter  port,  to  take  charge  of  the  precious 
consignment  till  its  happy  arrival  in  Wales  ;  which  she 
hoped  would  be  at  least  some  days  before  the  wedding. 

She  must  tell  Marie,  however,  of  the  arrangement  ^ 
she  had  made  for  her  during  the  nuptial  tour.  She 
wotdd  be  interested  to  learn  that  there  was  staying  then 
with  the  Mayburys  (of  whom  the  reader  has  had  some 
account)  a  young  lady  who  was  likely  soon  to  stand  in 
a  nearer  relation  to  the  family  than  she  already  did,  and 
who  in  the  mean  time  was  to  be  her  companion  at 
Llhuynonn  during  her  own  necessary  absence. 

This  was  Mr.  Maybury's  sister  Elizabeth,  whose  per- 
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sonal  attractions,  and  especially  her  Irish  wit,  were 
gaining  her  great  attention.  Between  her  and  Mr. 
Maybury  the  contrast  was  great:  the  attempts  of  the 
latter  to  anglicise  his  Hibernian  nature  were  far  from 
felicitous ;  though  certainly  less  conspicuous,  and  less 
accompanied  with  the  appearance  of  affectation,  than 
they  had  at  first  been. 

Miss  Maybury  would  of  course  be  one  of  her  brides- 
maids, and  (to  explain  what  she  had  said  above)  would 
need  before  long  the  same  service  for  herself.  Short  as 
her  visit  had  as  yet  been,  she  had  inspired  Bob  with  an 
attachment  which,  she  was  happy  to  say,  was  not 
unreturned :  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  was  now  re- 
garded as  settled.  She  could  but  admire  his  choice;  for 
a  more  sweet,  graceful  creature  there  could  hardly  be. 

Woodhouse  (of  which  the  reader  has  also  heard) 
was  almost  ready  for  furnishing ;  and  the  style  of  doing 
it  was  now  a  matter  of  consultation.  In  short,  her 
own  wedding  over,  that  of  Robert  and  Miss  Maybury 
would  be  the  next  and  immediate  object  of  attention. 
Her  father  retained  his  old  Welch  ideas,  and  would 
be  delighted  with  the  match,  if  Elizaheth  were  only  not 
Irish : — as  to  her  being  portionless,  his  son  had  abun- 
dance for  both. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Marie's  courage  and  manner  of  writing. 

Marie^  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  prepared  for  Jane's 
attempt ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  wise  meditations  of 
which  she  had  given  us  the  benefit,  was  able  to  make 
fair  head  against  it. 

But  Miss  Randalls  was  not  the  onlv,  nor  the  most 
formidable  opponent  with  whom  she  had  to  deal ;  and 
when  (to  say  nothing  of  Sir  Watkyn)  the  gentler  ex- 
postulations and  coaxing  commands  of  this  dearest  of 
her  friends,  and  the  pining  affection  of  poor  Wyms, 
were  followed  up  by  a  more  painfully  expressed  letter 
from  Mrs.  Duke,  she  felt  that  her  powers  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  she  needed  every  assistance  to 
enable  her  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  array.  *  And 
*  yet,  were  she  once  to  set  foot  in  Wales,  what  a  pro- 
^  spect  for  her  spiritual  interests !  ' 

The  better  to  relieve  her,  in  her  struggle,  of  at  least 
any  uneasiness  she  might  still  feel  on  our  account, 
she  was  again  assured,  that,  whatever  might  turn 
up  with  respect  to  the  convent  plan,  her  present  home 
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would  be  at  her  service^  as  long  as  circumstances  should 
make  it  necessary.  Thus  assisted^  she  stood  firm  against 
all  her  assailants^  answering  her  letters  with  no  lack  of 
courage. 

With  Miss  Randalls  her  business  was  rendered  the 
less  difficult,  both  by  the  excellence  of  that  lady's  dispo- 
sition,— ^which  happily  included  more  of  good  sense  and 
kindness  than  of  bigotry  or  obstinacy, — and  by  the  great 
mutual  affection  subsisting  between  them.  With  Mrs. 
Duke  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  her  work  would 
be  easy ;  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  she  seemed,  of 
herself,  but  little  disposed  to  give  her  answer  a  reason- 
able chance. 

In  general  she  managed  business-letters  with  con- 
siderable facility  and  practical  talent,  so  that  when 
read  over,  they  required  but  moderate  correction  to 
make  them  express  sufficiently  what  she  desired; 
but,  towards  the  Dukes  at  leasts  she  had  all  along  had 
the  fault  of  an  abruptness  and  want  of  respect  in  the 
forms  of  speech,  little  consistent  with  the  relation  in 
which  she  professed  to  stand  towards  the  family.  Her 
defence  was,  that  she  had  always  been  accustomed  so 
to  address  them,  and  that  they  knew  her  too  well  to  be 
offended.  Besides,  the  obligation,  as  she  had  already 
given  us  to  imderstand,  was  much  greater  on  their  side 
than  on  hers. 

Accordingly,  so  far  as  her  own  composition  was  con- 
cerned, our  observations  on  this  head  had  produced  at 
best  but  scanty  firuit;    and  on  the  present  occasion 
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especially, — when  it  was  so  important  that  her  firmness 
should  be  tempered  by  gentleness,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able  without  mortal  offence  to  ayoid  the 
country  she  regarded  as  so  dangerous  to  her  soul, — she 
chose,  for  whatever  reason,  to  give  an  unusual  and  very 
tiresome  amount  of  trouble. 

After  much  hammering,  however,  the  letter  in  hand 
was  judged  satisfactory.  As  regarded  her  style  for  the 
future,  she  promised  amendment;  and  in  the  end,  I 
think,  effected  something.  . 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Marie's  Christmas, — past,  present,  and  future. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Christmas,  much  forethought 
had  been  exercised,  a;ccording  to  German  custom,  in 
preparing  for  its  due  observance.  True  there  was  not 
at  Bonn,  any  more  than  at  Paris,  that  magnificent  dis- 
play of  mutton  and  beef, — geese,  turkeys  and  pheasants, 
— ^hares  and  all  kinds  of  game, — ^fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  of 
every  description, — which  so  preeminently  foretells  and 
characterises  the  Christmas  joy  of  our  own  more  jovial 
isle  :  yet  was  not  the  sacred  season,  even  socially,  to  be 
unobserved.  Presents  of  all  kinds,  intended  as  little 
tributes  of  affection  from  one  member  of  a  family  to 
another,  had  been  selected  and  got  ready  to  accompany 
the  variegated  lights  and  streamers,  which  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  twenty-fourth  were  to  adorn  **the  Christ- 
mas tree". 

Marie,  with  a  fitting  regard  to  prudence,  abstained 
from  shewing  on  this  occasion ;  the  extent  of  her  libe- 
rality but  her  promises  of  what  she  would  work  for 
her  different  friends,  before  the  same  season  came  round 
again,  abundantly  supplied  its  place. 
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When  Christmas  Eve  was  come,  she  was  of  course 
all  alive  with  the  "  tree",  and  other  anticipations  of  the 
feast.  Her  mind  was  as  usual  transported  to  bygone 
days ;  and  on  her  way  to  town  she  told  my  wife  how 
much  she  had  been  thinking  of  the  extensive  and  in- 
teresting preparations  which  it  had  been  the  custom  at 
that  season  to  make  both  at  the  Pymrhydd  and  at  the 
Vicarage  of  Marchwiel ;  and  especially  of  the  large 
amount  of  food  and  clothing  with  which  the  poor  of 
each  place  were  consoled. 

Could  we  but  see  her  as  she  was  in  those  days,  we 
should  doubtless  find  it  difficult  to  recognise  her  as  the 
same  person  :  so  joyful  was  she  in  herself,  and  so  de- 
lighted to  see  the  poor  happy ; — ^now  hastening  here  or 
there  with  Christmas  presents ;  now  running  about  with 
plates  of  meat,  or  with  cups  of  tea  for  the  children  and 
old  women. 

"  Well ! "  she  added,  *^  I  wonder  where  I  shall  be 
next  Christmas ! " 

Where  indeed  ?  But  let  her  proceed :  the  future 
shall  tell  its  own  tale. 

*  Anyhow  she  might  at  least  indulge  the  hope  that 

*  before  many  Christmasses  were  over,  she  should  occupy 

*  her  mamma's  place  in  her  native  village,  and  there  have 
'  the  poor  and  needy  always  about  her ;  for  in  them 

*  would  be  all  her  happiness.' 

Thence  reverting  to  her  studies,  she  said,  that  Frau- 
lein  Susen  had  now  required  her  to  write  from  memory 
an  historical  exercise  which  she  had  to  translate  into 
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German.  Her  writing-book  was  in  her  hand:  so  she 
requested  my  wife  to  look  how  she  had  performed  her 
last  lesson.  She  was  elad  to  find  that  her  memory  was 
returning. 

My  wife  read  the  English  part,  in  which  were  certain 
Assyrian  dates,  which  imfortunately  all  ladies  do  not 
always  keep  cut  and  dried  in  their  heads. 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  never  had  any  memory  for 
"  dates." 

"  Oh !  Fratdein  Susen  helped  me  out  with  them,^* 

My  wife  thought  of  a  little  book  of  general  informa- 
tion which  had  been  a  companion  of  her  own  childhood, 
and  from  time  to  time  entertained  the  rising  generation; 
and  an  involuntary  suspicion  crossed  her  mind. 

On  her  return  without  Marie,  who  was  gone  to  see 
her  friend,  my  wife  had  occasion  to  pass  our  heroine's 
room.  It  was  seldom,  as  Marie  knew,  that  her  sur- 
veillance extended  to  that  region  of  the  house ;  and 
this  doubtless  had  contributed  to  the  negligence  by 
which  the  door  had  been  left  wide  open, — while,  on  the 
only  unencumbered  comer  of  one  of  the  tables,  the 
book  just  mentioned  w^as  visible  at  a  glance, — open,  but 
with  the  leaves  downwards. 

The  position  of  a  chair  and  pencil  gave  further  testi- 
mony to  the  diligence  of  the  student.  Taking  the  book 
up,  and  looking  at  the  ready  open  place,  my  wife  saw 
at  once  the  source  of  the  Assyrian  information  she  had 
read  out  of  doors,  and  which  had  had  so  restorative  an 
effect  on  our  heroine's  memory  that  she  had  been  able. 
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reeirded  as  the  least  oeitain;  bat,  all  dcyobt  apart, 
Marie^ft  next  foDowin?  Cluistmas  was  to  hare  move  of 
reality  abom  it  than  either  that  of  the  Baumachaley  or 
those  in  which  she  had  distriboted  so  abnndantljr  die 
good  cheer  of  Marchwiel  and  the  PrmrhTdd. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FURTHER   correspondence:— GROUNDLESS   FEARS. 

The  effects  of  our  heroine's  letters  on  Mrs.  Duke 
and  Miss  Randalls  were  pretty  much  what  she  was  pre- 
pared to  expect.  With  the  former  her  rhetoric  had 
perhaps  had  the  effect  of  preventing  worse;  but,  be 
this  as  it  might,  Mrs.  Duke  would  no  longer  write  at 
all  herself ;  and  it  was  only  through  Elizabeth  or  Miss 
Randalls  that  we  learned  how  much  she  was  displeased 
that  Marie  had  so  little  regard  for  her  old  friends  as  to 
reject  so  good  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Wales ; 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  promised  her 
that  she  should  be  free  to  follow  her  own  "  idolatrous  ** 
religion.  But  another  event  was  soon  to  share  this 
ladv's  sorrow. 

As  to  Miss  Randalls,  although  she  neither  admitted 
for  Marie  the  greater  expediency  of  her  remaining 
abroad,  nor  for  herself  could  so  easily  be  reconciled  to 
losing  the  delight  of  her  immediate  presence,  she  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  yielded  the  point  as  to  her 
being  a  bridesmaid  on  the  29th ;  but  when  she  and  her 
dearest  Charles  returned  from  town,  where  they  were 
to  spend  the  honeymoon,  Marie  must  positively  come 
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over,  and  at  least  make  a  short  visit  at  LUiuynonn  ;  and 
then  it  might  be  considered  what  would  be  best  for  the 
future. 

Speaking  in  the  mean  time  of  her  own  affairs.  Miss 
Randalls  reminded  her  friend  of  the  offence  which  in  her 
younger  days  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  give  her 
Aunt  Esther  ;  and  which^  though  trifling  in  itself,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  worthy  relative.  When 
but  a  little  girl ;  she  was  once  taking  tea  by  special  in- 
vitation with  this  aunt ;  and  her  attention  having  been 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  antique  tea-pot,  she 
had  said  in  an  artless  manner,  "  "When  you  die.  Aunt 
"Esther,  will  that  tea-pot  be  mine?"  The  aunt  was 
silent,  but  had  never  invited  her  again. 

The  other  day  she  had  thought  it  right  to  make  a 
last  call  on  her  before  ceasing  to  be  Miss  Randalls  ;  and 
had  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  Her  aunt  had 
pressed  her  to  stay  the  evening,  and  she  had  spent  it 
with  great  pleasure.  When  they  parted,  the  aunt 
had  both  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  her,  and  also 
put  into  her  hand  a  small  paper,  which,  when  she  got 
into  her  own  room,  she  found  to  be  a  £50  note. 

Another  question  into  which  Miss  Randalls  entered 
was  that  of  the  convent.  In  the  midst  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  herself,  and  prospects  for  "  Bob  ",  with  which 
her  mind  was  now  occupied,  and  in  the  brightness  of 
so  near  an  approach  to  the  perihelion  of  her  own 
sublunary  bliss,  the  vivid  colours  in  wliich  conjugal 
felicity  was  pictured  to  her  mind,  tended  naturally  to 
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make  the  tranquil  life  of  a  nun  appear  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  pity ;  while  her  high  idea  of  the  heroism 
of  Marie's  resolves  greatly  magnified  to  her  imagination 
the  danger  of  her  being  entrapped,  as  the  result  of  the 
proposed  sojourn,  to  choose  this  unhappy  life  as  her 
own. 

To  those  who  saw  more  of  Marie's  actual  state  of 
mind,  even  had  their  ideas  of  convents  been  as  wide  of 
the  mark  as  were  those  of  Miss  Randalls,  such  fears 
must  still  have  appeared  strangely  unfounded.  Marie 
herself  had  endeavoured  to  allay  them,  but  ineffectu- 
ally ;  for  in  the  letter  just  spoken  of  they  were  again 
strongly  expressed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  feeling  that  such  ap- 
prehensions and  prejudices  on  the  part  of  her  most  in- 
fluential friend,  added  to  so  ardent  a  desire  for  her 
return  to  Wales,  were  a  material  obstacle  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  feasible  arrangement  for  her, 
while  yet  the  general  good  sense  which  this  friend 
shewed,  gave  a  reasonable  hope  of  their  being,  if  not 
altogether  removed,  at  least  greatly  diminished, — in 
which  case  the  good  effects  of  her  influence  with  Mrs. 
Duke  might  also  be  much  increased, — I  determined  to 
make  an  effort  myself  towards  bringing  her  to  a  better 
understanding,  as  regarded  both  the  convent  pl^i  and 
Marie's  interests  generally. 

Marie  herself  felt  grateful  for  my  kindness ;  and 
being  so  much  concerned,  was  probably  the  person  who 
undertook  to  put  my  letter  into  the  post. 

8^ 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

LETTER   TO    MISS    RANDALLS. 

My  dear  Madam, 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter 
from  a  stranger :  I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  feeling  the 
respect  I  do  for  your  disinterested  friendship  for  Miss  Garside, 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  her  proposal,  of  which  yoQ 
have  so  great  a  dread,  of  residing  for  a  time  as  a  boarder  in 
a  convent. 

To  begin  then  with  what  appears  to  be  your  principal  point 
of  apprehension,  the  chance  that  as  a  consequence  she  may  be 
induced,  in  a  moment  of  impulse  perhaps,  to  become  a  nun,— 
certainly  no  fear  can  well  have  less  foundation  than  this  ;  as 
to  us  at  least  it  would  be  difficult  to  call  to  mind  a  Catholic 
young  lady  either  less  disposed  or  less  prepared  for  such  a 
state  of  life ;  and  as  for  acting  under  impulse  in  such  an  affair, 
the  thing  is  impossible.  To  get  a  discontented  member  into 
a  convent  is  too  serious  a  matter  both  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  society,  (especially  in  times  like  these,  when  such  in- 
stitutions are  thrown  so  much  upon  their  own  resources,)  to 
allow  of  any  precaution  being  neglected  which  may  tend  to 
avert  so  great  an  evil ;  and  accordingly, — in  addition  to  all 
other  checks, — before  taking  the  vows,  a  probation  of  two 
years  is  required.  In  the  case,  however,  of  your  friend, — so 
far  as  we  at  least  can  judge, — nothing  can  well  be  farther 
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from  the  state  of  her  mind  than  any  vocation,  or  supposition 
of  a  vocation,  of  the  kind. 

To  come,  however,  to  what  she  really  has  in  view, — many 
convents,  you  are  of  course  aware,  take  in  pupils ;  and  these 
are  our  best  schools ;  but  you  are  perhaps  not  equally  aware 
that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  single  ladies  of  any  age,  who 
may  not  have  a  more  convenient  home  for  the  moment,  to 
become  pensioners  or  boarders  at  a  convent ;  their  relation  {o 
which  is  merely  what  it  would  be  to  the  proprietors  of  a  reli- 
gious and  well-conducted  boarding-house  in  which  they  might 
take  up  their  abode  for  the  time  ;  and  as  for  the  danger  that 
by  such  contact  with  nuns  any  may  be  led  to  prefer  the  hap- 
pier path  of  a  more  perfect  self-sacrifice  to  Christ,  I  only 
wish  in  the  case  of  your  friend,  that  our  poor  attempts  to  im- 
prove her  in  respect  of  ordinary  consideration  and  self-com- 
mand had  met  with  any  such  success  as  might  give  a  reason- 
able hope  of  so  desirable  a  result. 

The  fact  however  is,  that  even  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  unnecessary  (even  for  a  time)  that  she  should  do  any- 
thing for  her  own  support,  and  of  course  much  more  in  the 
contrary  case,  it  appears  to  us  essential  that  both  her  habits 
and  her  attainments  should  be  materially  improved,  to  enable 
her  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  her  station  with  satisfaction 
and  credit  to  herself,  and  to  those  with  whom  she  may  have 
to  do. 

Being  partly  aware  of  this  herself,  she  had  thought  of 
going  either  to  a  school  or  to  a  convent,  as  a  temporary  re- 
treat. The  former  step  is  at  her  age  out  of  the  question ; 
whereas  the  latter,  whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess, is  at  least  a  natural  and  ordinary  one  for  a  Catholic 
young  lady  who  may  wish  to  spend  some  time  in  any  par- 
ticular neighbourhood  ;  and  accordingly,  as  she  had  thought 
of  a  convent  she  had  heard  of  near  here  (on  the  Ahr),  I  called 
on  our  worthy  Cur6  (the  Dean)  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
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bility  and  advlsableness  of  the  plan ;  and  from  what  I  can 
learn, — if  the  good  ladies  at  the  institution  in  question  will 
consent  to  receive  her  for  a  time  as  a  boarder,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  in  return  for  such  assistance  as  she  may 
be  able  to  give  in  the  English  or  other  instruction  of  their 
pupils,  they  shall  on  their  part  do  what  they  can  to  com* 
plete  her  education,  and  assist  her  to  acquire  more  perfectly 
the  habits  and  ways  which  are  reasonably  expected  of  a 
person  of  her  age  and  station  in  life, — in  our  humble  opinion 
*  *  *  a  temporary  arrangement  of  the  kind  would 
afford  the  best  chance  which  the  nature  of  the  case  perhaps 
admits,  of  preparing  her  to  get  comfortably  and  creditably 
through  life  in  that  vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  God 
has  traced  out  for  her,  and  which  accordingly  (were  it  even 
the  one  you  seem  so  horribly  to  dread,  but  of  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  does  not  appear  any  reasonable  chance) 
is  the  only  one  in  which  she  can  be  truly  happy  ;     *     ♦ 

With  respect  to  your  own  most  hospitable  proposal  for  her, 
I  do  not  think  she  ought  to  accept  it  without  first  trying  (at 
her  early  time  of  life)  what  she  can  do  to  support  herself 
honourably,  until  at  least  she  is  in  an  independent  position  ; 
as  well  as  to  complete  her  education,  and  discipline  herself 
more  perfectly  into  the  habits  which  it  is  so  important  for  her 
in  any  case  to  acquire ;  for  which  last  objects  the  position  of  a 
pensioner  in  a  convent  on  the  terms  I  have  mentioned  cannot 
but  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  visitor,  even  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  so  sincere  in  repro\'ing  as  yourself. 

I  say  the  less  about  the  obligation  for  a  Catholic  to  hear 
Mass  (if  possible)  on  Sundays,  which  your  generous  pro- 
posal appears  not  to  admit  of;  because,  even  independently  of 
this  higher  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clearly  her 
right  course  to  prefer  a  position  which  presents  a  greater  pro- 
bability of  improvement,  and  consequently  of  her  coming 
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amongst  you  again  (if  such  be  the  will  of  Qod)  as  a  more 
valuable  and  useful  member  of  society,  and  with  greater  sa- 
tisfaction to  herself  and  her  friends, — to  a  position  of  imme- 
diate ease  and  comfort. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  sincere  respect  which  (however  our  views  on 
religion  may  differ)  Mrs.  C.  Seager  and  myself  feel  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Duke,  as  well  as  our  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in 
those  truly  heavy  trials  with  which  infinite  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness has  seen  fit  to  visit  them. 

Trusting  to  your  kindness,  and  the  interest  you  feel  in  our 
common  friend,  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 

I  remain,  Sfc. 

Bei  Wittwe  SchuUer,  in  der  Baumschule^ 
Bonn  am  Rhein^  Prussia;  Jan,  7,  1851. 


In  a  postscript  a  few  words  were  added  with  respect 
to  the  convent  mentioned  in  the  letter. 


CHAPTER  L. 

CONVENTS   AND    LETTERS: — MISS   EMMA   HOLMES. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps,  after  the  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  the  answer  from  the  Superior  of  the 
Ahrweiler  Convent,  which  had  been  delayed  by  cir- 
cumstances, was  communicated  by  the  Dean. 

From  this  it  appeared  that,  although  Marie  coidd  not 
otherwise  be  received  than  as  a  pupil,  yet  the  -kind  in- 
terest which  the  Reverend  Mother  felt  in  her  case,  and 
the  special  care  of  her,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Dean's  request,  she  pro- 
mised should  be  taken,  seemed  likely  to  afford  her  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  which  she  was 
in  need.  The  only  drawback  was,  that  the  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  pupils  which  the  system  of  the 
convent  allowed,  seemed  scarcely  sufficient  for  Marie's 
age.  This  however  was  a  self-denial  to  which  Marie 
herself  was  willing  enough  to  submit,  if  her  friends 
thought  it  good  for  her. 

Before  coming  to  any  decision,  so  far  as  our  advice 
was  concerned,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  inquiries 
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with  regard  to  other  mstitutions  of  the  same  kind. 
That  of  Nonnenwerth  already  mentioned,  and  one* at 
Cologne,  were  talked  of:  also  those  of  the  Ursulines 
at  Boulogne,  and  of  the  Dames  de  Marie  at  Malines ; 
for  our  heroine  was  decided,  that,  if  she  went  to  a 
German  one  at  all,  it  should  be  only  during  our  resi- 
dence in  Germany : — afterwards  either  of  the  others 
might  answer,  according  to  our  proximity  to  one  or  the 
other ;  it  being  essential  to  her  happiness,  and  espe- 
cially to  her  going  on  as  she  ought  and  wished,  that 
she  should  live  where  she  might  frequently  see  and 
visit  tw. 

The  next  Sunday  (Jan.  12),  Marie  posted  letters 
of  her  own  both  to  Miss  Randalls  and  to  Mrs.  Duke ; 
and  the  morning  after,  communicated  early, — in  her 
own  way,  of  course. 

On  the  Wednesday,  perhaps,  came  Jane's  last  letter 
before  her  marriage,  and  in  it  a  message  of  thanks  for 
my  communication  of  the  7th ;  which  she  hoped  to  an- 
swer as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  at  leisure. 

In  the  mean  time,  she  candidly  avowed,  that,  al- 
though she  was  as  yet  far  from  satisfied,  as  regarded 
either  the  advisableness  of  the  convent  plan,  or  the 
desirableness  of  Marie's  continued  exile,  my  letter  had 
done  much,  in  the  way  both  of  removing  her  appre- 
hensions, and  of  making  her  feel  more  reconciled,  in 
case  of  necessity, — which  however  she  was  as  yet  un- 
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willing  to  admit, — to  her  not  at  once  returning  and 
settling  in  Wales.  She  was  particularly  glad  that,  in 
our  opinion,  there  was  no  practical  danger  of  Mazie't 
becoming  a  nun. 

Marie  herself  was  again  intrcated  not  to  be  hasty  in 
forming  friendships.  She  was  reminded  that  she  was 
always  ready  to  make  a  new  friend;  but  a  disposi- 
tion like  hers  required  checking ;  and  in  her  opinion, 
she  need  not  look  for  society  outside  the  worthy  fiunily 
who  had  so  kindly  taken  her  in.  [Otherwise,  "  whom 
"  she  had  so  kindly  taken  in."]  She  was  desired  not  to 
omit  letting  her  friends  hear  this  part  of  her  letter; 
and  the  whole  admonition  ended  with  a  hope  that  her 
reserve  had  at  length  really  given  way  to  openness. 

The  arrangements  for  the  writer's  marriage  were  of 
course  an  important  subject ;  and  our  heroine  was  pro- 
mised a  full  account  of  the  whole  affair,  as  soon  as  there 
was  time  to  write  from  town  ;  where,  as  it  was  not  the 
season  for  travelling,  the  honeymoon  was  to  be  passed. 

Before  entering  upon  this  joyful  lunation,  more  pro- 
saic business  must  be  transacted ;  and  first  the  reader 
must  be  introduced  to  another  friend  of  Marie's. 

This  was  Miss  Emma  Holmes,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Rector  of  Frodsham,  near  Chester.  She  had  been  a 
Catholic  six  months;  and  appeared,  by  the  earnest 
piety  of  her  letters  to  have  far  surpassed  Miiric  in  the 
spiritual  life ; — which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  difficult. 

Her  first  letter  had  arrived  late  in  the  autumn^  and 
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had  given  an  account  of  her  conversion,  which  Marie 
had  briefly  related ;  excusing  herself  from  reading  the 
entire  communication,  because  of  certain  family  matters 
of  a  private  and  very  painful  kind,  which  Miss  Holmes 
had  intended  for  herself  alone. 

A  letter  received  a  little  before  the  day  fixed  for  Miss 
Randalls'  marriage  was  not  equally  private ;  although 
containing  many  flattering  reminiscences  relating  to 
Marie's  family  which  her  modesty  would  naturally  have 
preferred  omitting,  had  she  not  by  this  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  earnest  wishes  of  her  friends,  and  in 
order  that  we  might  be  the  better  able  to  guide  her, 
taken  to  the  profession  of  favouring  us  with  her  letters 
entire.  Accordingly,  these  more  exalting  passages  were 
read  with  the  rest,  and  contributed  to  the  persuasion, 
that,  however  little  Marie  had  profited  by  her  advan- 
tages, she  (mght  at  least  to  have  been  something  decidedly 
superior. 

Miss  Holmes  urged  upon  her  to  live  up  to  her  holy 
religion,  and  to  make  good  use  of  the  abundant 
helps  she  now  had  for  subduing  the  pride  and  folly 
she  had  so  long  neglected  within  her.  She  difiered  en- 
tirely from  their  mutual  friend  Jane  Randalls  as  to  the 
advisableness  of  her  returning  to  Wales.  Wyms  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  objection :  but  there  were  other 
strong  ones ;  and  she  hoped  the  Seagers  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  keep  her  in  Germany. 

Her  mamma  was  expressing  only  the  other  day  the 
dissatisfaction  with  which  she  had  seen,  during  the  last 
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visit  Marie  had  paid  them  in  Chester,  the  great  power 
which  this  ignorant  and  ill-conditioned  old  woman,  bj 
whom  she  was  then  accompanied,  had  over  her  mind : 
in  fact  it  was  the  strong  representations  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  she  then  saw,  her  mamma  had  felt  it 
her  duty  to  make  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luxmoore,  which 
had  decided  them  in  favour  of  pensioning  Wyms  off  in  a 
little  cottage  to  herself.  Unfortunately  the  Preben- 
dary's death  had  occurred  before  this  was  effected. 

As  regarded  herself.  Miss  Holmes  had  declined  Jane's 
pressing  invitation  to  accompany  her  sister  to  the  wed- 
ding breakfast.  She  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  the  gay 
scenes  of  the  world  ;  besides  which,  she  knew  her  pre- 
sence would  give  pain  to  many  who  would  be  there. 

For  her  sister,  the  attentions  of  one  of  the  Canons 
of  Chester  had  ended  in  an  engagement;  but  for 
the  present  they  both  wished  the  matter  to  be  a  se- 
cret ;  as  that  city,  she  said,  retained  its  old  character  for 
gossip. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

MISS   THOMPSON: — MARIE's   LEGAL  AFFAIRS, 


In  the  mean  time,  while  Mrs.  Duke  was  engaged  with 
Marie's  faults,  the  storm  which  had  for  some  time  been 
gathering,  was  fast  preparing  to  burst  in  her  own 
family. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  Miss  Thompson  had  of  late 
been  a  sincere  and  diligent  student  of  Catholicity.  Her 
correspondence  with  Marie  was  of  course  kept  up; 
and  her  character,  as  it  developed,  grew  more  and  more 
interesting.  She  possessed  great  energy,  wit,  and 
spirit ;  and  had  something  of  the  Grecian  type  about 
her.  But  what  was  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  her  too 
ardent  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  which 
had  been  the  only  cause  of  difference  between  her  and 
her  sister's  family,  had  given  way  before  her  earnestness 
to  discover  the  truth,  and  her  resolution,  whatever  that 
truth  might  be,  to  embrace  it.  She  already  anticipated 
the  probability  of  her  finding  it  her  duty  to  become  a 
Catholic,  and  was  endeavouring  to  be  prepared  for  such 
a  result. 
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Mr.  Duke's  health  had  begun  latterly  to  improye ; 
and,  it  was  hoped,  was  now  coming  slowly  round.  The 
Nolans,  to  whom  the  family  were  much  attached,  were 
to.  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  Miss  Thompson,  knowmg 
their  feelings  towards  Catholicity,  and  thinking  her 
presence  at  Overton  no  longer  necessary,  had  proposed 
to  return  to  London. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  her  with  the  Dukes,  and  attend  for  a  moment  to 
Marie's  temporal  affairs. 

From  the  beginning,  her  mining  and  other  property 
had  been  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  both  to 
herself  and  to  her  neighbours.  This  was  the  result 
partly  of  her  natural  negligence,  and  partly  of  that  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  course  of  events  as  affect- 
ing her,  which  made  it  necessary  that  both  she  and 
those  about  her  should  always  be  kept  either  in  hot 
water,  or  at  least  in  disturbance  of  some  kind. 

She  was  scarcely  well  settled  at  the  Baumschule 
before  she  allowed  Mr.  Duke,  after  travelling  some 
two  hundred  miles  to  attend  a  meeting  on  the 
business  of  her  mining  shares,  to  find  that  she  had 
been  too  negligent  to  send  a  necessary  paper.  The 
same  spirit  of  carelessness  commonly  kept  its  place  in 
the  subsequent  matters  of  business  with  which  she 
and  her  friends  were  so  frequently  troubled : — it  was 
part  of  her ;  and  without  it  she  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  get  on. 

Even  the  Waterloo  inkstand,  of  which  mention  was 
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made  in  Chapter  V,  had  nearly  been  sold  by  auction 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Parry ;  to  whose  care  she  had 
forgotten  that  she  had  consigned  it.  Happily  Mr. 
Randalls  had  remembered  and  hastened  to  save  it  :— 
'  had  this  not  been  the  case,  a  pleasant  remembrance  it 

*  would  have  been  for  her/  as  her  friend  Jane  sar- 
castically reminded  her,  *  to  have  allowed  so  precious 

*  a  family  relic,  and  so  honourable  to  her  father's  me- 

*  mory,  to  be  sold  by  auction  in  her  own  neighbourhood^ 

*  and  during  her  life-time ! ' 

She  had  been  desirous,  however,  to  realise  her  shares ; 
but  Mr.  Duke  had,  of  late  especially,  had  too  little 
ground  to  confide  in  the  prudence  with  which  the  pro- 
ceeds were  likely  to  be  employed.  One  might  have 
thought,  therefore,  that  she  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
probability  of  his  resigning  his  trust ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  preferred  regarding  this  likelihood  as  a  trouble 
brought  on  by  her  conversion. 

She  wished,  nevertheless,  to  gain  some  information 
with  regard  both  to  these  shares  and  to  her  property  in 
general ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  with  a  view 
to  making  a  new  Will,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Boydell  of 
Chester ;  who,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Parry,  had  be- 
come Mr.  Duke's  solicitor,  and  as  such  had  the  manage- 
ment of  her  afiairs. 

While  with  the  Dukes,  she  had  followed  their  advice 
in  leaving  the  bulk  of  her  property  to  Protestant 
charities.  Now,  of  course,  an  arrangement  like  this 
was  out  of  the  question :  but  it  was  necessary  to  the 
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keeping  up  of  her  character  that  its  revocation,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  more  in  accordance  with  her  altered 
profession,  should  be  delayed  some  six  months  after  fter 
conversion. 

She  conversed,  however,  on  the  subject ;  and  as  it  was 
clearly  unsafe  for  her  to  attempt,  without  professional 
assistance,  to  draw  up  a  new  Will  of  so  complicated  a 
character  as  she  proposed,  and  she  was  also  desiroos  of 
knowing  more  about  her  property  than  she  at  present 
professed  to  know,  she  wrote  in  the  course  of  time  to 
request  Mr.  BoydcU  both  to  furnish  her  with  as  much  of 
the  required  information  as  he  could,  and  also,  after 
procuring  from  the  Dukes,  and  destroying,  the  Will  she 
had  already  made,  to  send  her  the  draught  of  a  new  one. 
This  communication  she  intended  to  be  confidential ; 
but  forgot,  or  thought  it  needless,  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Boydell,  who  was  unable  otherwise  to  penetrate 
her  intentions,  than  by  means  of  her  words,  and  who 
was  actiug,  not  as  her  attorney,  but  as  her  guardian's, 
conferred  with  the  Dukes  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Duke 
was  pained,  not  (of  course)  because  she  could  seriously 
hope  that  Mfiric  as  a  Catholic  could  continue  the  lega- 
cies in  question  ;  but  as  one  is,  when  one  is  made  to  rea- 
lise something  one  would  rather  not.  Besides,  this  letter 
seemed  to  diminish  the  hope  of  our  heroine's  recon- 
version ;  to  which  Mrs.  Duke  still  persisted  in  clinging  ^ 
nor  could  she  help  feeling  that,  to  say  the  least,  it 
would  have  been  less  painful  if  Marie  had  written  to 
herself  or  Mr.  Duke,  instead  of  appljring  to  Mr.  Boydell. 
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But  beyond  some  unpleasant  remarks, — ^made  perhaps  in 
or  a  little  before  the  letter  mentioned  in  Chapter  XLVI, 
and  including  the  ironical  advice,  if  she  left  anything 
for  praying  her  soul  out  of  purgatory,  to  be  sure  the 
priests  did  not  cheat  her  after  all, — no  very  serious  con- 
sequences followed. 

Marie  however  was  not  a  little  indignant  at  what  she 
was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  *  a  breach  of  confi- 
^  dence  on  the  part  of  her  attorney ;  but  who  should 
*  be  so  no  longer.*  With  difficulty  she  was  made  to  see 
that,  according  to  her  shewing,  Mr.  Boydell  was  Mr. 
Duke's,  not  her,  attorney  ;  but  even  so,  she  main- 
tained, he  was  quite  wrong  in  not  keeping  the  matter 
private,  as  his  own  sense  might  have  told  him.  How- 
ever she  would  trouble  him  no  further ;  but  inquire  for 
a  Catholic  solicitor  to  draw  up  her  Will,  and  attend  to 
her  other  business. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


Marie's  new  will  : — other  matters  of  business. 


Things  having  taken  this  turn,  it  was  clear  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  such  a  Will  as  our  heroine  de- 
sired could  be  legally  drawn  up  and  executed ;  while 
yet  it  had  long  been  a  burden  on  her  conscience  that 
one  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  document  she  had  signed 
in  London  sliould  be  still  in  force.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, I  advised  her  to  nullify  the  London  writing  by 
executing  at  once  a  shorter  and  temporary  Will,  simply 
bequeathing  her  whole  property  upon  trust  to  some 
friend  in  whom  she  could  confide  for  its  disposal  accord- 
ing to  such  private  and  non-legal  instructions  or  requests 
as  she  might  leave  for  the  purpose. 

Agreeably  with  this  advice,  she  first  requested  me  to 
undertake  the  office;  but  this  having  been  declined, 
both  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  occupations, 
and  because  I  thought  it  better  that  the  trustee  should 
be  a  resident  in  London,  she  fixed  upon  the  priest 
by  whom  she  had  been  instructed, — the  Pastor  (it 
will  be  remembered)  of   St.  John's  Wood,    and  now 
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one  of  the  Catholic  Canons  of  Westminster.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  matter  had  been  sufficiently  put  off, — 
with  the  help  of  a  printed  form  or  forms  I  had  by  me, 
and  such  further  hints  as  I  could  give,  she  got  the  re- 
quired paper  finished  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  January  it 
was  executed  after  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  D.'s  imcle 
Captain  W, ;  being  duly  attested  by  him  and  me. 

After  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  a  line  impiously  put- 
ting the  whole  forth  in  the  name  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  the  body  of  the  document 
runs  as  follows. 

This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me  Marie 
Lucille  Garsyde,  late  of  Pymrhydd  Bank  in  the  Parish  of 
Bangor,  in  the  County  of  Flint.  I  direct  thai  all  my  just 
Debts  and  Funeral  and  Testamentary  Expenses  be  paid  and 
satisfied  by  my  Executors  hereinafter  named,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  my  decease.  I  give,  devise,  and  be- 
queath all  and  every  my  Household  Furniture,  Linen,  and 
Wearing  Apparel,  Books,  Music,  Plate,  Pictures,  China,  and 
also  all  and  every  Sum  and  Sums  of  Money  which  may  be 
found  in  my  residence,  or  be  about  my  person,  or  due  to  me, 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  and  also  all  my  Stocks,  Funds, 
and  Securities  for  Money,  Book  Debts,  Money  due  on  Bonds, 
Bills,  Notes,  or  other  Securities,  and  all  and  every  other  my 
Estate  and  Effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  both  real 
and  personal,  whether  in  possession  or  reversion,  remainder 
or  expectancy,  unto  the  Reverend  Mark  M'Neal,  one  of  the 
Officiating  Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  "  Our 
Lady**  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  Middlesex,  and  his 
Executors  and  Administrators ;  Upon  Tbust,  to  distribute 
among  my  surviving  Friends,  and  otherwise  to  dispose  of  in 
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charitable  uses,  as  to  him  or  them  shall  seem  best.  Aim  I 
DO  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  Re- 
verend MarkM'Neal  and  the  Reverend  James  O'  Neille,  also 
one  of  the  Officiating  Priests  at  the  aforesaid  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chapel  of  "  Our  Lady",  Executors  of  this  my  Will. 
And  hereby  revoking  all  former  or  other  Wills  or  Codicils 
by  mc  at  any  time  heretofore  made,  I  declare  this  to  be  my 
last  Will  and  Testament, 

In  Witness  whereof  I  the  said  Marie  Lucille  Qarsyde 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the  sixteenth  day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  oiu:  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
one. 

Mabie  Lucille  Gahstde. 


Then  follow  the  attestation  and  signatures  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  and  finally  a  certificate,  signed  by  herself  and 
the  same  witnesses,  that  certain  corrections  were  made 
previously  to  the  signing  of  the  Will  itself. 

Thus  matured,  this  important  document  was  given  into 
my  safe  keeping,  with  the  addition  of  copious  Instruc- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  (now  Very  Rev.) 
legatee,  to  be  given  him  only  after  our  heroine's  death, 
and  by  which  he  was  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
disposal  he  was  expected  to  make  of  the  property  con- 
fided to  his  care. 

lliis  testamentary  letter  my  wife  had  previously  been 
invited  to  read,  but  had  declined  troubling  herself 
with  the  matter.  To  me  it  was  given  without  seal  or 
cover,  merely  folded  tmce  across ;  as  if  to  intimate 
that,  although  she  did  not  herself  tax  me  with  its  pe- 
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rusal^  yet  if  I  felt  disposed  to  give  it  the  cliance  of  any 
improvements  I  might  have  to  suggest,  she  could  only 
be  obliged  by  my  so  doing.  But  losing  the  time  I  did 
with  what  seemed  to  be  real  difficulties,  I  was  little  dis 
posed  to  occupy  myself  without  necessity  with  matters 
which  were  as  yet  in  the  clouds ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  not  till  after  the  denouement  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember that  I  was  at  the  trouble  of  reading  this  latter 
document.  I  understood,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  her 
property  was  to  be  devoted  to  religious  and  charitable 
purposes,  that  there  was  a  bequest  for  little  Arnold 
(Duke),  that  Wyms  was  taken  care  of,  and  (later)  that 
Mary  Ann  also  had  not  been  forgotten. 

Hereafter,  when  these  Instructions  are  opened  for 
perusal,  the  reader  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  indifference  with  which  they  were  regarded 
both  by  my  wife  and  by  myself,  was  far  from  answering 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  written. 

Other  important  matters,  which  before  or  soon  after 
this  time  occupied  her  attention,  were  the  affair  of  the 
hundred  pounds  (of  which  it  will  be  more  in  order 
to  speak  in  another  chapter),  and  certain  papers  inten- 
ded to  legalise  her  claim  to  a  dividend  on  account  of 
money  deposited  with  Mr.  Parry,  as  well  as  to  enable 
her  guardian  to  receive  for  her  a  mining  dividend. 
One  of  these  documents  was  delayed  till  too  late,  and 
in  consequence  had  to  be  kept  till  the  next  meeting; 
another,  after  being  attested,  as  required,  by  the  chief 
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ecclesiastic  of  the  place,  was  found  to  be  in  some  re- 
spect informal,  and  in  consequence  had  to  be  drawn  up 
anew,  and  again  taken  to  the  Ober-pfarrer. 


The  foregoing,  however,  were  not  her  only  merits  in 
the  way  of  winter  business.  She  was  determined  to  atone 
for  her  forgetfulness  of  her  father's  Waterloo  inkstand 
by  redoubled  care  of  her  mother's  ancient  harp.  As 
the  former  was  indebted  for  its  safety,  so  this  latter  had 
owed  its  recovery  and  renovation,  to  the  kindness  of 
worthy  Mr.  Randalls ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
requested  her  friend  Jane  to  see  to  its  being  duly  in- 
vested in  a  suitable  brown  holland  cover.  This  she 
learned  in  reply  was  a  good  office  which  Mrs.  Duke 
had  not  failed  to  perform,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 


vicarage. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 

CONVERSION    OF    MISS   THOMPSON   AND 
LADY   CHARLOTTE   NOEL. 

On  Sunday  Jan.  19,  Marie,  who  had  for  some  days 
been  anxiously  expecting  a  communication  from  Miss 
Thompson,  ran  out  as  usual  to  meet  the  post ;  and  after 
delivering  a  letter  directed  to  my  wife,  withdrew  for  a 
few  minutes.  Presently  she  returned  with  an  indig- 
nant and  irritated  countenance,  saying  she  had  just  re- 
ceived a  long  and  closely  written  letter  from  Mr. 
Nolan ;  of  which  however  she  had  read  but  a  few 
lines  before  she  hastened  to  the  kitchen  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

She  was  of  course  well  aware  that  Catholics  regard  with 
different  eyes  those  who  speak  against  their  religion  with- 
out personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  those  who  do  so  after 
having  themselves  been  Catholics  ;  and  it  was  natural, 
considering  Mr.  Nolan's  supposed  history,  that  her  zeal 
should  be  proportioned  to  her  knowledge.  As  however 
the  letter  might  have  contained  some  message  of  con- 
sequence from  the  Dukes,  with  whom  the  Nolans  were 
now  staying,  and  it  would  have  answered  every  pur- 
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pose  ]iad  she  handed  it  oyer  to  me,  I  blamed  her  con- 
siderably for  her  characteristic  want  of  thought,  and  the 
needless  dilemma  in  which  she  had  placed  herself; 
having  now  to  choose  between  the  danger  of  leaving 
unnoticed  whatever  message  the  Dukes  might  have 
sent,  or  giving  unnecessary  offence  by  informing  them 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  guest's  letter  had  been 
disposed  of. 

My  wife's  letter  was  from  a  friend  for  whose  conver- 
sion she  had  long  been  looking  forward,  and  to  vrhom, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  I  had  written  the  preceding 
summer  a  letter  which  I  had  subsequently  printed.  She 
had  now,  after  some  five  years  of  proximity,  joined  the 
Catholic  Church;  having  been  received  the  Monday 
before  by  the  Bishop  of  Clifton.  Her  letter  was  re- 
markable for  the  depth  and  beauty  of  the  sentiments 
expressed,  and  was  read  with  great  interest  both  by 
ourselves  and  by  ilarie  ;  to  whom  it  was  destined  to  be 
as  useful  on  the  present  occasion  as  the  death  of  our 
little  girl  had  been  when  it  was  time  for  poor  Lilly  to 
die. 

The  next  morning  the  anxiously  expected  letter  from 
Miss  Thompson,  and  with  it  the  joyful  news  of  the 
conversion  both  of  herself  and  of  her  cousin,  arrived. 
In  Miss  Thompson's  case  a  circumstance  was  added 
which  called  for  a  more  special  interest  on  my  part ; 
namely,  that  it  had  been  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
printed  letter  just  mentioned  that  she  had  idtimately 
been  decided. 
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Like  the  commimicatioa  my  wife  had  received  from 
her  own  friend  the  day  before,  Miss  Thompson's  also 
was  remarkable  for  the  affecting  beauty  of  its  senti- 
ments :  in  fact  there  was  no  small  similarity  between 
the  two. 

To  go  back,  however,  to  the  place  where  her  pre- 
vious letter  left  off, — Miss  Thompson  stated  that,  early 
in  January,  her  father  having  already  left  Overton,  her 
mother,  while  still  watching  with  much  care  over  Mr. 
Duke,  had  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Gainsborough, 
mendoning  the  distressing  fact  that  her  second  daughter 
Lady  Charlotte  Noel  was  following  the  example  of  her 
step-brother  Lord  Campdcn  ;  and  although  she  had  not 
as  yet  been  received  as  a  papist,  there  was  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  her  formal  secession  would  soon  take 
place. 

On  hearing  this,  Miss  Thompson  wrote  at  once  to  her 
cousin,  informing  her  of  her  own  State  of  mind,  and 
begging  to  hear  all  particulars  concerning  her. 

In  answer  to  this  communication  she  learned  that 
Lady  Charlotte  had  already  been  desired  by  her  father 
(the  Earl  of  Gainsborough)  to  leave  her  home,  and  was 

now  staying  with  her  old  governess  Mrs.  C ,     She 

was  being  instructed  under  the  Cardinal's  superintend- 
ence ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  properly  prepared,  she 
hoped  to  be  received.  She  urged  Miss  Thompson  to 
return  at  once  to  London,  and  if  possible  be  received  at 
the  same  time  with  herself. 

Being  now  an  outcast  from  her  family.  Lady  Char- 
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lotte  had  proposed  that  a  legacy  which  had  been  left 
her  by  an  aunt,  and  which  was  all  she  would  have  to 
depend  upon,  should  be  placed  in  her  own  hands.  Al- 
though this  was  only  £ldO  a  year,  and  entirely  her 
own,  she  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  carry  her 
point  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  legal  coercion. 
She  recommended  Elizabeth  to  follow  the  same  course 
with  what  belonged  to  her  ;  as,  from  certain  expressions 
she  had  heard  of,  she  feared  Mr.  Thompson  would  be 
even  more  severe  than  her  own  father. 

After  receiving  this  letter.  Miss  Thompson,  who  had 
in  the  mccan  time  fully  satisfied  herself  as  to  the  truth 
of  Catholicitv,  informed  her  mother  and  sister  without 
delay  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  The  displeasure  of 
the  former  was  equal,  that  of  the  latter  even  greater, 
than  her  sorrow  :  and  bv  her  she  wiis  accused  without 
truth  or  charity  of  having  long  planned  what  she  was 
now  about  to  do  ;  and  even,  which  was  worse  yet  than 
her  own  apostacy,  with  having  been  the  perverter  of 
Marie  ! 

After  this.  Miss  Thompson  wrote  immediately  to  in- 
form her  husband  of  the  way  in  which  the  family  was 
about  to  be  disgraced.  This  gentleman,  who,  according 
to  our  heroine,  had  already  made  his  unmarried  daugh- 
ters sufficiently  sensible  of  his  dujpleasure,  because  they 
had  chosen  to  continue  Anglicans,  instead  of  becoming 
like  himself  Independents,  was  beyond  measure  en- 
raged that  a  child  of  his  should  dream  of  turning 
papist.     Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  set  out  like  a 
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hurricane ;  fully  resolved  that,  if  he  failed  to  carry  all 
before  him,  at  least  it  should  not  be  his  own  fault. 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  said  that  Elizabeth  was  about 
leaving  Overton,  but  had  not  added  where  she  was 
going ; — if  indeed,  in  the  haste  and  displeasure  with 
which  she  wrote,  she  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  ask  her 
daughter,  or  the  daughter  herself  had  as  yet  made  up 
her  mind. 

At  a  guess,  he  made  a  rapid  descent  upon  Stockport.- 
The  Carringtons  had  neither  seen  Elizabeth,  nor  heard 
of  her  fatal  resolve. 

Undaunted,  he  again  sets  out,  and  soon  reaches  Over- 
ton. Here  he  learns  at  once  that  Elizabeth  has  left  for 
town,  and  is  there  with  new  friends,  papists  of  course. 

Having  ascertained  their  address,  and  taken  hasty 
leave  of  his  wife  and  the  Dukes,  our  indefatigable 
traveller  made  swift  way  to  London ;  where  he  was  soon 
closeted  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

But  that  interview  ! — how  was  Elizabeth  to  describe 
it  ? — ^how  to  speak  of  the  fearful  struggle  between  duty 
and  feeling,  when  she  saw  the  pain  of  her  father's  heart, 
and  felt  the  anguish  of  being  forced  by  conscience  to 
reject  even  the  supplication  to  which  that  pain  had 
brought  down  his  gray  hairs,  and  a  spirit  more  accus- 
tomed to  command  than  to  intrcat  ? 

Then  came  the  second  and  more  alarming  part  of  the 
scene;  when  this  softer  mood  gave  place  to  that  of 
anger,  and  rejected  prayers  were  succeeded  by  threats, 
and  even  by  violence;  for  at  one  moment  his  excitement. 
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or  desperation,  had  reached  such  a  pitchy  that  he  had 
even  struck  her. 

All  however  had  been  useless.  Having  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  she  dared  not  disown  it 
She  accepted  of  course  the  consequence  which  followed, 
— that  of  being  herself  cast  off  by  her  earthlj  father, 
— in  preference  to  being  denied  hereafter  by  the  Judge 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

She  was  now,  like  Lady  Charlotte,  an  outcast  from 
her  family  ;  but,  much  as  she  felt  this,  how  infinitely 
disproportionate  was  her  compensation,  in  the  prospect 
of  being  united  to  the  family  of  Christy  and  with  them 
for  ever  possessing  Him  ! 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
MISS  Thompson's  letter  continued. 

For  the  moment.  Miss  Thompson  went  on  to  say,  she 
had  a  home  with  the  friends  already  mentioned ;  and  in 
no  other  house  than  the  old  one  at  St.  John's  Wood, 
which  Marie  knew  so  well !  But  what  a  change  since 
Marie  had  lived  within  its  walls ! 

The  present  occupants  were  recent  converts.  Mr. 
Percy  had  lost  his  wife  half  a  year  before.  Shortly  be- 
fore her  death  she  had  been  received  into  the  Church ; 
and  her  parting  request  had  been  that  her  family  should 
study  the  Catholic  religion.  They  had  done  so  ;  and 
the  result  had  been,  that  after  a  time  they  had  put 
themselves  under  instruction,  and  had  just  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  M'Neal. 

Miss  Thompson  had  been  present  at  the  reception  of 
the  mother,  and  had  been  invited  to  make  use  of  their 
house  whenever  she  liked.  On  the  present  occasion, 
having  heard  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  views,  they  had  pressed  her  to  visit  them.  She 
had  accepted  their  kind  invitation,  and  was  now  instal- 
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led  in  her  own  old  room  ;  but  under  circumstances  how 
difTercnt  from  those  under  which  she  had  before  been 
in  it ! — when  the  world  smiled  brightly  upon  her, 
and  the  liilse  glitter  of  its  empty  promises  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  her  thoughts.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
her  prospects  as  regarded  this  world  were  sad  enough ; 
but  in  their  place  she  had  found  the  one  Fold  of  Christ, 
and  substantial  covenant  of  salvation. 

The  room  in  which  she  had  seen  Marie  during  so 
many  mouths  of  suffering,  borne  with  such  patience  as 
to  endear  her  more  than  ever  to  all  around  her,  was 
now  turned  into  an  oratory,  and  beautifully  arranged. 

The  two  Miss  Percys  she  found  very  agreeable 
and  kind ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  their  attention  to 
their  father.  1'he  spirits  of  the  latter  had  of  late  been 
somewhat  raised  by  the  occupation  of  instructing  his 
coachman  and  another  servant.  The  f;unily  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  coimtry ;  where  their  delight  had  been  in 
doing  whatever  good  they  couhl. 

jNliss  Thompson,  however,  had  been  honoured  (like 
Marie)  with  a  long  episth^  from  Mr.  Nolan ^  which  she 
had  simply  re- directed  to  Overton.  On  the  question  of 
Catholicism  or  Protcstimtism  she  had  fully  satisfied 
herself;  and  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  woiild 
certaiiJy  not  have  been  to  Mr.  Nolan  that  she  should 
have  applied  for  advice.  In  short  she  had  thought  it 
best  to  cut  off  at  once  any  further  communication  with 
one  whom,  even  while  she  was  a  Protestant,  she  had 
never  respected :  much  less  when  she  saw  what  the  re- 
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ligion  was,  of  which,  after  personal  acquaintance  with 
it,  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  libeller.  (To  understand 
all  this,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  not  the  real,  but 
the  mythic  history  of  Mr.  Nolan,  as  given  in  Chapter 
VII.) 

She  had  had  much,  of  course,  to  bear ;  but  her  suf- 
ferings had  been  little  in  comparison  with  those  of 

I 

Lady  Charlotte.  This  exemplary  young  lady  was  now 
staying,  as  she  had  said,  with  a  former  governess ;  who, 
it  seemed,  had  been  the  first  to  become  a  Catholic ;  and 
it  was  the  fact  of  her  leaving  on  that  account  which 
had  awakened  in  Lady  Charlotte  the  desire  to  examine 
for  herself  the  religion  which  two  whom  she  esteemed 
so  highly  (Marie  was  of  course  the  other)  had  embraced. 
Her  father,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  turn  her  from 
her  purpose,  had  entirely  cast  her  off;  an  example 
which  the  rest  of  the  family  had  but  too  well  followed. 

In  her  first  difficulty  Lady  Charlotte  had  introduced 
herself  to  the  Cardinal ;  who  had  treated  her  with  much 
kindness,  and  satisfied  her  on  all  the  points  on  which 
she  had  consulted  him. 

It  was  proposed,  Elizabeth  added,  that  she  and  her 
cousin  should  be  received  together ;  and  she  hoped 
nothing  would  occur  to  prevent  it.  Her  cousin  had 
never  been  so  fond  of  the  world  as  she ;  and  there  was 
now  a  grace  and  humility  about  her  which  was  very 
striking. 

Miss  Thompson  again  begged  Marie  to  make  a  point 
of  reading  her  letters  in  full  to  the  sincere  friends  to 
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whom  she  was  so  much  indebted ;  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  overcoming  the  reserve  which  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  her  nature,  as  in  order  to  avail  herself  the  better  of 
the  direction  and  advice  she  so  peculiary  needed. 

Bring  on  the  point,  however,  of  being  received  into 
the  Church,  and  therefore  bound  to  clear  off  all  old 
scores,   she   must  not  conclude   without    asking   our 
heroine's  forgiveness  for  the  ill  temper  and  unkindness 
she  had  at  times  shewn  her,  through  jealousy  of  her 
superior  powers  on  the  harp.     Marie  might  possibly 
remember,  at  all  events  she  remembered  with   sorrow 
and  shame,  how  ill  she  had  behaved  to  her  when  they 
were  by  themselves  after  a  party  at  (the  Hon.)  Mrs. 
Kinnaird's,  when  Marie's  performance  of  Thalberg's 
variations  had  so  astonished  the  company ;  nor  should 
she  ever  forget  the  sweet  amiability  and  truly  Christian 
conduct  of  Marie  on  the  occasion.     She  now  very  sin- 
c(Tely  ask(»d  her  pardon ;  although  she  was  well  assured 
it  had  from  the  first  been  granted. 

With  what  delight  our  heroine  read  the  foregoing 
intelligence,  and  how  heartily  both  we  and  our  firiends 
united  in  her  joy,  we  must  leave  to  be  imagined.  The 
next  letter  from  Elizabeth,  one  might  reasonably  hope, 
woidd  bring  word  of  her  own  and  Lady  Charlotte's 
reception. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


TWO   FRIENDS   OF   MARIE's. 


Before  coming  to  this  communication^  a  word  must  be 
said  of  two  gentlemen, — in  character  very  unlike  each 
other,  but  both  objects  of  interest  to  Marie. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  professed  clerical  convert 
from  Popery ;  of  whom,  about  this  time,  we  had  suc- 
cessive accounts  in  the  newspapers ;  and  who,  in  the 
character  of  an  ex- Archdeacon  from  Poland,  was  per- 
ambulating England,  and  pouring  light  on  many  an 
admiring  audience,  with  respect  to  the  horrors  of  the 
system  he  professed  to  have  lately  quitted. 

Having  arrived  in  the  midland  counties,  he  had  there 
also  made  already  no  small  stir,  when  some  worthy 
Protestants  of  this  matter-of-fact  part  of  the  country 
felt  sufficient  interest  in  their  hero  to  desire  a  better  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  after  corresponding  with  Mr.  Baptist 
Noel,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  ascertained 
satisfactorily  that  the  learned  lecturer,  far  from  having 
received  even  minor  orders,  much  less  borne  the  weight 
of  hierarchical  dignity,  had  been  elevated  by  a  single 

XJ 
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spring  from  a  quiet  but  respectable  position  in  life, — 
that  of  a  butcher's  lad,  if  I  remember  rightly, — to  the 
slippery  rank  of  a  checaiier  (Tinduatne. 

Marie  of  course  entered  much  into  the  history  of 
so  fraternal  a  spirit,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  final  discovery  of  the  blushing  honours  of  the 
abattoir  ;  which  a  newly  acquired  modesty  had  led  him 
so  carefully  to  conceal  under  the  unassuming  cloak  of 
a  dignitary  of  the  Church. 

The  other  gentleman  was  the  Abb^  Edgeworth ;  of 
whose  death  we  learned  about  this  time, — ^first  from  the 
newspaper,  and  not  long  after  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  16 
from  a  lady  in  Brussels ;  which,  having  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Marie,  happily  reached  my  wife  in  safety. 
He  had  gone  down  to  Antwerp  to  preach ;  and  having 
in  his  sermon  spoken  particularly  of  death,  had  retired 
in  health  the  same  Sunday  night,  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  been  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  end  of  a  clergyman  to 
whose  benevolence  our  heroine  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted,— not  to  notice  here  any  other  grounds, — could 
not  but  call  for  some  considerable  expression  of  feeling 
on  her  part.  But  her  troubles  were  commonly  of  short 
duration ;  or  what  could  she  have  done  with  so  many  i 

There  was  a  passage,  however,  in  the  letter,  which 
concerned  her  more  directly : — ^it  was  as  follows.    "  He 

[the  Abbe  Edgeworth]  had  been  most  anxious  to 

write  to  Mr.  Seager  about  Miss  Garside;  who  he 
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"  considered  had  misrepresented  him,  and  acted  without 
"  candour,  &c. :  in  fact  when  I  returned  to  Brussels,  I 
"  was  horrified  with  ail  the  on  diU, — much  exaggerated, 
"  of  course, — about  the  young  lady.  It  is  now  better 
"  she  should  not  hear  of  it,  as  the  poor  Abb^  is  gone , — 
"  to  whom  she  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  recep- 
"  tion  of  her." 

This  part  of  the  letter  being  marked  "private",  we 
could  not  of  course  make  any  direct  use  of  it ;  nor  in- 
deed could  we  be  sure  that  its  foundation  was  anything 
more  than  some  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  step  which, 
as  the  reader  has  seen,  it  had  been  thought  right, 
after  full  deHberation  and  careful  consultation,  to  take. 

However,  considering  her  characteristic  rashness,  wc 
thought  it  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  urging  upon  her  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  caution 
in  speaking  of  other  people's  affairs ;  expressing  at  the 
same  time  oiu:  fears,  grounded  on  certain  unsatisfactory 
reports  which  we  had  heard  were  afloat  concerning  her 
in  Brussels,  that  she  had  been  wanting  in  such  caution 
as  regarded  the  Abb^. 

We  took,  of  course,  what  pains  we  could,  not  need- 
lessly to  wound  her  susceptibility;  but  were  not  so 
happy  as  to  prevent  a  very  considerable  kindling  of  her 
indignation ;  so  that,  not  content  with  vehement  affir- 
mations that  she  had  at  least  given  no  cause  for  such 
reports,  she  declared  further  that  she  would  go  herself 
to  Brussels,  and  call  to  account  those  who  had  maligned 
her.     In  spite  of  hei  excitement,  this  idea  amused  us ; 
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and  we  could  not  help  inquiring  how  she  proposed  to 
discover  the  culprits.  ^  Would  she  go  along  the  streets^ 
'  knocking  at  the  doors,  and  asking,  "  Has  any  one 
*  "  here  been  libelling  Miss  Garside  ?"' 

By  the  action  of  this  paratonnire  our  heroine's  thun- 
der-cloud lost  so  much  of  its  electricity,  that  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Accordingly,  after  some  feel- 
ing reflections  on  the  manner  in  which  her  patient  suf- 
fering and  Christian  forbearance  in  the  painful  business 
of  the  Abbe  were  requited,  the  projected  winter  jour- 
ney to  Brussels  was  given  up ;  and  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  more  amiable  proof  she  had  already  given  of 
her  good  feeling,  by  requesting  the  Cur^  to  say  a  Mass 
for  her  deceased  benefactor. 

Among  Catholics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sacrifices,  those  who  desire  Masses  to  be  offered 
for  their  intentions,  arc  usually  expected  to  make  a 
small  ofiering  towards  the  support  or  charities  of  the 
priest.  On  the  Continent  this  honorarium  varies  firom 
a  franc  upwards,  according  to  the  means  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  ofierer.  From  Marie,  however,  the  Ober^ 
pfarrer  never  chose  to  receive  anything;  so  that^  as« 
like  David,  she  was  unwilling  to  ofier  what  cost  her 
nothing,  her  only  resource  was  to  drop  into  one  of  the 
church  boxes  whatever  she  chose  to  give ;  and,  unless 
we  were  led  into  a  great  mistake,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  on  this  and  all  similar  occasions,  some  portion  of 
the  silver  she  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  borrowing 
found  its  way  into  one  or  more  of  these  depositories. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

NEXT  COMMUNICATION   FROM  ELIZABETH  : — LETTERS    IN 
GENERAL   OF   MARIE's   CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  was  on  Monday  Jan.  20  that  the  news  of  Miss 
Thompson's  and  Lady  Charlotte's  conversion  had  come; 
and  on  the  Friday  following  the  account  of  their  recep- 
tion on  the  same  Monday  reached  us. 

This  announcement  was  contained  in  one  of  those 
densely  and  minutely  written  and  thrice-crossed  letters, 
which  few  but  Marie  can  either  have  received,  or  been 
able  to  deliver  with  effect.  By  effect^  however,  I  mean, 
not  the  raising  of  admiration,  but  that  more  real  rhe- 
toric by  which  ulterior  objects  are  gained. 

For  Marie's  purposes,  in  fact,  the  dense  and  difficult 
crowding  which  her  letters  exhibited,  was  of  the  greatest 
use, — not  merely  because  it  all  but  defied  investigation, 
but  further,  because  it  enabled  her  to  hesitate  and  delay 
as  much  as  she  pleased.  For,  while  orators  in  general, 
and  especially  those  whose  chief  object  is  the  display  of 
their  skill,  would  be  all  but  lost  without  an  easy  and 
flowing  delivery,  our  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
address  to  derive  no  small  share  of  her  singular  success 
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from  the  apparent  disadvantage  of  a  purposely  broken 
and  vacillating  enunciation. 

First,  this  enunciation  was  an  effectual  cloak  for  those 
faults  of  composition  which  she  was  unable,  even  if  she 
had  the  time,  or  was  willing  to  be  at  the  trouble,  with 
such  an  amount  of  business,  always  to  avoid.  In  letters 
which  at  best  were  very  difficult  to  make  out,  and  which 
every  here  and  there  were  all  but  past  deciphering,  who 
could  fairly  make  the  writer's  style  answerable  for  the 
uncertain  and  shifting  guesses  of  a  pecxdiarly  careless 
reader  ? 

A  more  important  advantage,  however,  of  this  appa- 
rently skilful  delivery,  was  that  it  gave  her  the  time  to 
improve  or  modify  each  part,  as  her  rapid  observation 
perceived,  by  the  effects  already  produced,  what  would 
best  suit  the  present  ptate  and  disposition  of  the 
hearers. 

This  modification,  however,  of  the  effect  of  her  letters 
was  further  and  more  powerfully  managed  by  another 
practice  which  the  same  difficulty  greatly  facilitated,  and 
which  doubtless  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  of  all 
to  the  success  of  her  letters, — that,  I  mean,  of  abun- 
dantly interspersing  illustrative,  or  explanatory  tnatter. 
With  the  help  of  this  latter  practice,  these  letters  were 
made  to  do,  not  their  own  work  only,  but  that  also  of  all 
the  viva  voce  matter  which  they  furnished  her  with  a  con- 
venient and  favourable  opportunity  of  placing  before  us, 
and  of  animating  with  the  able  acting  of  one  who  on 
such  occasions,  far  from  courting  admiration,  like  a 
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mere  speaker  for  display,  kept  ever  in  view  the  pro- 
verbial principle,  v 

Si  latet,  ars  prodest ;  fert  deprensa  padorem. 
(Art  hidden  tells  ;  detected  brings  but  shame.) 

Nor  was  this  the  only  advantage  to  which,  by  her 
practised  skill,  such  additions  were  able  to  be  turned : 
they  were  also  effectual  means  of  inviting  conversation ; 
by  which  both  the  minds  of  the  hearers  might  be  more 
fiilly  probed,  and  opportunities  afforded  for  the  intro- 
duction, according  to  what  she  might  observe,  of  still 
further  additions,  or  of  fresh  touches  of  coloxir. 

Altogether,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  effect  of  one  of 
Marie's  letters  printed  off  as  it  was  written,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  such  little  corrections  as,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  printers  and  editors,  and  above  all  re- 
porters, are  justified  in  making, — ^not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  public  utility  (which  makes  it  an  understood 
thing),  but  also  because  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  writer  or  speaker  himself  woidd  have  made  them 
before  going  to  press, — that  the  effect  of  one  of  her 
letters  so  printed*  off  must  be  expected  to  be  far  in- 
ferior to  that  with  which,  in  the  actual  reading,  her 
magic  art  invested  them.  And  such,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  the  idea  which  to  our  minds  the  few  which  have  been 
preserved  give,  when  compared  with  the  same  or  other 
letters  heard  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

Marie's  talent  lay,  in  fact,  less  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  whole  art  of  deceiving,  than  in  the  master  science 
of  combination.     It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  she 
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could  have  composed  a  good  novel ;  but  her  powers 
a  writer  were  far  from  being  equal  to  such  a  work.     To 
what  extent  they  might  admit  of  successful  cultivatioii^ 
is  a  different  question ;  but^  taking  them  as  they  were^ 
she  may  have  been  capable  of  laying  out  a  good  plan, 
and  she  possessed  undoubtedly  the  leading  talent  of 
conceiving  and  preserving  the  characters,  in  such  forms 
of  life  as  she  was  acquainted  with ;  but,  supposing  even 
that  she  had  anything  like  the  internal  perception  of 
beauty,  or  the  poetic  or  romantic  feeling,  necessary  to 
give  her  compositions  a  sufficient  elevation  above  com- 
mon-place conception,  or  the  originality  or  brilliancy 
which  might  distinguish  them  from  it,  at  all  events  her 
pen  alone,  was  evidently  unequal  to  the  office,  either  of 
clothing  her  characters  with  the  life,  or  of  giving  her 
work  the  beauty,  which  would  make  them  interesting 
to  an  ordinary  reader. 

What  however  the  poet  or  the  romance-writer,  like 
the  musician,  effects  by  composition,  the  painter  by 
colours,  the  delineator  by  light  and  shade,  the  sculptor 
by  the  powers  of  the  chisel,  a  Stolz  by  those  even  of 
the  scissors,  our  heroine  effected  by  the  combined  forces 
of  pen,  tongue,  and  acting.  It  was,  in  short,  neither  by 
this  faculty  nor  by  that,  nor  by  these  two  nor  those 
three  united,  but  by  her  whole  powers  combined,  by 
all  she  looked,  said,  and  did,  both  on  each  occasion 
separately,  and  from  day  to  day  as  a  whole,  that  she 
filled  up  effectually  the  outline  she  had  so  well  traced 
out,  and  gave  life  and  interest  to  the  characters  which 
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in  tlieir  distiDct  and  separate  natures  she  had  so  ably 
conceived,  but  which  it  is  both  possible,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  probable,  that  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  with  considerabl}^  less  of  beauty  and 
romantic  feeling  than  she  was  able  to  awaken  in  those 
on  whom  she  was  acting. 

In  the  few,  accordingly,  of  her  own  manuscripts  which 
have  escaped  destruction,  the  interest  seems  scarcely  to 
go  beyond  the  facts  themselves :  the  style  is  dry ;  and 
while  truth  of  character  is  preserved,  the  elasticity  of 
life  is  but  sparingly  supplied.  Yet  in  the  actual  reading 
and  expounding,  especially  of  her  earlier  letters,  the 
effect  of  what  was  wanting  was  certainly  made  up, — ^if 
not  more  directly,  at  least  by  suggestive  action  on  our 
minds.  So,  too,  the  romantic  light  with  which  her 
magic  art  contrived  to  invest  so  much  of  her  own 
history  and  that  of  her  friends,  has  left  few  traces  of  its 
existence  in  her  mere  writing,  as  viewed  apart  from 
the  combined  action  by  which  in  reality  her  life  wrote, 
and  wrote  perhaps,  as  I  have  sud,  with  the  suggestion 
at  times  of  more  beauty,  by  means  of  the  simple  cor- 
rectness of  the  outlines,  than  her  own  mind  would  take 
the  trouble,  even  supposing  it  capable  of  conceiving. 

In  doing,  then,  as  in  this  volume  necessity  has  almost 
everywhere  obUged  us  to  do,  giving  to  the  public,  in 
place  of  the  identical  manuscripts  of  her  read  letters, 
the  impressions  which,  with  the  help  of  her  own  ex- 
temporaneous additions  and  modifications,  those  manu- 
scripts were  made  to  produce  on  our  minds,  we  are  in 
reality,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  our  powers  and 
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practice  in  the  reproduction  of  sucli  impressions^  giving 
in  a  shorter  space  a  truer  representation  of  what  their 
so  delivered  and  so  expanded  contents  were  to  the 
whole  romance  which  her  life  was  writing,  than  if  we 
could  reproduce  verbatim  the  manuscripts  themselves. 

Of  many,  indeed,  of  these  last,  imless  the  alleged 
far  exceeded  the  real  contents,  the  excessive  length, 
when  stretched  lifeless  on  the  paper,  would  alone  have 
deterred  no  small  proportion  of  readers  from  going 
through  with  their  perusal.  Happily  the  few  which 
remain, — and  which  (subjected  merely  to  such  editorial 
corrections  as  have  been  spoken  of  above)  it  has  been 
thought  good  (so  far  as  they  enter  into  our  present  plan) 
to  reprint  almost  entire,* — are  considerably  shorter; 
besides  which,  from  their  coming  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  story,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
whatever  interest  has  already  been  collected  in  favour 
of  the  facts  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  our  heroine  had  at  all  times  the  habit 
of  skilfully  drawing  out  the  ideas  of  those  she  was  with, 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  reproducing  them  as  her 
own,  or  those  of  her  friends.  Of  course  she  was  not 
forgetful,  in  reading  one  letter,  to  provide  for  the  com* 
position  of  the  next ;  and  it  was  a  further  and  no  un- 
important advantage  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
communications  were  delivered  and  conversed  upon, 
that  it  gave  her  excellent  opportunities  of  doing  this. 
And  who  could  suspect,  or  be  otherwise  than  pleased 
with,  the  coincidence  of  Miss  Thompson's  or  Mrs, 
Cunliffe's  ideas  with  one's  own  ? 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

RECEPTION  OF  MISS  THOMPSON  AND   LADY  CHARLOTTE : 

MATTERS   OF   BUSINESS. 


To  proceed  to  the  letter  of  which  we  have  here  to  give 
some  account,  there  will  be  the  less  in  this  case  to  say, 
because  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  contents  was 
the  expression  of  religious  sentiments ;  and  the  better 
these  were,  the  more  painful  it  would  be,  both  to  our 
readers  and  to  ourselves,  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon 
them. 

It  had  been  proposed  in  the  first  instance  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  cousins  should  take  place  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Southwark ;  but  afterwards,  by  their  own  parti- 
ctdar  wish.  Our  Lady's  Church  at  St.  John's  "Wood  was 
fixed  upon.  The  hour  was  five  in  the  evening,  and  the 
Cardinal  officiated ;  but  these  particidars  had  been  an- 
nounced only  to  the  few  who  were  to  be  present.  Con- 
siderable preparations  were  made  at  the  Percys' ;  the 
more  as  they  had  prevailed  on  His  Eminence  and  several 
of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of  their  other  friends,  to  dine 
with  themselves  and  the  converts  after  the  ceremony. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theophilus  Thompson,  although  much 
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displeased  with  their  sister^  had  still  chosen  (after  the 
former  had  done  his  best  to  turn  her  from  her  purpose) 
to  be  present  at  the  reception,  but  had  declined  joimng 
the  dinner-party. 

In  the  church,  all  had  of  course  been  done  according  to 
the  Ritual ;  and  the  Cardinal's  address  was  both  touch- 
ing and  encouraging,  and  particularly  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  neophytes ;  whom  he  exhorted  to 
regard  rather  the  certain  privileges  than  the  possible 
or  probable  sufferings  of  their  calling ;  bearing  in  mind 
the  examples  of  the  Saints ;  who,  rather  than  fail  in 
their  duty,  had  gladly  sacrificed,  not  friends,  fortune, 
and  position  alone,  but  their  lives  also.  The  converts 
themselves  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  change  they  were  making :  their  minds  were 
filled  with  joy  ;  and  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
continual  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

When  the  service  was  over.  Lady  Charlotte  had 
a  short  interview  with  the  Cardinal;  whom  she  re- 
quested to  accept,  for  one  or  both  of  the  orphanages  then 
imder  his  care,  a  sum  of  £300  which  had  been  left  her 
by  an  aunt  for  the  purchase  of  jewels  ;  and  she  could 
have  no  brighter  jewels,  she  now  thought,  than  the 
destitute  orphans  whom  that  sum  might  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  from  ruin. 

Miss  Thompson  had  £90  by  her,  saved  from  what 
her  father  had  allowed  her ;  and  of  this  she  gave  Mr, 
M'Ncal  £10  for  the  Catholic  Schools  at  St.  John's 
Wood. 
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Some  particulars  with  respect  to  the  dinner-party 
•which  followed  were  no  tinpleasing  change,  after  the 
dreadful  persecutions  with  the  recital  of  which  the 
preceding  communications  had  saddened  our  minds. 

After  dinner,  Miss  Thompson  had  some  interesting 
conversation  with  the  Cardinal;  who  was  curious  to 
hear  about  Marie's  conversion  and  falling  in  with  us. 

All  however  had  departed,  and  Miss  Thompson  was 
again  by  herself.  Her  heart  was  too  full  for  sleep : 
so  she  sat  up  till  two,  writing  to  Marie ;  for  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  she  could  so  well  unbosom  her  thoughts 
and  feelings.  This  part  of  the  letter,  therefore,  was 
closed  with  sentiments  suited  to  the  occasion ;  and  re- 
flected, no  less  faithfully  than  the  letter  before  it,  the 
style  of  the  real  convert  whose  last  communication  my 
wife  had  so  lately  received. 

Miss  Thompson's  law  business  not  being  concluded, 
she  had  been  unable  to  decide  her  plans  for  the  future. 
Lady  Charlotte,  however,  had  accepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  the  Percys  to  join  her  in  spending  a  few  weeks 
at  their  house  ;  and  the  two  had  agreed  to  go  together 
to  whatever  place  they  might  find  most  desirable. 

Here  was  a  break  in  the  letter.  The  next  morning 
it  was  resumed.  Miss  Thompson  had  just  had  a  call 
from  the  sub-editor  of  the  Catholic  Standard,  who  had 
asked  leave  to  record  Lady  Charlotte's  and  her  own  con- 
version in  his  paper.  So  many  had  of  late  objected  to 
having  their  names  thus  brought  before  the  public,  that 
it  had  not  been  thought  right  to  do  so  without  permis- 
sion. 
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In  answer  to  this  request,  both  she  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte had  been  willing  to  do  whatever  was  thought  beat ; 
but  as  their  friends  were  so  outrageous^  the  Percys  had 
thought  it  better  not  to  provoke  them  further. 

This  Marie  remarked,  had  been  her  own  case ;  for, 
knowing  how  many  of  those  she  esteemed  would  be 
annoyed  if  they  saw  her  conversion  publicly  announced, 
she  had  requested  Mr.  M'Neal  beforehand,  not  to  let  it 
appear  ;  and  he  had  doubtless  attended  to  her  wish ;  as 
she  had  never  heard,  any  more  than  we,  of  its  being 
mentioned  in  any  paper. 

Both  this  and  Miss  Thompson's  preceding  letter  were 
read  again  the  same  evening  at  Captain  W.'s ;  and  as 
well  there  as  elsewhere  were  heard  with  great  interest. 

ITie  next  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Jane's  marriage, 
our  heroine,  with  an  air  suited  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  commenced  writing  for  the  last  time  to 
her  friend  as  Miss  Randalls.  There  were  a  variety  of 
particulars  she  wished  to  mention  with  respect  to  her 
own  affairs ;  the  more  as  she  felt  so  decidedly  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  for  the  present  the  idea  of  visiting 
Wales. 

Her  goods  and  chattels  were  in  various  houses  ;  and  it 
was  only  Jane  she  would  like  to  turn  over  and  collect 
them ;  which  done,  she  wished  them,  if  possible,  to  rest  at 
Llhuynonn. 

For  the  future,  she  supposed  she  must  write  with 
greater  care ;  as  she  must  be  prepared  to  have  her  letters 
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seen  by  Charles ;  and  unless  she  got  her  instnictiona 
finished,  she  feared  he  would  be  displeased  at  her 
talcing  up  so  much  of  his  bride's  time.  As  to  vhat  she 
now  wanted,  it  might  be  performed  at  leisure,  after  the 
return  of  the  Cunliffes  to  Wales. 

The  next  day  being  that  of  the  marriage  itself,  Marie 
was  up  soon  after  six,  and  went  in  good  time  to  the 
Kinder-mease,  or  Children's  Mass,  which  begins  at 
half-past  seven.  Among  other  preparations,  she  had 
confessed  the  day  before,  in  order  to  make  that  morn- 
ing one  of  her  communions ;  after  which  she  pro- 
posed to  spend  an  hour  in  meditation.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  gain  Jane  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
for  this  purpose  she  knew  she  must  begin  herself  to 
practise  her  religion  better  than  she  had  yet  done ;  as 
well  as  to  make  more  advance  in  the  virtues  of  hunulity 
and  meekness ;  in  which  her  newly  converted  &iends 
had  already  got  so  far  beyond  her.  The  more  she  ex- 
amined herself,  the  more  she  discovered  the  power 
which  pride  and  boasting  had  gained  over  her  mind. 
She  was  determined  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  sub- 
due them ;  and  she  be^ed  we  would  help  her  as  much 
as  we  could. 

To  return,  however,  to  her  temporal  afifairs,  it  might 
be  about  this  time  that  she  attended  practically  to  the 
hundred  pounds.  The  lady  who  had  proposed  the  loan, 
and  with  whom  she  had  been  introduced  to  us,  had 
made  herself  answerable,  as  the  reader  will  remember. 
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for  its  repayment.  It  was  right  she  should  be  kept 
to  her  word ;  and  although  Marie  herself  was  willing 
enough  to  sacrifice  the  money^  if  there  had  been  any  suf- 
ficient object^  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
make  an  attempt  to  save  it^  and  thereby  avoid  also 
the  fuller  exposure  of  the  afifair,  which  she  had  hitherto 
managed,  though  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  fiiends, 
to  put  oflf. 

After  talking  the  matter  over,  therefore,  with  us,  she 
had  written  a  rough  copy  of  a  note  which,  when  certain 
alterations  had  been  suggested,  expressed  as  briefly  as 
might  be,  both  what  could  safely  be  said  of  her  l^al 
claim,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  avoiding  in  the 
end  a  full  exposure,  unless,  as  promised,  the  money  was 
returned  with  interest  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  for 
which  it  had  been  borrowed.  This  she  desired  might 
be  done  to  Mrs.  Duke. 

The  result  of  this  communication  was,  that  Mrs. 
Duke  soon  informed  our  heroine,  among  other  matters 
about  which  she  had  to  write,  that  she  had  received 

an  indignant  note  from  a  Miss  ,  who  inclosed  a 

communication  from  Marie,  and  observed  that  she  was 
a  lady,  and  expected  to  be  treated  as  one :  also  that 
Marie  had  forgotten  her  obligations  to  her  poor  deceased 
friend,  the  generous  Abb6,  of  whose  hospitality  she  had 
so  liberally  partaken. 

This  note  Mrs.  Duke  had  briefly  answered  as  it  de- 
served. She  could  only  regret  that  Marie  had  ever  come 
in  contact  either  with  Miss or  with  "  the  generous 
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"  AbW;  but  the  best  way,  she  said,  of  settling  the 
whole  question  would  be  the  immediate  repayment  of  the 
loan ;  which  would  enable  Marie's  friends  to  meet  any 
claim  which  the  Abba's  representatives  might  have 
against  her. 

As  to  Marie's   communication  to  Miss  ,  Mrs. 

Duke  was  glad  she  was  able  to  write  so  business-like 
and  lady-like  a  note.  It  was  satisfactory,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  was  faulty,  to  find  even  that  redeeming 
point. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE   CtTNLIFFES*   WEDDING-DAT. 

The  next  Sunday,  which  was  Candlemas-day,  the  ex- 
pected London  letter  arrived,  and  according  to  promise, 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  wedding.  The  day,  in  spite 
of  a  few  showers,  was  on  the  whole  beautiful. 

The  road  from  the  Hall  to  the  church  was  strewed 

« 

with  evergreens,  and  the  interior  of  the  latter  building 
with  flowers,  by  the  village  children. 

Five  of  the  bride's  rich  uncles  and  aunts  were  there  ; 
and  each  had  brought  to  the  Hall  a  handsome  present. 
The  sixth.  Aunt  Esther,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  happy  result  of  Jane's  last  visit,  no 
small  doubt  had  been  entertained,  as  to  whether  it  was 
her  intention  to  comply  with  the  invitation  she  had  of 
course  received  to  favour  the  happy  couple  with  her 
presence. 

The  party,  however,  returned  from  church;  the 
whole  population  being  "  on  the  bone"  (as  the  Flemings 
say),  in  order  to  receive  them  with  appropriate  congra- 
tulations.    They  drove  to  the  door ;  and  who  should 
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be  among  the  first  to  welcome  them^  but  the  good  lady 
herself,  with  the  identical  silver  tea-pot  in  one  hand, 
and  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  other  ? 

This  was  the  crowning  present  of  the  day ;  but  the 
others  were  not  to  be  despised.    Mr.  Cunliffe,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  presented  them,  when  it  was 
over,  with  an  open  carriage;    to  draw  which  Uncle 
Henry  gave  them  a  pair  of  grays.     Mr.  Randalls  fur- 
nished the  house  (Llhuynonn) ;  or  rather  ordered  the 
furnishing  bills  to  be  sent  to  himself.     Sir  William 
Cunliffe  presented  a  beautiful  silver  tea  and  coffee  ser- 
vice ;  the  sisters  Cunliffe  an  elaborate  work-table  with 
every  convenience  for  work.     Various  and  abundant 
were  the  minor  offerings  which  swelled   the  nuptial 
treasury.     Even  among  these  last  Aunt  Esther  was  not 
wanting.     In  her  younger  years  her  grandfather  had 
given  her  a  favourite  brooch  for  her  future  chosen  one, 
whoever  he  might  be.     She  had  had  a  melancholy  dis- 
appointment; and  in  consequence  the  decoration  had 
never  been  out  of  her  possession.  The  present  alliance,  it 
appeared,  was  particularly  to  her  mind  ;  and  as  Jane  was 
after  all  her  favourite  niece,  the  ancient  ornament  was 
at  length  brought  to  light,  and  her  new  nephew  was 
desired  to  put  it  on  and  wear  it  for  her  sake^ 

So  requested,  what  could  he  do  ?  Yet,  besides  the 
otherwise  primitive  appearance  of  the  article,  its  mere 
dimensions  would  have  deterred  most,  ^^  such  as  mortals 
"  now  are",  from  attempting  to  put  it  on.  However 
there  was  no  choice :    Aunt  Esther's  manner  was  so 

x2 
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serious^  and  bo  purely  innocent  of  all  snspicioii  as  to 
the  unsuitable  character  of  the  ornament,  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  object. 

Charles  therefore  stepped  aside  into  another  room ; 
and  with  the  help  of  Bob,  to  whose  merriment  Aunt 
Esther  was  accustomed,  it  was  as  well  adjusted  as  its 
nature  admitted ;  but  when  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  assembled  party,  such  was  the  effort  which 
it  cost  some  to  retain  their  countenances,  that  they  al- 
most feared  for  their  liyes. 

Aimt  Esther  alone  was  unconscious  of  the  danger 
she  was  causing :  she  circumambulated  as  if  restored 
to  the  days  of  her  youth,  delighted  with  eyerybody  and 
ererything,  and  in  particular  stealing  at  intervals  ex- 
hilarating glances  at  the  brooch. 

At  the  breakfast  were  assembled  the  principal  families 
of  the  neighbourhood :  so  many  carriages  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  Overton.  Besides  the  Wynns,  the 
Biddulphs,  the  Mostyns,  the  Custs,  and  the  Yorkes, — 
the  clergy  in  general  graced  the  occasion  with  their 
presence. 

Among  these  last  was  distinguished  the  usual  haughty 
yet  captivating  manner  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Aldford  ;  who 
was  accompanied  by  both  his  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughters.  These  last  inquired  kindly  after  their  cousin 
Marie :  while  their  papa,  upon  hearing  her  name  men- 
tioned, was  seized  with  a  sudden  admiration  of  a  vase 
of  flowers  which  stood  near. 

A  variety  of  speeches  were  uttered  during  and  after 
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the  festive  repast.  Among  these  the  instructiTe  oration 
of  the  bride's  clerical  brother  Lloyd  was  distinguished 
both  by  its  length  and  by  the  solenin  gravity  with  which 
it  was  delivered ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  ex- 
hortation to  the  newly-married  couple  to  live  in  love 
and  obedience,  Bob,  whose  own  happy  expectations 
gave  him,  of  course,  a  perso^ial  interest  in  the  matter, 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  in  his  own  way 
exclaimed, "  Wliy,  Uoyd,  yon  forgot  your  text !"  The 
explosion  which  followed  was  fatal  to  the  remainder  of 
the  discourse. 

Soon  after  this  incident  Jane  and  her  dearest  Charlefi 
had  left  for  town.  A  select  party  were  invited  to 
dinner ;  and  doubtless  took  advantage  of  the  invigo- 
rating "Welch  air  to  prepare  for  a  festive  evening  within. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

ROUGH    DRAUGHT   OF   A   LETTER   TO   MR.    M^NBAI^ 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Cunliffe^s  letter, 
Frau  Schulier  spoke  to  us  about  a  cousin  of  hers,  a 
young  man  who  wished  to  get  a  situation  in  an  hotel  in 
England.  Marie  at  once  undertook  both  to  write  to 
Mr.  M^Neal,  and  to  ask  Mrs.  Cunliffe  to  mention  the 
matter  to  the  landlady  of  the  one  where  she  and  her 
husband  were  passing  their  honey-moon.  This  landlady 
was  the  more  likely  to  do  what  she  could  for  Frau 
Schiiller's  relative,  as  having  been  patronised  by  our 
heroine  and  her  parents ;  the  former,  indeed,  besides 
gaining  for  her  other  customers,  having  just  sent  the 
Cunliffes  to  her  house,  instead  of- to  Mivart's.  How- 
ever, as  we  afterwards  heard,  it  was  out  of  her  power 
to  shew  her  gratitude  in  the  way  desired. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  M^Neal,  which  Marie  professed  to 
send  the  next  day,  she  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  forward  the  business  of  the  final  Will.  The 
more  important  contents  of  this  communication  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  unfinished  attempt ;  which. 
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in  accordance  with  the  earnest  advice  of  her  friends^ 
was  doubtless  read  to  ns.  She  would  naturally  be  ad- 
vised not  to  waste  the  precious  time  of  a  Priest  with 
the  gabble  she  had  so  abundandy  introduced ;  but  as 
this  very  gabble  throws  considerable  light  on  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  at  the  time^  and  is  also  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  her  skill  in  keeping  to  her  assumed  thoughtless- 
ness and  mixture  of  the  childish^  and  so  preserving  the 
due  distinction  in  character  between  her  own  letters  and 
those  which  were  to  come  from  her  friends^  the  paper 
is  given  nearly  entire,  but  with  the  oversights,  which 
were  too  abundant  for  ordinary  reading,  generally 
speaking  corrected.  Should  the  letter  itself,  with  its 
kind  regards,  not  have  reached  sooner,  both  Mr.  M*Neal 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  the  Superior  of  the  Mission 
(for  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  apologising  for  the 
strange  mistake  into  which  in  Chapter  LII  I  have 
somehow  or  other  fallen)  will  doubtless  be  glad  even 
now  to  get  what  we  here  give,  especially  in  the  more 
convenient  form  of  print. 

Bonn^Feb.lZt] 
Dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

As  it  is  long  since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you,  I  am  almost  ready  to  despair  of  ever  receiving  a  letter 
from  you  again.  From  what  Miss  Thompson  said  to  me  in 
one  of  her  recent  communications,  I  quite  concluded  that  you 
had  written  to  me,  and  that  the  letter  had  been  lost  on  its 
way ;  but  as  1  have  not  heard  anything  to  confirm  this  sus- 
picion, I  must  suppose  she  has  understood  your  intention  for 
the  act. 
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As  you  baTe  no  doubt  beard  tbrougb  Miss  T.  wbat  I  liare 
been  doing  witb  myself  since  I  bad  last  the  pleasure  of  writ- 
ing to  you,  I  sball  confine  myself  to  tbe  more  immediate  mo- 
tives that  lead  me  to  address  you  just  now. 

You  may  a  little  imagine  tbe  great  joy,  as  well  as  astonisb- 
ment,  tbe  first  intelligence  of  my  dear  friend  Miss  T/s  feeling 
an  interest  in  Catbolicity  [caused  me].  I  am  sure  you  most 
baTe  been  mucb  deligbted.  Allow  me  to  express  to  yon  mj 
most  sincere  and  gprateful  tbanks  for  all  tbe  trouble  and  at- 
tention you  bave  paid  ber,  and  also  for  tbe  deep  interest  you 
bave  taken  in  ber  reception  into  tbe  Cburcb.  I  sbould  baye 
Tery  mucb  liked  to  bave  been  present :  it  must  bave  been 
altogether  a  most  impressive  ceremony. 

Wben  Miss  T.  went  to  Mrs.  Duke,  I  rather  feared  she 
would  go  back  :  but  I  was  ag^reeably  disappointed ;  for  she 
must  bave  progpressed  considerably  during  ber  stay  in  Wales. 
She  and  ber  cousin  are  indeed  two  most  interesting  converts, 
and  likely  to  do  mucb  good  in  bringing  others  witb  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  true  faith.  Poor  girls  !  they  have  and  will 
bave  much  to  endure  from  the  bigotry  of  their  family  and 
friends.  As  to  Mr.  Thompson,  I  do  not  know  where  I  could 
find  one  to  surpass  him  as  a  bigot. 

I  am  anxiously  looking  forward  to  seeing  Miss  T.  and  ber 
cousin  here  shortly.  [After  magnifying  tbe  kindness  and 
spiritual  benefit  they  were  to  find  in  us  (witness  our  success 
with  Marie  herself),  she  adds  :]  They  will  also  bave  flinotber 
advantage  that  I  have  been  deprived  of:  they  can  speak 
French  ;  so  they  will  be  able  to  converse  with  the  good  and 
worthy  Dean  here.  [The  Dean,  as  I  have  said,  understood 
English  well,  but  could  not  converse  in  it ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Marie  proceeds  to  lament  her  own  want  of  instruction 
and  direction :  were  it  otherwise,  she  sometimes  thought 
'  she  should  make  grater  progress  in  her  religion'.] 

Miss  T.  has  told  you  of  the  unpleasantness  [which  the 
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business]  of  settling  my  aSain  has  caused  with  Mrs.  Duke ; 
but  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  In  order  to  render  the  other  one 
[the  other  Will]  I  made  invalid,  I  have  drawn  up  a  temporary 
one  that  has  been  formally  signed.  In  this  I  have  left  the 
whole  of  my  money  to  you,  making  you  and  Mr.  O'Neal  my 
Executors.  Along  with  this  Will  I  have  left  private  instruc« 
tions  of  how  I  wish  the  whole  to  be  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Seager  thought  this  the  safest  plan.  He  was  afraid,  if  I 
began  to  particidarise  any  legacies,  I  might  render  it  illegaL 
Now  as  this  is  only  temporary,  I  feel  very  anxious  to  settle 
the  matter  legally.  If  you  would  kindly  interest  yourself  a 
little  about  it  by  advising  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  with 
it,  [I  should  feel  much  obliged.]  I  have  taken  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  my  own  solicitor :  so  if  you  would  tell 
me  of  some  good  Catholic  lawyer,  you  will  render  me  a  great 
service. 

Miss  T.  will  tell  you  of  the  nature  of  the  property  I  have 
to  leave.  I  wish  you  to  be  one  Executor :  the  other  I  leave 
for  your  discretion  to  select.  I  had  thought  of  Mr.  Bambet 
[one  of  the  priests  at  St.  James's,  Spanish  Place],  if  Mr. 
O'Neal  would  not  like  to  have  the  trouble. 

I  am  going  into  a  convent  very  soon ;  in  which  I  shall  re- 
main for  a  year :  so  I  wish  to  have  my  mind  relieved  before 
I  go,  or  at  least  soon  after,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  complete 
the  business  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  If  not, 
then  it  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  S.,  and  I  will  come  over  to  Bonn 
to  sign  it.  The  instructions  I  will  forward  to  either  you  or 
the  solicitor,  whichever  you  think  best.  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  wish  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  my  money  to  charitable 
uses,  more  particularly  to  North  Wales.  Whoever  draws  up 
the  Will,  must  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  ;  for  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  my  friends  will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  they  can 
to  render  it  void. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Mrs.  Duke  since  I  refused  to  return 
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home.  I  am  afraid  she  wonH  write  again  for  some  time  ;  but 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  thankful  that  I  have  come  off  ao 
well ;  for  from  all  accounts  she  is  very  wroth  with  us  alL 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  old  house !  I  should 
think  a  very  agreeahle  one  to  you.  What  a  nice  familj  the 
Percys  must  he  :  I  long  to  know  them.  Miss.  T.  was  moch 
interested  in  them  from  the  first. 

[After  asking  the  worthy  Missioner's  opinion  ahout  the  pro* 
hahility  of  some  good  resulting  from  the  presence  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Theophilus  Thompson  at  their  sister's  reception,  jn 
spite  of  their  prejudiced  idea  of  the  ceremony,— -our  hercnne 
goes  on  to  say  :] 

I  like  Germany  very  much :  much  hetter  than  Belgium. 
[This  will  scarcely  surprise  the  reader.]  I  have  met  with 
such  kind  friends  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seager :  they  have  made 
up  to  me  quite  the  loss  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duke.  I  have  on 
the  whole  enjoyed  most  excellent  health ;  though  the  last  few 
days  I  have  suffered  much  from  my  head.  I  was  obliged  on 
Sunday  to  consult  with  a  physician  here :  I  hope  to  be  quite 
well  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

Will  you  kindly  send  the  enclosed  note  to  Mr.  Dolman? 
It  is  from  Mr.  S. :  it  will  oblige  both  him  and  myself.  And 
will  you  also  give  the  small  note  to  Miss  T.  ? 

What  do  you  think  Mr.  Bennett  will  do?  I  see  the 
Standard  every  week.  We  all  feel  anxious  about  things  in 
England  just  now.  Surely  the  Parliament  will  not  succeed 
in  passing  the  penal  laws.  I  feel  sure  that  English  Catho- 
lics have  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  prayers  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world  at  this  important  crisis. 

I  see  in  the  paper  that  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  is  to 
preach  for  you  next  Sunday.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  very 
good  collection  :  it  is  for  a  most  noble  object. 

When  do  the  nuns  go  to  their  new  convent?  What  a 
handsome  donation  Lady  C.  Noel  has  given !    I  rather  ex- 
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pected  to  have  seen  some  notice  of  her  conversion  in  the 
paper;  but  I  suppose  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
affair  quiet.  Well,  I  think  they  are  very  prudent:  con- 
sidering their  connections,  it  could  do  no  good  to  give  their 
relations  needless  offence,  by  making  their  conversion  public. 

If  by  any  chance  you  should  get  an  introduction  to  a  dear 
and  old  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  in  London  on  her  wedding 
tour,  I  do  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to  interest  them  in  Ca- 
tholicity. She  is  so  liberally  minded,  and  her  husband  the 
same  :  she  woidd  make  such  a  good  Catholic.  I  am  so 
anxious  that  she  begin  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. .  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  all  bigotry 
in  her  character,  she  lately  gave  the  sum  of  £2  towards  the 
Building  Fund  for  a  new  church  in  Chester,  and  is  further 
going  to  assist  in  the  bazaar  which  is  to  take  place,  I  believe 
in  June,  for  the  same  object.  May  I  ask  you  to  pray  for  her, 
and  also  for  her  dear  husband  ?  I  do  trust  Miss  T.  will  in 
some  way  manage  an  introduction. 

Please  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  and  let  me  crave 
the  same  for  my  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.     Give  my 

very  kind  regards  to  the  Miss  F s.     I  will  write  some 

day  before  long. 

I  have  the  poor  little  Catechism  still.  I  always  think  of 
you  when  I  see  it.  Miss  Thompson  has  not  told  me  whether 
she  learned  hers  or  not ;  but  I  suppose  she  did,  as  you  would 
require  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  to  do  so.  I  must 
say  I  didn't  at  first  much  admire  having  to  learn  again  the 
Child's  Catechism.  I  sometimes  laugh  when  I  think  of  my 
feelings  about  it. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mr.  O'Neal  and  yourself. 
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Miss  Thompson^  to  whom  Mr.  M^Neal  was  to  gire 
''  the  small  note^"  and  who  was  to  instruct  him  as  to 
the  nature  of  Marie's  property,  present  and  expected, 
was  further  charged  to  converse  with  him  about  her 
affairs  in  general ;  and  in  particular  to  request  that  the 
lawyer  recommended  might  be  one  whom  she  could 
herself  at  all  times  consult  with  confidence  about  them. 
The  answer  which  by  the  same  medium  Marie  soon 
professed  to  have  received,  could  not  fail  to  give  her 
satisfaction.  Miss  Thompson  had  herself  had  occasion 
to  ask  Mr.  M^Neal  the  same  favour  as  Marie ;  and  he 
had  introduced  her  to  the  same  lawyer  to  whom  he  had 
now  spoken  about  Marie's  business,  and  who,  if  he  had 
not  already  written,  would  write  to  her  without  delay. 
He  was  a  gentleman.  Miss  Thompson  went  on  to  say, 
who,  she  was  sure,  would  be  the  very  person  for  Marie ; 
being  upright  and  clever,  penetrating  and  patient,  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  Cardinal's  own  solicitor.     His  name 
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and  address  were  added ;  and,  if  not  preceded,  were 
soon  followed,  by  a  letter  from  himself. 

From  the  correspondence  thus  commenced  but. little 
resulted.  Before  proceeding  to  anything  definite, 
more  information  was  required;  and  this  Marie  en- 
deavoured to  procure  from  her  friends.     From  the 

suggestions,  however,  which  Mr.  H was  able  in 

the  mean  time  to  offer,  she  found  that  for  the  present 
she  could  do  nothing  better  for  the  testamentary  dis- 
posal of  her  property  than  what  she  had  already  done. 

From  Chapter  XVII  of  the  "  Sequel  to  the  Female 
Jesuit"  we  learn  that  it  was  by  the  Cardinal,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  note  from  our  heroine  to  him,  that 
Mr.  H.  was  requested  to  attend  to  her  business. 

As  to  what  is  there  added,  that  the  Cardinal  himself 
wrote  to  inform  her  of  what  he  had  done,  it  is  possible 
he  only  intended  to  do  so,  and  afterwards  forgot  or 
thought  it  needless.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
such  selfishness  in  Marie,  as  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
autograph  of  a  Cardinal,  and  that  addressed  to  herself, 
without  shewing  it  to  every  one  she  knew;  imless 
indeed,  as  it  might  seem  dangerous  to  call  attention  to 
so  bold  a  step,  prudence  restrained  her  wonted  be- 
nevolence. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  too,  that  Mrs.  Luke  has  as- 
sumed  that  the  superiority  of  our  heroine's  Continental 
over  her  London  Will  is  attributable  to  the  legal  cor- 
respondence in  question.  But,  according  to  the  '^  Se- 
quel" itself,  with  which  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr* 
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M'Neal  well  agrees^  this  correspondence  did  not  begin 
till  February ;  whereas  the  new  Will  was  executed^  as 
we  have  seen,  Jan.  16.  Its  origin  and  history  hare 
already  been  given. 

Less  excusable  is  the  observation,  in  Chapter  XX  of 
the  same  Work,  that  Marie  "  was  equally  successful  in 
*'  practising  upon  ♦  ♦  ♦  almost  every  imaginable  class 
"  of  society,  from  the  simple  servant  girl  up  to  the 
"  wily  Cardinal."  Its  authoress,  however,  may  rest 
assured,  that  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  better 
acquaintance,  either  with  Cardinals  in  general,  or  with 
His  Eminence  of  Westminster  in  particular,  will  desire 
no  further  satisfaction  than  a  smile  at  the  straight- 
forwardness of  her  simplicity. 

# 

To  proceed  to  another  of  the  various  subjects  of 
Marie's  letter  to  Mr.  M*Ncal, — ^her  strong  wish  that  he 
might  in  some  way  meet  the  Cunliffes  was  not  long 
without  being  realised.  It  was  probably  in  a  letter 
received  the  next  Tuesday  from  Miss  Thompson,  she 
heard  that  her  correspondent  had  lost  no  time  in  calling 
on  the  newly  married  couple  ;  who  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  the  Percys,  and  had  there  met  Mr. 
M'Neal.  Both  as  a  friend  of  Marie's,  and  for  his  own 
merits,  they  had  been  much  interested  in  him  ;  and  had 
asked  him  to  meet  the  same  family  and  Miss  Thompson 
at  dinner  at  their  hotel. 

Mrs.  Cunliffe  had  had  much  conversation  with  him 
about  Marie,  and  in  particular  about  the  plan  .of  her 
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boarding  for  a  time  in  a  convent ;  to  whicliy  with  the 
help  of  the  letter  she  had  already  received  from  me,  he 
had  almost  reconciled  her.  She  required,  however, 
that  Marie  should  at  least  visit  Wales  first ;  a  point 
which,  for  the  sake  of  her  religion,  Miss  Thompson 
strongly  urged  her  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  and'Mrs.  Cunliffe  had  also  promised  to  take  tea 
with  Mr.  M*Neal;  but  were  not  without  fear  and 
wonder  as  to  what  their  friends  might  think  of  their 
visiting  a  Catholic  Priest. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Cunliffe  was  perfecting  herself 
on  the  harp,  by  taking  finishing  lessons  of  the  first 
Italian  master  in  London.  In  these  was  included 
something  she  was  just  then  acquiring  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  she  had  been  much  surprised  to  learn  from 
Miss  Thompson  with  what  rapidity  Marie  had  mastered 
the  same  thing. 

Any  satisfaction  our  heroine  may  have  derived  from 
this  tribute  was  doubtless  small  in  comparison  with  her 
joy  that  the  Cunliffes  had  made  Mr.  M'Neal's  ac- 
quaintance. 

Another  material  cause  of  gladness,  and  one  which 
had  no  small  influence  on  Marie's  subsequent  history,  was 
a  hope  which  had  grown  up  of  her  seeing  Miss  Thomp- 
son herself,  as  well  as  Lady  Charlotte,  at  Bonn.  To 
go  back  a  little, — at  the  time  when  the  conversion  of 
these  ladies  was  first  announced,  and  it  had  been  stated 
that  they  Wjere  cast  off  by  their  friends,  their  plans  for 
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the  future  had  of  course  been  a  subject  of  converaatioii. 

They  had  resolved,  as  the  reader  has  seen^  to  keep 
together ;  and  as  they  spoke  naturally  of  economy  as  a 
most  important  object,  an  idea  which  Miss  Thompson, 
scarcely  perhaps  in  earnest,  had  thrown  out,  of  their 
coming  to  Bonn,  was  taken  up  and  talked  over  seri- 
ously ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  with  proper  arrange- 
ment, they  might  live  there  at  no  great  expense,  and  so 
give  our  heroine  and  ourselyes  the  benefit  of  their 
society. 

This  result  delighted  both  Marie  and  Miss  Thompson, 
who  was  very  desirous  of  making  our  acquaintance : 
Lady  Charlotte  also  would  much  like  the  plan,  if  .dr^ 
cumstances  allowed. 

For  the  present  nothing  could  be  determined ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  for  greater  convenience  and  economy, 
as  well  as  for  the  greater  comfort  of  mutual  society,  and 
the  effectual  help  it  was  hoped  these  ladies  would  afford 
in  keeping  up  French  conversation,  it  was  soon  pro- 
posed, that  should  Frau  Schiiller  still  have  room,  they 
should  reside  at  the  Baumschule,  and  partly  live  in 
common  with  us. 

This  proposition  made  them  all  the  more  desirous 
to  come ;  but  although  the  probability  of  a  fayonr- 
able  issue  gradually  increased,  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  the  next  week  that  the  question  was  decided. 

Before  coming  to  the  decision,  mention  must  be  made 
of  some  other  matters ;  and  first  of  Marie's  Kfta^^h^ 
which  had  begun  of  late  to  be  more  seriously  disturbed 
than  it  had  previously  been. 
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With  the  Dukes  Marie's  great  illness  had  been  pul- 
monary ;  and  with  us  also,  during  the  first  part  of  her 
sojourn,  the  cMef  danger  had  been  from  the  same 
quarter.  Accordingly,  she  had  long  since  taken  the 
precaution  of  requesting  Mrs.  Duke,  among  other 
articles,  to  send  her  respirator  to  Bonn.  But  the  state 
of  Mr.  Duke's  health,  perhaps,  having  prevented  an 
immediate  search  among  the  unpacked  luggage  for  the 
chief  requirement,  the  matter  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten;  and  as  the  winter  continued  mild,  Marie 
also  had  first  allowed  it  to  atand  over,  and  then  put  it 
ofi"  till  Miss  Thompson  and  Lady  Charlotte  made  up 
their  minds  about  coming  to  Bonn. 

Now,  however,  attacks  of  another  kind  had  come 
on.  AVhether  the  change  was  made  on  purpose, 
— ^with  the  object,  for  instance,  of  giving  her  chest  a 
longer  holiday,— or  whether  it  was  owing  to  her  habit 
being  in  reality  somewhat  plethoric,  her  head  had  of 
late  been  the  chief  point  of  invasion,  and  already  had 
called  for  the  exercise  of  Dr.  Kalt's  medical  skill. 
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One  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  her  complaint  was  an 
almost  irresistible  somnolency  by  day, — certainly  not 
unnatural  in  one  whose  pen  was  so  industriouR  by  night. 
It  was  important,  of  course,  to  prevent  her  increasing 
the  fulness  in  her  head  by  giving  way  to  this  tendency ; 
and  the  incessant  labour  of  admonishing  her,  contri- 
buted much  to  make  her  what  she  always  desired  to  be, 
the  centre  of  attention.  If  the  conversation  was  too 
long  without  reverting  to  her,  she  had  but  to  doze  off, 
and  she  was  pretty  sure  to  be  remembered. 

As  to  diet,  she  did  not  at  first  subject  herself  to  in- 
convenient restriction ;  and  when  at  length  it  seemed 
necessary  to  shew  greater  faith  in  her  own  disorder,  she 
doubtless  took  care  in  one  way  or  other  not  to  undergo 
needless  punishment.  In  part  at  least,  the  same  was 
probably  the  case  as  to  sleep ;  of  which  her  nominal 
allowance  was  gradually  a  good  deal  shortened. 

Her  first  decided  attack  had  been,  I  believe,  on  the 
Sunday  when  she  received  the  account  of  Jane's  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  same  day  she  consulted  her  physician. 
He  thought  it  best  to  try  at  first  the  more  moderate 
remedies  ;  reserving  the  direct  subtraction  of  blood  as 
a  last  resource. 

The  following  Wednesday  she  went  with  ns  to 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Dean's ;  Captain  W.  and  Mrs. 
D.  being  also  there.  Her  malady  having  rather  in- 
creased than  got  better,  the  pleasure  of  our  social 
meeting  was  considerably  diminished.  She  looked  hor- 
rors, and  was  of  course  the  object  of  much  sympathy. 
There  was  no  saying  what  was  coming  next  :-^however. 
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she  held  out  in  her  way ;  and  with  praise  in  proportion, 
got  safely  back  to  the  Baumschule  ;  where  my  wife  was 
engaged  till  a  late  or  early  hour  in  putting  leeches  on 
her  head. 

The  effect  was  great;  but  one  could  not  expect 
that  it  would  be  permanent,  without  more  care  and 
better  regulation,  not  merely  of  sleep  and  diet,  but  also 
of  her  mental  functions,  than,  for  the  present  at  least, 
our  heroine  seemed  disposed  to  adopt. 

In  these  functions  there  was  the  less  hope  of  ar- 
riving at  tranquillity,  because  of  the  renewed  vigour 
of  the  old  volcano, — ^the  subject  to  which,  after  noticing 
two  fragments  of  her  letters,  the  reader's  attention  must 
next  be  directed. 

These  fragments, — meant  of  course  to  be  read  to  us, 
and  doubtless  read  accordingly, — belong,  as  appears  from 
their  contents,  to  the  week  of  Sunday  Feb.  9,  and  no 
doubt  to  a  packet  which  the  writer  professed  to  post  on  the 
Thursday, — ^inclosing  a  note  from  my  wife  to  one  of  her 
own  friends.  This  note,  like  others  of  which  Marie  from 
time  to  time  kindly  took  charge,  had  the  misfortune  of 
never  reaching  its  destination :  indeed  the  best  that  can 
be  hoped,  both  for  it  and  for  them,  is  that,  after  enter- 
taining their  protectress,  they  served  to  bght  candles  in 
the  Baumschule. 

In  the  longer  of  the  fragments  mentioned, — which  is 
intended  for  Miss  Thompson, — after  speaking  of  having 
been  interrupted  by  a  call  from  her  physician,  she  goes 
on  to  say : 

y2 
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Last  Sunday  but  one  I  was  obliged  to  have  some  advice. 
I  was  taken  with  a  violent  pain  in  mj  head,  caused  by  tlie 
rushing  of  blood.  I  have  suffered  more  or  less  witli  this 
acute  pain  since.  Last  Wednesday  I  was  obliged  to  apply 
eight  leeches  behind  my  ears ;  which  as  usual  gave  me  much 
relief.  The  pain  did  not  return  with  any  violence  till  Monday. 
Yesterday  I  was  much  better ;  but  this  afternoon  I  have  had 
it  again ;  but  tonight,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  is  almost  gone 
away  :  so  I  hope  to  be  quite  well  when  you  arrive  in  Bonn. 
Mrs.  Seager  thinks  it  would  be  too  exciting  for  me  to  meet 
you  in  Cologne :  so  you  must  excuse  my  doing  so. 

She  then  expresses  the  great  pleasure  with  which 
she  had  heard  that  the  Cunliffes  had  been  inyited  by 
the  Percys  ;  and  in  a  few  more  lines  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, speaks  of  Jane's  many  good  qualities ;  which,  if 
she  could  but  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  subject  of 
Catholicity  her  serious  consideration,  would  adorn  her 
religion  so  much. 

In  the  other  fragment, — which  is  addressed  to  Jane 
herself,  and  written  on  the  same  leaf  of  note-paper, — 
after  giving  our  kind  regards,  and  expressing,  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  they  had  given  us  to  Llhuynonn,  the 
particular  pleasure  it  would  give  us,  if  opportunity 
offered,  to  make  their  acquaintance  either  in  that  or  in 
any  other  way,  she  adds  : 

I  have  quite  omitted  to  send  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Cun- 
liffe.  It  is  so  new  to  me,  that  should  I  ever  forget,  it  must 
always  be  understood. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
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AND  Elizabeth's  guilt. 

The  affair  of  Eustace  had  for  some  time  been  seldom 
reverted  to  except  by  occasional  sighs,  or  a  start,  when 
some  association  of  ideas  took  place  in  o\ir  heroine's  mind; 
but  it  was  not  her  intention  to  allow  our  recollection  of 
him  to  become  too  faint.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to 
giye  our  memory  a  fillip,  and  prepare  us  to  hear  more 
by  and  by. 

Under  the  powerful  action  of  this  necessity,  Mary 
Ann,  who  was  not  easily  moved  to  say  much  about 
Marie,  took  one  day  an  opportunity  of  telling  my  wife 
that  ^  she  thought  her  mind  must  be  disturbed ;  as  of 
^  late,  when  she  went  up  stairs  at  night,  she  had  some- 
^  times  to  run  into  her  room  and  hold  her  in  bed.  Her 
'  distress  was  so  great ;  and  often  she  called  out 
*  ^'  Eustace !''  and  talked  about  his  cruelty  to  her,  and 
^  about  her  poor  mamma.' 

Does  it  last  all  night?" 

No,  ma'am ;  it's  only  when  I  go  to  bed ;  but  it's 
very  bad  to  hear  her  talk  so."    '  She  feared  Miss 
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'  Garsidc  might  be  displeased  at  her  mentioning  it; 
'  but  she  thought  it  right  to  do  so.' 

This  fear  was  doubtless  imfounded;  for  Marie  had 
evidently  something  on  her  mind ;  and  it  was  unlike 
her  to  wish  her  unhappiness  concealed.  She  had  for 
some  days  been  in  an  unsettled  state;  and  my  wife 
could  perceive  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  manifestation. 

It  would  have  been  annoying,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  for  any  long  period  to  disturb  her  rest :  so,  as 
my  wife  took  no  notice  of  what  she  had  heard,  Marie 
at  length  said  in  a  reproachful  sort  of  manner,  **  I 
"  wonder  Mary  Ann  hasn't  told  you  about  my  bad 
"  nights.     I  shall  be  obliged  to  consult  Dr.  Kalt." 

"  Mary  Ann  did  mention  to  me  that  you  appeared  to 
^*  have  strange  dreams ;  but  as  you  seemed  none  the 
"  worse  for  them,  and  said  nothing  about  them  yourself, 
"  I  took  no  further  notice." 

"  Oh  that  man  !  I  often  think  he'll  be  the  death  of 
"  me  after  all.  Perhaps  the  bit  of  cold  meat  I  take 
"  now  and  then  at  nights  isn't  good  for  me  ;  but  having 
"  been  accustomed  to  suppers,  I  fancy  I  can't  give  it 
'^  up.  My  papa  lived  remarkably  well ;  and  with  so 
**  much  exertion  it  was  necessary." 

On  this  or  some  other  occasion  when  Eustace's  de- 
linquencies had  been  mentioned,  my  wife  inquired, 
"  Was  he  a  native  of  "Wales  ?" 

*^  Oh  no ;  of  Cheshire.  His  family  wasn't  by  any 
"  means  equal  to  ours ;  which  was  one  reason,  I  fancy. 
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why  dear  mamma  never  liked  the  engagement;  but 

really  I  never  knew  nor  inquired  about  them.     His 

sister  was  very  kind  to  me  after  the  break  up ;  she 
"  has  since  married  a  Mr.  Yates,  an  Anglican  clergy- 
"  man  at  Botherham. 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  *'  Oh 
"  when  I  think  of  that  time  ! " 

"  Well  you  had  better  not  think  of  it :  it  can't  be  of 
"  any  use  now." 

"  I  know  that ;  and  my  constant  prayer  is  to  be  re- 
"  signed." 

The  disturbed  nights  had  answered  their  purpose, 
and  were  lost  sight  of  for  a  while.  They  had  served 
to  keep  their  hero  alive  in  our  minds ;  and  it  was  well; 
for  his  work  was  far  from  being  done. 

From  Eustace  and  the  cold  meat  we  turn  next  to  the 
Vicarage  at  Overton ;  where  Mr.  Duke  was  now  gra- 
dually coming  round,  although  his  nervousness  had  to 
be  most  carefully  dealt  with.  He  took  daily  a  short 
airing  in  his  carriage ;  but  his  parishioners  were  still 
obliged  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  in  person 
the  regard  they  felt  for  him.  Over  poor  Lilly  he 
seemed  only  to  have  begun  his  grief;  which  to  Mrs. 
Duke  was  a  most  painful  renewal  of  her  own. 

Another  source  of  pain,  and  not  of  pain  only,  but  of 
fierce  disturbance,  to  this  lady's  mind,  was  her  sister's 
conversion,  and  especially  what  this  conversion  seemed 
to  involve.      Wretched  as  in  itself  it  was,  to  be  so 
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nearly  related  to  a  papist^  tliis  was  not  all,  nor  even 
the  worst.  To  her  prejudiced  perception,  this  un- 
happy young  lady  seemed  well  nigh  to  have  passed  the 
human^  and  reached  the  mythic  measure  of  crime, — 
to  have  borne  for  some  months  no  distant  resenoiblance 
to  the  theological  griffins  pictured  as  ''  Female  Je- 
suits". 

In  Mrs.  Duke's  eyes,  in  short, — ^not  in  the  first  heat 
only  of  her  displeasure,  but  even  after  full  time  for  re- 
flection,— it  was  not  her  sister's  own  secession,  but  her 
too  probable  instrumentality  in  the  conversion  of  her 
beloved  Marie,  effected  seven  months  earlier,  which 
constituted  her  most  grievous  offence.  Of  course  she 
had  all  the  while  been  a  Catholic  in  disguise ;  and  her 
evening  tete-4-t^tes  with  Marie  (which  by  Marie's  ac- 
coTint  had  concerned  nothing  half  so  good)  had  all 
been  about  religion. 

*  She  had  taxed  her  boldly  with  her  duplicity, 
'  and  with  tearing  from  her  one  whom  she  had  re- 
^  garded  as  a  daughter  ;  and  she  had  of  course  denied 
'  it ;  but  she  cared  nothing  for  her  denial :  if  Marie 
'  said  the  same,  she  would  believe  it ;  for  she  knew  that 

*  Marie,  in  spite  of  her  "  idolatry",  and  of  all  the 
'  popish  corruptions  with  which  she  had  now  so  un- 

*  happily  linked  herself,  was  yet  of  too  honourable  a 

*  mind  willingly  to  tell  an  untruth,  even  with  the  spe- 

*  cious  object  of  screening  a  friend.' 

Such,  and  many  such  were  the  strains  which  from 
her  wounded  heart  poor   Mrs.   Duke, — ^who,   as  we 
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have  seen^  had  ceased  for  some  weeks  to  correspond 
with  our  heroine  herself, — ^poured  forth  as  bridal  greet- 
ings to  their  common  friend  the  new  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  now 
securely  enjoying  her  honeymoon  in  town. 

This  worthy  lady, — who,  among  her  other  good 
qualities,  took  particular  pleasure  in  reconciling  diflTer- 
ences,  and  especially,  in  restoring  peace  in  families, — 
thought  it  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
Mrs.  Duke's  feeling  both  towards  Miss  Thompson  and 
towards  Marie,  that  the  latter  should  see,  and  in  writing 
to  Overton  notice,  the  contents  of  the  letter  she  had  re- 
ceived thence. 

Accordingly  in  a  communication  of  Mrs.  Cunli£fe's 
which  reached  the  Baumschule  Feb.  19,  this  letter  was 
inclosed,  with  a  particular  injunction,  to  take  especial 
care  of  it,  and  return  it  safely ;  as,  for  some  reason,  Mrs. 
Cunliffe  had  herself  to  send  it  back  to  Mrs.  Duke ;  and 
having  on  her  own  responsibility  let  Marie  see  it,  would 
be  beyond  measure  displeased,  if,  with  her  usual  care- 
lessness, she  allowed  anything  to  happen  to  it. 

She  was  urged,  however,  to  do  her  best,  in  writing  to 
Overton,  both  to  clear  Miss  Thompson  from  the  unjust 
charge  brought  against  her,  and  to  soften,  if  possible, 
Mrs.  Duke's  feelings,  as  well  towards  this  excellent 
yoimg  lady  as  towards  herself. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

CONCLUSION    OF   THE   FIRST   PART. 

BiTT  the  curtain  must  fall  on  this  portion  of  our  story. 
The  limits  within  which  the  present  Work  is  of  ne- 
cessity confined,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  develop 
the  whole. 

As  then  the  reader  will  naturally  wish  to  have  the  end 
developed,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  leave  pretty  much  to 
his  own  conceptions  the  history  of  the  seven  spring  and 
summer  months.  The  necessity  of  so  doing,  is  one  we 
regret  the  more,  because  this  history,  while  differing 
considerably  in  its  general  character,  was  in  its  circum- 
stances at  least  equally  eventful,  in  some  of  its  scenes 
even  more  remarkable,  than  that  of  the  seven  we  have 
already  gone  through.  All  however  which  for  the  present 
is  in  our  power,  is,  partly  by  mere  allusion,  and  pardy 
in  the  way  of  retrospective  glimpses  from  the  following 
chapters,  to  give  a  notion  of  its  more  prominent  fea- 
tures. 

The  further  correspondence,  then,  both  Marie's  and 
ours,  with  her  North-Cambrian  friends ; — the  prepara- 
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tions  for  Miss  Thompson's  and  Lady  Charlotte's  coming, 
— the  trains  whicli  at  Bonn  Marie  and  othetB,  at  Cologne 
a  connection  of  Frau  SchuUer's.went  perseveringly  to 
meet, — how  at  length  the  intelligence  arriTcd  that  the 
expected  ladies  had  been  obliged  to  hasten  with  Mrs. 
Cunlifie  into  Wales,  and  there  to  remain  at  Llhnynonn, 
in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Duke ; — 
what  our  heroine  suffered  in  the  deatji-struggie  it  cost 
her  to  destroy  the  long  cherished  miniature  of  Eustace, 
— the  fearful  end  of  this  delinquent's  wife,  and  his  own 
consequent  reappearance  as  a  lover  of  Marie's, — the 
correspondence  she  and  my  wife  had  with  his  sister, — 
his  personal  efforts  at  Bonn ; — the  alleged  robberies  in 
Marie's  and  Mary  Ann's  rooms ; — the  death  on  Ash 
Wednesday  of  Mr.  Duke, — the  fearful  grief  of  his 
wife, — the  prospect  of  an  approaching  danger  which  it 
was  too  probable  would  end  her  days ; — the  derotedness 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  sister's  reconciliation  with  and 
great  affection  for  her ; — the  death  of  Marie's  aunt,  after 
having  raised  her  reversionary  legacy  from  £4000  to 
6000 ; — Mrs.  Duke's  happy  deliverance  from  the  danger 
which  had  threatened  her  ; — Lady  Charlotte's  sojourn 
at  Bruges ; — the  account  which,  by  the  Cardinal's  ad- 
vice. Miss  Thompson  was  to  publish  of  the  motives 
of  her  conversion, — her  wish  to  dedicate  this  account  to 
me,  and  my  note  to  her  on  the  subject ; — her  illness,  and 
Lady  Charlotte's  return  to  Llhuynonn ; — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cunliffe's  proposed  visit  to  Bonn ; — various  remarkable 
ciicumstances  in  Marie's  own  history'; — my  projected 
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sudden  departure  by  myself  for  Brussels^ — ^Marie's  con* 
stemadon  and  skilful  coTinter-moye^ — Betsey  T^ftw^^all*' 
study  of  Catholicity^  and  proposed  consultation  with 
me ; — Marie's  happy  confession-letter  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dalls^ and  extensive  stock-in-trade  of  similar  confies- 
sions ; — the  death  of  Wyms,  after  certain  wandering 
revelations  about  our  heroine ; — the  Post-office  robberies 
in  North-WaleSy  and  consequent  delay  of  the  Cunlifiet' 
visit ; — ^how  at  length  they  had  set  out,  and  were  waiting 
in  London  while  Mr.  Randalls ,  who  was  to  accompany 
them  to  Paris,  was  analysing  the  Exhibition,  when  the 
unlookcd  for  but  saintly  death  of  Elizabeth  (a  martyr 
to  the  persecution  she  had  endured)  obliged  them  to 
return  to  Llhuynonn, — the  dispute  there  between  Mr. 
Cunliffc  and  Mr.  Thompson  about  the  body  of  Eliza- 
beth,— Mr.  Cunliffe's  bold  accusation  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  refusal  to  retract, — the  action  which  the  latter  in 
consequence  entered  against  the  former, — how  the  Con- 
tinental journey  was  thereby  further  delayed; — ^the 
conversion  and  reception  of  Betsey  Randalls; — ^how 
the  Cunlifies  were  again  about  to  set  out,  and  again  were 
prevented, — this  time  by  the  melancholy  drowning  of 
Mr.  Maybury,  the  third  of  Marie's  guardians  who  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  during  her  sojourn  at  the 
Baumschule,  and  whose  little  boy  would  have  perished 
with  him,  but  for  Mr.  Cunliffe,  who  had  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  father  also, — ^the  pro- 
tracted search  for  the  body,  with  which  it  was  possible 
there  were  £100  of  Marie's  money ; — Marie's  rash  con- 
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versation  at  Mra.  Wh— — 'a  party,  and  consequent  first 
furious  quarrel  since  the  resolve  of  the  metal  hovl ; — 
her  coarse  with  regard'  to  Miss  Thompson's  letters 
about  Lady  Charlotte's  and  her  oim  conversion  and 
reception,~the  alleged  purloining  of  her  desk,— her 
epistolary  bon-fire, — the  house-searching,  and  her  second 
fury, — the  strange  discovery  o£  the  lost  article,  and 
hov  in  consequence  she  vas  accused  by  the  Schiillers, 
— the  methodic  madness  which  ensued, — the  professional 
visits  of  the  Doctor  and  Cur^, — how  by  careful  nursing 
she  was  gradually  recovered ; — her  pilgrimages  and 
extra- confessions ; — her  final  malady ; — and  lastly  her 
attempts  to  prepare  for  a  different  state  of  life, — all 
this,  without  resting  on  the  various  autograph  letters 
included,  constitutes,  as  the  reader  may  well  imagine, 
a  portion  of  Marie's  liistory  which,  within  the  necessary 
limits  of  the  present  volume,  we  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  develop. 

All  therefore  that  remains,  is  to  pass  at  once  from 
this  bird's-eye  view  to  the  concluding  portion  of  our 
story;  of  which  the  development  is  indispensable; 
and  for  these  intermediate  months,  to  hope  that  the  re- 
ception  of  the  present  volume  may  warrant  our  yet 
giving  to  the  public,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  scenes 
and  the  history  we  are  here  compelled  to  omit. 

After  the  above  general  notice,  then,  we  again  raise  the 
curtaiQ,and  in  the  chapters  which  followncxt,  offer  to  the 
reader's  imagination,  not  the  driving  winds  and  rain  of 
the  February  he  has  just  had  before  him,  but  the  soft 
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autumnal  beauty  of  the  Seven  Mountains  and  of  Bonn, 
with  an  insight  into  the  strongly  contrasted  state  of 
Marie's  moral  world,  and  the  position  of  her  external 
affairs,  in  the  early  days  of  the  following  September. 
In  the  development,  however,  of  this  latter  view,  we 
shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  retrospective  glimpses  we 
have  promised,  of  such  points  of  the  intermediate  his- 
tory as  were  more  closely  connected  with  the  subsequent 
scenes.  • 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  "  MARIE  "s  MIND,  WITH  HER  SPECULA- 
TIONS AND  DIFFICULTIES,  IN  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  SEPTEMBER  : — ^PROTESTANT  AND  UNITARIAN 
SCHEMES. 

The  summer  brightness  was  past ;  and  in  the  softer 
beauty  of  autumn,  the  eye  rested  with  delight  on  the 
calm  and  contemplative  scenes  in  which  the  early  days 
of  September  abound.  Not  so  our  heroine's :  in  spite 
of  the  almost  unexampled  success  with  which,  from  its 
first  commencement,  her  scheme  had  been  crowned,  her 
mind  had  long  been  ill  at  ease. 

Externally  and  internally, — ^both  in  the  attainment  of 
what  she  had  sought,  and  in  the  victorious  development 
of  her  talents  in  attaining  it,  had  this  success  exceeded, 
we  may  well  believe,  her  most  daring  hopes ;  and  yet 
rest  was  denied  her.  Happiness, — could  she  even  have 
commanded  at  pleasure  the  continuance  of  her  tri- 
umphs,— could  she  both  have  multiplied  and  increased 
a  thousand  fold  the  victories  she  had  already  gained. 
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— ^happincssy  she  felt^  would  still  be  far  away.  Alone 
in  the  midst  of  society^  sharing  in  reality  no  thoughts, 
no  feelings  of  others^  separated  from  all  sympathies 
divine  or  human;  a  serpent  herself,  and  conyersiiig 
with  serpents  unseen ;  by  them,  as  none  knew  better,  fct- 
tened  only  to  be  devoured ;— enduring  existence  simply 
by  fast  closing  her  eyes  to  the  more  distant  terrors  of 
the  future ; — to  such  a  being,  success,  if  it  fed  for  t 
moment  the  flame  of  an  all-devouring  self-adoration, 
could  at  least  bring  no  real  peace. 

To  her  the  fading  beauties  of  autumn,  far  firom  typi- 
fying the  removal  of  the  corruptible  to  make  way  for 
the  incorruptible,  were  but  the  dark  omen  of  that  in- 
exorable hour  when  unsatisfying  pleasure  must  give 
place  to  never-ending  despair ; — ^the  withering  garlands 
made  ready  for  the  victim  of  destruction. 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walked  thcc  round. 

If  I  could  joy  in  aught,  sweet  interchange 

Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crown'd. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves.     But  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 

Torment  within  me*,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries  :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane ;  and  in  Heav'n  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

Par.  LoBt,  IX.  114. 

But  could  she  even  have  banished  altogether  the  low 
murmur  of  die  distant  future  ;  and  supposing  also  that 
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she  was  able  without  any  pang  of  remorse  to  invent,  as 
she  did,  and  propagate  in  secret,  against  her  benefactors 
and  others  who  had  never  offended  her,  suspicions  and 
accusations,  not  merely  of  any  lesser  sins  which  her  in- 
fernal purpose  of  destroying  confidence  required,  but 
also  of  the  most  heinous  crimes, — ^there  was  yet  one 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  which  even  her  all-absorbing 
self-love,  far  from  helping  her  to  shut,  could  but  assist 
in  opening  her  eyes ;  and  this  was  the  increasing  tem- 
poral danger  of  her  own  too  triumphant  position. 

How  had  she  ventured,  however  successful,  to  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  enemy's  camp  ? — to  risk  so  long 
what  any  day  might  bring, — an  exposure  from  which 
there  might  be  no  escape  ?  If  as  yet  her  firuitful  re- 
sources had  not  failed,  was  she  not  at  least  presuming 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  daring  ?  The  very 
extent  of  her  own  success,  while  it  flattered,  could  not 
but  astonish,  and  in  astonishing  might  well  alarm  her. 
It  was  too  great,  too  complete,  to  continue. 

Why  then  had  she  not  taken  advantage  of  it,  while 
yet  it  lasted,  to  move  triumphantly  into  a  new  field  of 
action,  and  thus  doubly  glorify  her  talents  by  ending 
skilfully  what  she  had  so  skilfully  begun  ? 

But  there  are  elevations  from  which  to  come  down  is 
neither  so  easy  nor  so  agreeable  as  it  was  to  mount  them. 
From  the  giddy  eyrie,  who  dares  look  back  ?  Or  who, 
after  combining  all  his  energies  in  order  to  reach  the 
mark  of  his  ambition,  is  forward  to  encounter  still 
greater  difficulty,  to  face  still  greater  danger,  with  no 
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more  animating  object  than  that  of  deacending  to 
former  level  ? 

As  regarded  our  heroine,  while  there  was  difficnltj 
enough,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  way  of  a  satiafiustarjr 
departure,  she  had  also  strong  inducements  for  remain- 
ing while  she  could,  in  her  present  position. 

In  the  first  place  this  position  had  long  supplied 
her  without  labour,  if  not  with  the  luxuries^  at  least 
with  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  as  this  comparatiTe 
Capua  was  no  preparation  for  a  second  Canne ;  this 
consideration  alone,  even  had  she  been  a  less  self- 
indulgent  person  than  she  was,  would  naturally  incline 
her  to  procrastinate  the  time  of  marching. 

But  besides  this,  there  was  also  the  pride  which, — in 
spite  of  her  own  resolutions  and  the  admonitions  of  her 
friends, — since  the  falling  in  of  her  fortune  and  the 
confession  of  her  previously  concealed  relationship  to 
nobility,  had  by  degrees  so  greatly  increased.  She 
might  in  fact  have  believed  herself :  so  completely  had 
the  sense  of  her  own  importance  taken  possession  of 
her  soul.  Better,  then,  she  might  think, — ^better  be 
courageous,  and  risk  perishing  nobly,  than,  by  retreat- 
ing too  soon,  submit  voluntarily  to  the  lowering  of  her 
position.  To  begin  her  history  again,  and  firom  what 
she  then  was,  descend  without  compulsion  to  be  an 
outcast,  one  visibly  indebted  to  the  charity  of  others. 

That  were  low  indeed : 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame. 

Reasons  such  as  these,  if  they  failed  to  establish  the 
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prudence  of  doing  nothing,  might  yet  persuade  her, — 
so  long  at  least  as  there  was  no  special  prognostication 
of  danger,  nor  any  special  opportunity  for  leaving  satis- 
factorily,— to  be  content  with  endeavouring  as  occasion 
offered,  or  could  be  made  to  serve  her  purpose,  so  to  com- 
bine and  prepare  circumstances,  as  to  put  herself  in  the 
best  position  she  could,  either  for  meeting  a  sudden 
emergency,  or,  if  it  should  appear  prudent,  for  attempt- 
ing a  more  deliberate  retreat.  That  Providence  was 
already  overruling  her  schemes,  and  would  in  the  end 
foil  her  by  her  own  craft,  she  was  as  unwilling  as  her 
master  to  believe. 

The  eagerness  of  her  Welch  friends  to  have  her, 
besides  the  greater  independence  and  importance,  and 
the  good  opportunities  for  sounding,  which  it  gave  her, 
had  been  intended  from  the  beginning,  not  merely  to 
strengthen  her  position  at  the  Baumschule,  but  also  to 
be  of  service,  if  possible,  whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  remove, — ^by  enabling  her,  in  case  circumstances 
should  be  feivourable,  to  borrow  for  her  general  needs 
the  expenses  of  a  journey  from  Bonn  to  the  Princi- 
pality. For  this  reason,  of  course,  if  these  friends  had 
allowed  her  return  to  remain  in  abeyance,  they  had 
never  really  given  it  up. 

Still,  the  plan  of  remaining  where  she  was,  had  na- 
turally been  her  favourite  one ;  and  having  answered 
so  well,  had  been  pursued  so  effectually,  as  to  make 
the  other,  if  at  any  time  it  would  have  been  easy, 
now  at  least  extremely  difficult. 

z  2 
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First  there  was  the  long  expected  visit  of  tlie  Cnn- 
liffes  to  be  got  rid  of.     After  keeping  ns  and  our  plans 
for  seven  months  in  suspense^  in  the  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  one  or  other  party  of  her  friends,  and  when 
for  so  long  a  period  our  chief  hope  of  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  increasing 
weight  and  annoyance  of  such  a  charge  as  herself,  li«j 
been  in  personal  conference  with  thcm^  it  would  now 
be  a  bold  step  to  disappoint  ns  altogether.     Yet  even 
for  this  she  was  already  preparing  us  ;  for  Mrs.  Cunliffe, 
it  was  understood,  was  expecting  before  long  to  be  con- 
fined ;  so  that,  a  little  further  delay,  and  the  expected 
visit  must  be  put  off  till  another  year. 

But  if  in  this  way  she  escaped  one  difficulty,  it  was 
only  to  fall  into  another ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
her  friends  were  not  coming,  the  probability  waa  we 
should  remove  as  early  as  possible  to  Brussels;  and  Brus- 
sels, Marie  had  the  best  reasons  for  knowing,  was  no 
place  for  her. 

AVe  had  had,  it  is  true,  some  idea  of  spending 
another  winter  at  Bonn ;  and  this  doubtless  added  to 
her  perplexity ;  for,  with  the  inducements  she  had 
for  staying  longer,  she  would  scarcely  be  willing,  so 
long  as  this  chance  remained,  and  no  immediate  danger 
threatened,  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  do  so. 

Still,  this  was  as  yet  no  chance  on  which  to  reckon, 
or  which  could  supersede  the  necessity  of  doing  what 
she  could  to  be  prepared  for  leaving. 

With  us,  all  she  could  for  the  present  do,  was  to 
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smooth  the  way  towards  Wales,  by  making  the  diffi- 
culties look  less,  and  the  grounds  for  returning  greater, 
than  they  had  before. 

On  his  deathbed  Mr.  Duke  had  thought  it  best  that, 
Marie  should  live  with  his  widow ;  and  Mrs.  Duke  had 

4 

consented  to  the  arrangement.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  question  of  religion,  Marie  had  thought  that, 
without  the  check  of  her  guardian's  presence,  her  own 
temper  aad  this  lady's  would  not  sufficiently  harmonise. 
Now  she  was  disposed  not  to  regard  either  of  these  diffi- 
culties as  insuperable;  at  least  after  the  softening  effect 
of  what  Mrs.  Duke  had  gone  through ;  which  had  made 
her  so  desirous  to  have  our  heroine  back,  that  the  latter 
hoped  to  obtain  her  consent  for  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  respect  even  to  her  Catholicity. 

Infax^UT  of  her  return,  the  grounds  were  both  spe- 
cious and  convenient.  Ejiowing  how  imsatisfactory 
even  her  outward  conduct  was,  she  had  of  course  reason 
enough  to  feel  that  we  kept  her  in  our  family  only  out 
of  kindness ;  and  this,  which  before  she  had  had  no 
inducement  to  realise  unpleasantly,  was  now  too  great  a 
weight.  Besides,  a  new  and  painful  disorder,  which 
it  was  not  improbable  might  afflict  her  for  some  length 
of  time,  made  it  right,  she  said,  that  she  should  be  with 
her  old  friends,  rather  than  feel  herself  to  be  more 
than  ever  a  burden  to  strangers. 

To  neither  of  these  reasons  was  it  likely  she  would 
be  inconveniently  kept ;  and  yet,  being  represented  as 
points  of  feeling,  and  as  such  harmonising  of  course  with 
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her  high  birth  and  training,  they  could  be  pressed  de- 
cisively by  herself,  whenever  she  found  it  expedient 
The  bodily  disorder,  too,  had  the  additional  advantage 
that,  however  much  her  words  longed  for  Wales,  it  was 
sure  to  keep  her  prisoner  just  so  long  as  she  wished  to 
stay,  and  to  set  her  at  liberty  the  moment  she  desired 
to  be  free. 

To  have  made  her  religion,  however,  appear  really 
safe  in  Wales,  was  what  she  did  not  herself  wish,  until 
she  was  quite  sure  she  must  leave  Germany :  nor  indeed, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  was  it  so  easy  a  thing  to  do. 
She  might,to  be  sure,  make  a  more  striking  change  in  Mrs. 
Duke, — perhaps  even  convert  her ;  but  she  had  already, 
and  within  so  short  a  time,  made  so  many  remarkable 
changes,  that  it  could  hardly  seem  safe  further  to  mul- 
tiply wonders  ;  and  yet,  after  the  sacrifices  she  had  led 
us  to  make  for  the  sake  of  preserving  her  from  spiritual 
danger,  it  would  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  expect  u$ 
to  lend  her  the  moans  of  removing  to  the  very  place 
which  she  had  all  along  represented  as  so  perilous; 
and  which,  unless  if  Mrs.  Duke  was  indeed  greatly 
changed,  might  well,  now  that  she  herself  was  so  much 
gone  back,  seem  more  perilous  than  ever.  We  might 
certainly  have  told  her,  that  if,  in  spite  of  all  she  had 
said,  and  all  she  had  made  us  do,  to  the  contrary, 
she  was  now  resolved  to  return,  she  must  at  least 
have  the  patience  to  wait  till  she  could  get  her  friends 
to  send  her  the  means ;  which,  if  they  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  coming  themelves,  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  at  once. 
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Another  idea^  therefore^  had  suggested  itself.  As  the 
hindrance^  in  the  case  supposed,  to  her  being  started 
with  a  full  purse  for  the  land  of  her  choice  (still  called 
Wales)  was  the  danger  to  her  religion, — ^what  if  she 
sacrificed  her  reUgion  first  ?  and  then,  there  being  no- 
thing  to  endanger,  we  might  even  be  glad,  by  lending 
her  what  she  wished,  to  get  quietly  rid  of  her. 

This  however  was  a  step,  not  hastily  to  be  resolved  on  : 
its  result  was  too  uncertain.  Instead  of  taking  the  desired 
course,  we  might  possibly  be  led  to  inconvenient  suspi- 
cion and  inquiry ;  the  more  as,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
faults,  and  with  such  an  amount  of  untruthfulness  as 
she  was  now  confessedly  in  the  habit  of  falling  into, 
our  belief  in  her  sincerity  as  regarded  religion,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  for  it,  was  her 
only  remaining  hold  on  our  confidence.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  prudent  to  consider  well,  before  she  trifled 
with  this  last  anchor. 

As  to  becoming  a  Protestant  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  besides  a  difficidty  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  notice,  she  woidd  have  needed  to  be  a  con- 
siderably better  controversialist  than  she  was,  to  defend 
herself  with  any  show  of  sincerity,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  had  given  more  attention  to  the  question  than 
she  had. 

Still  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  preliminary 
step  of  having  doubts.  These  would  of  course  be 
either  mere  temptations,  or  at  most  sins  of  which  she 
repented  afterwards ;  and  while  they  prepared  the  way. 
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if  subsequently  it  should  appear  politic  to  go  fiurtbei, 
would  in  the  mean  time  afford  opportunities  for  aounidt' 
ing  conversation^  as  well  as  give  her  the  •arigftctwn  of 
occupying  still  more  of  our  thoughts. 

As  however  the  probability  was  small^  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  attempt  anything  decisive  in  this  way,  she 
had  also  made  preparation  for  a  third  line  of  openition, 
that  of  Unitarianism.  That  a  person  who  had  once 
really  believed  in  Catholicity  had  ceased  to  do  ao,  with- 
out  in  reality  ceasing  also  to  believe  in  religion  at  aU, 
was  a  proposition,  she  well  knew^  of  which  it  would 
require  no  common  evidence,  even  in  the  case  of  a  being 
as  peculiar  as  herself,  to  convince  a  Catholic.  By  adopt- 
ing Unitarianism,  this  difficulty  would  be  removed. 
Having  trifled  as  she  had  with  grace,  it  might  seem  not 
incredible,  at  least  in  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that 
she  had  lost  the  light  of  faith^  and  come  in  reality  to 
believe  no  longer  in  anything  divine. 

It  would  be  necessary,  however,  that  a  termination 
like  this  to  our  fourteen  months'  labour  and  annoyance 
should  be  put  forward  with  caution.  Not  of  course 
that  Marie  cared  for  any  one's  feelings,  if  she  did  but 
gain  her  ends ;  but  here  again  there  was  danger,  espe- 
cially if  such  a  shock  came  too  suddenly,  of  its  suggesting 
thoughts  and  inquiries  which  might  be  found  incon- 
ven  ient.  She  would,  therefore,  feel  her  way,  and 
prepare  us  gradually;  and  if  in  the  mean  time  nothing 
better  offered,  make  up  her  mind  to  choose  what  ap- 
peared the  most  favourable  moment,  and  then  stake  her 
fortune  on  the  issue. 
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Accordingly,  she  had  for  some  time  spoken  more  or 
less  of  the  bad  effect  which  a  former  acquaintance  with 
an  Unitarian  family,  and  her  own  consequent  medita- 
tions, had  had  on  her  mind.  Then  the  lectures  of 
Father  Ignatius  (the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Spencer), — 
who  towards  the  end  of  July  had  given  a  short  Betreat 
to  the  English  Catholics  at  Bonn,  and  had  taken  as  his 
subject  the  Passion, — in  proportion  as  they  had  given 
her  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord, 
had  diminished  (she  said)  her  faith  in  His  divinity.  Of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  doubts,  she  was  as 
yet  only  mentioning  temptations,  and  confessing  sins  ; 
and  therefore  never  much  pressed  an  argument ;  but  in 
this  way  she  had  already  by  degrees  sufficiently  pre- 
pared our  minds  for  any  subsequent  avowal  she  might 
find  it  expedient  to  make. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SPECULATIONS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  CONTINXJED  : — PECT- 
NIARY  HOPES  AND  SCHEMES  : — SELF- ACCUSATIONS 
AND  OOZINGS  OF  MERIT  I — STUDIES  AND  FRIEND- 
SHIPS:  "  MARIE  "s    LATEST   MALADY. 

In  the  mean  time  our  heroine's  pecuniary  hopes  were 
animated  by  the  arrival  from  Oxford  of  money  which 
appeared  not  improbably  to  be  hers. 

As  far  back  as  towards  the  end  of  1850  two  sums, 
amounting  together  to  £45,  were  understood  to  hare 
been  remitted  from  North  Wales  to  my  account  with  one 
of  the  Oxford  Banks,  to  be  drawn  as  required  for  her 
use.  Since  that  time  I  had  more  than  once  endeavoured 
tlirough  a  correspondent  to  procure  a  statement  of  my 
account  with  this  Bank ;  but,  whether  from  the  usual 
fault  of  the  post,  or  from  whatever  cause,  it  was  not 
till  August  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  one  ; — and  then 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  remittances  in  question. 

Accordingly,  Marie  in  writing  to  Wales  towards  the 
end  of  that  month,  and  I  soon  after  in  a  note  to  the  Bank, 
remarked  on  the  non-appearance  of  these  sums.  And 
as  the  Maybury  tragedy  would  be  likely  to  delay  for 
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Botne  time  the  amTol  of  the  CunlifieB,  and  onr  heioine 
was  anxious  both  to  pay  her  debts,  and  also,  among  other 
good  works,  to  restore  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  as  70a 
go  up  &oin  Foppeledorf  to  Kreutzberg,  she  desired  her 
&iends  to  send  her  £75  from  Wales  ;  and  I,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  £i5  might  have  been  entered  in  her 
name,  forwarded  to  the  Ojrford  Bank  a  cheque  drawn 
by  her  for  £25  morej  requesting  that,  if  through  any 
mistake  the  remittances  should  not  have  been  receiTed 
at  all,  the  value  m^ht  be  paid  &om  my  own  account. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  fete  of  the  seventy-five 
poiuds  from  Wales,  the  twenty-five  from  Oxford  were 
safe  in  Cahn's  Bank  at  Bonn  a  week  or  ten  days  later, 
and  were  at  once  spoken  of  by  Marie  as  'her  money*; 
although  in  point  of  fact,  even  had  her  debt  to  na  not 
much  exceeded  this  sum,  yet  as  the  sum  itself  had  been 
forwarded  without  note  or  comment,  so  that  the  arrival  at 
Oxford  of  her  Welch  remittances  continued  ss  uncertain 
as  ever,  it  could  not  in  reality  be  considered  as  hers.  So 
far,  however,  as  her  plans  were  concerned,  she  was  well 
aware  that,  while  she  might  easily  have  had  it  for  an 
object  which  met  oux  approbation,  I  should  certainly 
have  availed  myself  of  my  right,  in  the  case  of  one  we 
disapproved. 

Twenty-five  pounds,  however,  was  the  extent,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  which  she  had  talked  of  going  for 
the  present  in  restoring  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
What,  then,  if  she  had  proposed,  some  fine  morning,  to 
transfer  the  whole  from  the  Bank  to  the  Curb's  house  ? 
— of  course  she  would  like  to  give  it  herself. 
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Such  an  attempt,  however,  would  not  hare  been 
without  danger  :  the  friendly  precautions  wliich,  in  tbe 
case  of  so  professedly  careless  a  proiegie^  we  might 
naturally  have  thought  it  right  to  take,  would  liare  been 
much  iQ  her  way ;  and  might  even  have  forced  her  to 
defeat  her  own  purpose  by  doing  in  reality  what  nhe  w» 
professing  to  do, — and  what  a  lady  of  more  stable 
miud,  as  my  wife  writes  me  word  from  Bonn^  has  now 
actually  done. 

This  then  was  at  least  not  a  plan  to  be  hastily  ven- 
tured on.  The  same  may  be  said  of  throwing  Mrs. 
Duke  or  Mrs.  Cunliffe  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
being  sent  for  to  come  over  at  once :  in  fact  the  state  of 
her  affairs  required  her  to  proceed  altogether  with  the 
greatest  caution, — to  be  prepared  for  everything,  bat 
for  the  present  to  decide  on  nothing. 

As  regarded  her  position  in  our  family, — since  Feb- 
ruary at  least,  she  had  from  time  to  time  proposed  to 
pay,  according  to  her  father's  intention,  and  as  she 
had  done  with  the  Dukes,  £100  a  year  for  her  board 
and  lodging ;  but  this  had  been  declined  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  we  saw  that,  with  her  increasing 
pride,  the  moment  our  relation  was  pecuniary,  and  we 
were  supposed  to  be  receiving  from  her  a  remuneration 
for  our  care,  or  in  any  sense  to  be  gainers  by  her,  our 
influence  over  her,  if  not  lost,  would  at  least  be 
materially  diminished ;  and  accordingly,  our  only  ob- 
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ject  in  being  troubled  with  her,  either  altogether  or  in 
a  great  measure  sacrificed.  But  besides  this  considera- 
tion, the  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  vhich  she  caused, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  the  children,  were 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  easily  undertaken  without 
a  more  inspiring  motive  than  an  estimate  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

But  to  return  to  her  Bpiritnal  and  moral  condi- 
tion,— she  had  sometimes  thought,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  if  her  director  had  been  able  to  speak  English 
more  fluently,  her  spiritual  condition  might  have  been 
less  unsatisfactory.  With  this  idea,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Dean's  knowing  more  about  her  than  might  always 
be  agreeable,  she  had  gone  in  Easter  Week  to  Dr. 
Wolter,  Rector  of  the  Progymnafiium  of  Julich,  an 
exemplary  young  priest  who  was  on  a  visit  for  a  few 
days  to  his  parents  at  Bonn,  and  who  spoke  English 
with  remarkable  fluency  and  correctness.  She  had 
also,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  got  my  wife  to  go  up 
the  Khine  with  her  one  fine  day  to  Coblenz,  in  order 
that  she  might  consult,  as  she  had  endeavoured  the  au- 
tumn before,  one  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  there. 

Some  three  weeks  later,  when  Father  Ignatius  was 
at  Bonn  and  Cologne,  she  confessed  once  or  twice 
to  him ;  and,  in  token  of  her  gratitude,  gave  him  a 
cheque  or  order  for  three  pounds  towards  a  collectton 
he  was  making.     At  what  discount  it  was  cashed,  I  am 
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After  this  she  had  perhaps  remained  without  conci- 
sion till  Dr.  Woltcr  came  again  in  September  to  Bom; 
the  rather,  possibly,  because,  as  she  now  wished  to  make 
it  appear  that  Catholicity  let  her  drop  back  in  goodnesi, 
it  was  necessary  to  her  argument  to  drop  back. 

Not  however  to  carry  this  too  far,  she  took  the  op- 
portunity of  a  call  with  which  this  ecclesiastic  favoured 
us  on  Thursday  Sep.  12,  to  arrange  with  him,  if  he  got 
back  in  time  from  a  journey,  to  hear  her  the  next  eTening 
but  one.  As  he  went  down  stairs,  I  gave  him  an  idea 
of  the  melancholy  state,  both  as  to  faith  and  as  to  prac- 
tice into  which  his  penitent  had  fallen ;  which  however, 
much  as  of  course  it  pained,  did  not  appear  to  discoa- 
rage  him.  Wliat  became  of  this  engagement  we  shall 
sec. 

But  if  our  heroine  had  of  late  been  deficient  in 
sacramental  confessions,  she  had  at  least  greatly  multi- 
plied those  home  declarations  of  her  faults  to  which, 
during  this  latter  part  of  her  sojourn  especially,  she 
Was  propelled  by  the  exhortations  of  her  corres- 
pondents ;  who  now  more  than  ever  urged  her  not  to 
leave  on  her  mind  anything  which  might  be  an  impe- 
diment either  to  the  habit  of  openness  in  herself,  or  to 
her  profiting  fully  by  the  beneficial  advice  of  her 
friends. 

Not  however  that  such  confessions  came  boldly  and 
frankly  out :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  her  plan  to  make 
it  understood  that  there  was  something  on  her  mind ; 
and  then,  till  this  was  extracted, — ^which  was  seldom 
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an  easy  matter, — there  was  little  comfort  for  herself  or 
for  those  about  her.  In  this  way  she  accused  herself, 
not  merely  of  faults  of  which  she  had  or  had  not  been 
guilty  at  the  Baumschule,  but  also  of  others  &om  any 
part  of  her  previous  life ;  some  plausible  connection 
with  the  present  being,  usually  at  least  the  ground  for 
bringing  them  up. 

Of  the  motives  which  induced  her  thus  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  needless  humiliation,  one  was  doubtless  the 
appearance  of  reality  it  added  to  her  story  as  a  whole ; 
another,  the  excellent  opportunity  it  gave  or  seemed  to 
give  her  for  sounding  our  feelings  and  information  with 
regard  to  herself,  and  especially  for  taking  her  chance 
of  discovering  the  £rat  rise  of  practical  suspicion  in  our 
minds. 

As  to  the  humiliation  itself,  this  was  probably  a  good 
deal  diminished  by  the  feeling  that  anyhow  she  was  oc- 
cupying the  thoughts  of  others ; — especially  when  cir- 
cumstances of  a  more  or  less  flattering  nature  were  in- 
terspersed, as  in  confessing  the  delusive  encouragement 
which,  firom  spite  to  Eustace  or  her  guardian,  she  had 
given  to  other  ardent  lovers. 

As  regarded  her  daily  life,  besides  "  thoughts  about 
"  Wales",  and  the  sins  against  faith  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken, — she  was  not  sparing,  at  this  period, 
in  her  acknowledgments  of  untruths  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed,  and  for  which  she  was  of  course  sorry. 
Her  weakness  in  this  respect  being  at  length  so  well 
understood,  it  could  not  greatly  surprise  us,  if  withovt 
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confession  we  from  time  to  time  discoyered  its  unhappy 
results ;,  which  however  she  might  yet  gain  the  ment 
of  confessing  herself^  when  they  had  answered  her 
purpose. 

She  had  also,  from  this  her  admitted  frailty^  a  conTe- 
venient  excuse,  whenever  she  was  uncertain  whkb 
would  be  the  mo^t  politic  answer  to  a  question.  A  hint 
of  the  danger  she  was  in  of  being  tempted  to  say  "  the 
"  thing  that  was  not "  would  of  course  prevent  one'i 
pressing  her:  afterwards,  when  she  had  had  time  to 
make  up  her  mind,  she  could  either  say  whatever  she 
thought  most  advisable ;  or,  if  she  judged  it  best,  kt 
the  matter  drop. 

In  the  way,  however,  of  balance, — ^besides  such  flat- 
tering circumstances  as  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
— necessity  or  accident  would  occasionally  bring  out 
something  more  solid.  Thus  was  she  forced  one  day, 
after  much  reluctance,  to  explain  an  allusion  of  one  of 
her  correspondents  to  an  ancient  benefaction  of  hers. 

This,  it  turned  out,  was  no  trifle.  Mr.  Duke  had  in- 
tended to  take  her  for  an  excursion  on  the  Continent ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  extreme  distress  of  the  Irish  in 
Chester,  she  had  preferred  giving  up  this  pleasure,  and 
had  thus  been  able  to  send  forty  pounds  for  their  relief 
to  the  Catholic  Priest  of  that  city.  She  had  withheld 
her  name ;  but  Mr.  Carberrj'-  (now  one  of  the  Canons 
of  Shrewsbury)  had  never  ceased  to  pray  for  his  un- 
known benefactor;  and  to  these  prayers,  with  the 
benefaction  itself,  was  naturally  attributed  our  heroine*! 
conversion. 
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So  noble  a  sacrifice  was  of  course  a  ground  for  bear- 
ing with  much  imperfection,  and  doing  what  one  could 
to  recover  from  subsequent  falls,  the  generous  soul 
which  had  made  it.  And  so  it  was  regarded,  both  by 
ourselves  and  hj  the  Dean ;  to  whom,  after  having  had 
more  than  was  agreeable  to  say  of  her  faults,  I  was 
bound  in  justice  to  relate  what  I  could  on  the  other 
side. 

Subsequentiy,  one  of  her  correspondents,  knowing  by 
such  experience  her  tender  feelings  towards  the  suffer- 
ing Irish,  mentioned  during  harvest  the  great  distress 
of  some  who  had  come  over  to  Wales  for  the  season ; 
and  in  consequence,  Marie,  after  modest  reluctance, 

adopted  the  advice  of  Miss  C ,  to  whom  she  had 

read  the  account,  and  collected  a  few  thalers  for  their 
benefit.  Through  what  channel  they  were  transmitted, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

We  come  next  to  her  studies.  The  dropping  in  of 
her  fortune,  and  the  increase  of  her  legacy  from 
£4000  to  6000  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Even  be- 
fore the  news  of  these  events,  she  had  thought  it  right, 
on  the  strength  of  her  reversionary  right  to  the  lesser 
sum,  to  take  professional  instruction,  rather  than  trouble 
Fraulein  Susen  any  longer  with  her  German. 

Accordingly,  either  for  this  language  alone,  or  for 
this  and  the  French  together, — ^for  which  last,  however, 
she  continued  to  exhibit  the  greatest  aversion, — ^four 
different  instructresses  had  done  what  they  could.    Of 
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two  of  these, — Fraulein  M ,  to  whom  she  intro- 
duced herself  without  our  knowledge,  and  with  further 
objects y  and  Miss  C,  the  same  who  has  just  been  men- 
tioned,— there  will  be  more  hereafter  to  say. 

In  spite  of  this  variety  of  instruction,  and  of  what- 
ever  else  had  been  done  for  her,  her  education  had  made 
but  little  progress,  either  during  the  last  seven  months, 
or  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  her ;  nor  indeed, 
considering  how  much  else  she  had  to  do  and  to  think 
of,  could  it  reasonably  be  expected  that  it  should. 

In  the  work  of  her  hands  she  continued  to  excel ; 
but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  her  real  skill, 
without  endeavouring  to  take  credit  to  herself  for  what 
she  had  never  done. 

Of  her  friendships  at  Bonn  I  shall  notice  here  only 
two.  To  Fraulein  Suscn  she  had  long  taken  a  dislike, 
assigning  as  her  reason  that  it  was  she  that  had  led  her 
into  novel-reading,  and  so  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  her  present  sad  state  as  regarded  religion.  Mrs. 
Duke  too,  having  heard  the  charge,  was  sure  Fraulein 
must  be  an  improper  acquaintance  for  her.  It  was  not 
till  after  our  heroine's  departure  from  the  Baumschule 
that  we  learned  the  real  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
friendship  between  the  two ;  which  had  been  Marie's 
persisting,  in  spite  of  Fraulein's  remonstrances,  in 
reading  disedifying  books ; — some  indeed  of  those  she 
produced  being  of  a  peculiarly  bad  description. 

To  the  old  grudge,  however,  there  had  been  added  a 
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new  offence ;  Fraulein,  as  she  represented,  having  on  a 
late  occasion  been  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  her. 
In  endeavoviring  one  evening  to  get  her  to  tegard  this 
matter  as  a  Christian,  my  wife  and  I  had  spent  some  time 
with  but  little  success.  However,  she  had  subsequently 
promised  to  do  better. 

Fraulein,  in  the  mean  time,  was  unconscious  both  of 
the  offence  and  of  the  resentment ;  which  last  we  still 
feared  might  be  shewn  in  some  unpleasant  manner. 
Still  less  had  this  excellent  young  lady  an  idea  of  the 
graver  accusation  which  in  so  plaintive  a  manner,  and 
with  such  an  air  of  truth,  had  been  uttered  against  her. 
She  was  happy,  however,  in  comparison  with  others, 
as  regarded  the  measure  of  criminality  with  which  she 
was  charged. 

Next  to  Fraulein  Susen,  Mrs.  D.  had  contributed  to 
her  demoralisation.  Marie's  real  object,  however,  was 
and  had  been,  according  to  her  usual  system,  to  de- 
stroy or  diminish  con^dence  between  this  lady  and  my 
wife ;  and  the  failure  of  her  endeavours  to  this  end,  to- 
gether with  her  finding  that  Mrs.  D.  made  no  secret  of 
anything  she  thought  it  good  for  my  wife  to  know  about 
her,  had  added  nothing  to  her  love.  However,  as  the 
family  were  intimate  with  us,  and  shewed  her  kindness, 
it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  her  to  break  with 
them,  whatever  airs  she  might  sometimes  give  herself. 

As  to  her  bodily  health, — ^with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  days  when  the  inkstand,  and  subsequently  the 
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dcsk^  had  disturbed  her  tranquillity , — she  had  seldom 
confined  herself  to  the  house  ;  but,  towards  the  end  of 
August^  having  doubtless  found  reason  to  be  cautious 
about  shewing  herself  in  public,  she  had  gradually 
prepared  for  the  new  and  painful  malady  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  For  this,  when  by  degrees 
she  had  made  it  known,  she  was  attended  as  before 
by  Dr.  Kalt ;  from  whom,  after  she  had  left  the  Baum- 
schule,  I  learned  that, — with  the  exception  of  one 
symptom  (how  counterfeited  he  had  since  conjectured), 
— neither  of  this  nor  of  her  previous  maladies,  he  had 
had  other  proof  than  her  own  representations. 

On  account,  however,  of  this  attack  she  had  kept  within 
for  about  ten  days ;  but  on  the  morning  with  which 
wc  again  take  up  our  regular  narrative,  that  of  Friday 
Sep.  12,  she  was  better,  and  intending,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  to  revisit  Bonn. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   MORNING    OF   FRinAT    SEP.    12 : — "  HARtE  " 
AND   MBS.    MILNER    GIBSON, 

Os  the  morning  just  mentioned,  Marie  came  down 
to  breakfast  with  a  countenance  full  of  inquietude. 

My  wife  asked  if  ahe  had  slept  well. 

'  Oh  no !  her  mind  was  too  much  perplexed  to  sleep : 
'  she  had  been  sitting  at  the  window,  in  the  moonlight. 
'  She  would  try  to  go  to  church,  and  then  come  hack  to 
'  some  writing  she  had  to  do.' 

Reveries,  however,  were  her  chief  occupation.  Now 
and  then  she  smiled ;  at  other  times  she  had  strange 
looks,  as  if  her  mind  was  the  seat,  not  of  perplexity 
alone,  hut  also  of  evil  thoughts. 

After  breakfast,  she  asked  leave  to  write  me  a  note 
about  the  subject  that  troubled  her.  Having  ascertained 
that  this  was  Unitarianism,  I  urged  her  rather  to  occupy 
herself  with  prayer  for  protection  and  grace  than  with 
writing  about  it.  She  said  it  was  necessary  she  should 
make  up  her  mind,  and  spoke  in  a  manner  that  gave 
reason  to  fear  her  mind  was  only  too  much  made  up 
already. 
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I  entreated  her,  therefore,  to  stop  short  of  the  preci- 
pice to  which  she  had  so  closely  approached  ;  remind- 
ing her  of  the  bright  course  she  had  had  before  her, 
and  how  she  had  been  throwing  her  advantages  away ; 
and  conjuring  her  at  least  to  pause  now,  and  instead 
of  crowning  all  by  the  suicide  of  her  soul,  to  pray 
more  earnestly ;  and  with  full  confidence  in  the  bound- 
less mercy  of  God,  and  firm  resolution  on  her  own 
part,  to  return  with  her  whole  heart  to  her  Saviour,  and 
be  yet  what  she  should  have  been,  and  what  it  was 
still  not  too  late  to  be.  Above  all,  I  opposed  the  writing 
of  the  letter,  as  foreseeing  that  in  all  probability  the  act 
itself  would  be  a  renunciation  of  Our  Lord. 

In  the  end  there  was  perhaps  a  hope  that  she  might 
at  least  suspend  the  fatal  step. 

When  she  was  gone  up  stairs,  my  wife  advised  her 
paying,  after  all,  the  desired  visit  to  Wales:  this  might 
perhaps  give  a  turn  to  her  thoughts.  I  had  business  in 
England :  so  she  proposed  that  I  should  take  her  over, 
and  as  Mrs.  Cunlifie  did  not  seem  likely  to  come,  have 
there  the  desired  conversation  with  her. 

This  advice  struck  me  as  the  best  that  could  be  given; 
and  the  more  we  talked  it  over,  the  more  we  approved 
it.  In  Marie's  sinful  state  and  peculiar  mind,  the  desire 
of  seeing  again  her  old  friends  and  her  country  might 
have  led  her  to  make  the  most  of  what  at  first  perhaps 
had  been  mere  temptations,  but  by  the  action  of  tliyi 
bias  had  already,  it  was  to  be  feared,  all  but  ripened 
into  formal  scepticism  or  unbelief.     The  plan  proposed 
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would  both  destroy  this  action,  and  give  other  occupa- 
tion to  her  mind ;  and  when  her  eager  wish  had  been 
gratified,  and  she  had  found  the  desired  land  less  in 
possession  than  in  imagination, -she  might  come  back  in 
a  better  disposition  to  the  Continent. 

This  plan,  then,  appearing  decidedly  the  best,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  use  at  once  of  whatever 
efficacy  it  might  have  in  checking  Marie's  suicidal  mad- 
ness,— by  letting  her  at  least  know  that  we  had  it  under 
consideration. 

This  intelligence  I  left  to  do  its  own  work ;  hut  in 
spite  of  such  hope  as  it  afforded,  I  could  but  reflect 
with  sadness,  as  I  walked  from  the  Baumschule  to 
Bonn,  on  the  appalling  end  to  which,  if  not  already 
reached,  our  heroine's  spiritual  life  seemed  bnt  too 
probably  to  be  fast  approaching. 

Was  this  then  to  be  the  end  of  our  care,  and  of  the 
multiplied  inroads  on  our  time  and  comfort  to  which 
we  had  subjected  ourselves  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  her 
from  harm  ?  How  had  it  come  to  pass  that  one  who  had 
been  so  favoured  from  above, — who  had  been  enabled 
to  make,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  so  great  sacrifices 
both  of  feeling  and  of  social  comfort, — had  so  fallen 
away,  not  merely  from  all  she  must  once  have  possessed 
of  high  and  noble,  but  even  from  the  most  ordinary 
measure  of  grace ;  and  having  at  length  lost  or  given  up 
almost  all  moral  restraint,  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
crowning  all  by  denying  her  God  ? — ^from  which  last 
and  sealing  consiunmation  of  ingratitude  and  ruin,  if 
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saved  at  all^  she  could  be  saved,  it  seemed,  only  by  the 
removal  of  all  temptation  to  be  guilty  of  it. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  bad  influences  attributed  to 
Fraulein  Susen  and  Mrs.  D.  But  these,  how  much 
soever  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  accelerated 
Marie's  downward  progress,  could  at  least  have  had  no 
part  in  causing  her  first  beginnings  with  us  to  be  as 
unsatisfactory  as  they  had  been. 

I  reverted  therefore  to  the  alleged  bad  example  of 
the  Abbe  and  his  house,  together  with  the  more  or  less 
covert  attacks  which  our  heroine  professed  to  have  there 
heard  against  Jesuits  and  whatever  else  was  brightest  in 
Catholicity.  Who  could  estimate  the  effect  which  such  an 
example,  and  such  conversation,  in  the  house  of  a  Priest 
who  to  the  world  had  seemed  a  man  of  piety,  might  have 
had  on  so  weak  and  unsettled  a  mind  as  hers  ? 

Some  allowance,  after  all,  might  be  made  for  her  : 
such  circumstances,  if  they  could  not  excuse,  at  least 
palliated,  her  guilt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  however  much 
of  condemnation,  called  yet  for  something  of  pity. 
But  how  fearful  was  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
had  been  the  guilty  means  of  throwing  out  of  its 
orbit, — too  probably  to  its  final  perdition, — a  soul  once 
gifted  with  special  grace,  and  by  divine  mercy  sent 
forth  on  a  high  and  heavenly  course ! 

The  Abb^,  however,  was  gone  to  his  account :  he  had 
answered  at  a  higher  tribuual.  For  him  it  remained 
but  to  hope  that  he  had  repented  in  time ;  and  in  tbi« 
hope  to  pray. 
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As  regarded  Marie,  tlie  plan  which  my  vife  had 
proposed  eeemed  undoubtedly  the  best  of  which  her 
melancholy  caee  admitted ;  and  commending  both  it 
and  her  to  the  mercy  of  God,  I  sought  to  tranquillise 
my  mind. 

Haring  done  what  else  I  had  to  do,  I  called  on  some 
friends  who  were  leaving  for  Heidelberg ;  and  daring 
my  call  found  occasion  for  a  book  which  was  at  the 
Baumschule. 

I  returned  to  fetch  it ;  and  learned  from  my  wife  that 
during  my  absence  the  committionaire  of  the  Hdtel 
Royale  had  brought  a  note  which  he  had  been  charged 
to  give  to  no  one 'but  myself,  but  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  had  ventured  to  give  to  her,  and  as  he  was 
to  take  back  an  answer,  she  had  opened.  It  was  dated 
"  Friday  Morning,"  and  was  to  the  following  effect : 

Two  EngliBh  gentlemen,  taking  a  tour  an  the  Continent, 
are  anxious  to  hare  an  interview  with  Mr.  Seager,  As  the 
subject  on  which  they  wish  to  confer  with  him  is  of  a  coa< 
fidential  nature,  they  request  that  the  meeting  may  be  with 
him  alone.  They  are  staying  at  the  H6tel  Royale,  where  they 
will  be  happy  to  see  him  at  any  hour  he  may  appoint. 

Having  inquired  the  time  of  the  table  d*h6tc,  and 
learnt  that  it  was  half-past  one,  my  wife  had  sent  word 
that  I  would  be  there  at  half-past  two. 

We  conjectured  that,  if  the  mysterious  strangers  were 
not  Oxonians,  they  might  be  two  of  Marie's  friends. 
Be  this  as  it  might,  as  their  business  was  confidential, 
we  were  glad  ahe  had  been  absent  when  the  messenger 
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arrived.  She  had  returned  presently  after  hiM  de- 
parture ;  and  having  taken  some  refreshment^  had  re- 
tired to  lie  down. 

Having  got  what  I  wanted,  I  hastened  back ;  and 
after  seeing  my  friends  off,  could  have  wished  that  the 
appointment  for  the  Hotel  Royale,  which  was  but  a  fev 
steps  farther,  had  been  for  that  time. 

As  it  was,  I  returned  home.  How  in  the  mean  time 
our  heroine  had  been  employing  herself,  my  wife  will 
relate. 

"  I  was  almost  sorry  ",  she  says,  "  to  hear  her  called 
*'  down  to  dinner,  as  she  might  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
"  refreshing  nap.  Instead,  however,  of  coining  from 
**  above,  she  ran  up,  brisk  and  breathless  as  before  her 
"  illness,  from  below.  Four  days  before,  she  had  been 
"  almost  unable  to  cross  the  room. 

"  *  Why  you  look  quite  yourself  again.  Miss  Gar- 
"  *  side.     But  I  thought  you  went  to  lie  down.' 

"  *  So  I  did.'  She  rested  an  instant,  and  then  added: 
"  *  I've  had  such  a  long  conversation  with  Mrs.  Milner 
"  *  Gibson.' 

"  This  lady  was  rusticating  with  a  part  of  her  family , 
"  in  Frau  Schiillcr's  house  ;  and  Marie,  it  is  not  im- 
"  probable,  had  speculated,  among  her  other  schemes, 
"  on  the  chances  of  turning  her  presence  in  one  way  or 
"  other  to  account. 

"  To  this  end  it  was  desirable  to  begin  by  studying 
"  her  physiognomy ;  and  accordingly  she  had  little  re- 
''  garded  her  intended  repose ;  and  if  she  did  not  intro- 
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'  duce  herself  more  directly,  was  at  least  prowling  about, 
''  when,  according  to  her  account,  this  lady  came  in  from 
''  her  walk,  and  knowing  that  she  was  equally  interested 
"  with  herself  about  a  conflagration  by  which  a  namher 
"  of  families  had  been  rendered  destitute,  asked  her  to 
"  come  into  the  nursery,  and  converse  about  it. 

"  To  return,  however,  to  Marie's  own  words,  she  pre- 
"  sently  went  on  to  say : 

"  'Only  fancy :  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson  knows  some  old 
"  'friends  of  mine, — the  Fitzhughs,' 

"  '  I've  never  heard  you  mention  them.' 

"  My  oblivion,  it  seemed,  was  more  culpable  than  I 
"  might  have  supposed ;  for  Marie  drew  herself  up, 
"  and  raising  her  voice,  answered  somewhat  indignantly, 

"  '  Why,  Mrs.  Seager  !  I '  ve  contimiaUi/  talked 
"  '  about  them.  It  was  against  Emily  that  I  played  at 
"  '  Wynnstay  when  I  gained  the  prize.' 

"  '  I  never  heard  before,  either  of  the  prize  or  of  the 
"  '  playing.' 

"  '  Then  you  must  recollect  that  they  were  all  at 
"  '  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  wedding  breakfast.' 

"  '  I  don't  remember  that  either.' 

"  Finding  me  so  hopelessly  dull,  she  lowered  her 
"  voice,  and  proceeded  to  say  : 

"  '  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson  didn't  know  either  the  pre- 
"  '  sent  name  of  the  married  one,  or  that  the  other  was 
"  •  engaged,' 

"  '  Then  I  suppose  you  enlightened  her.' 

"  '  Certainly ;  and    I  shall  soon  go  and  see  her 
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''  *  again;  for  we  've  so  many  mutual  fidends  to  talk 
"  '  about.' " 

Subsequently  to  our  heroine's  quitting  the  Baum- 
schule^  we  learned  from  Mrs.  M.  Gibson  herself  a  some- 
what different  account  of  the  interview.  Marie,  it 
appeared,  had  ventured  to  interest  her  by  being  inti- 
mate, not  merely  with  the  Flas  Power  family,  but  also 
with  the  Cobdens ;  about  whom  she  made  very  kind 
inquiries,  being  much  attached  to  them. 

She  had  spoken,  however,  of  other  friends;  and  would 
have  fixed  them  in  houses  of  Westboume  Terrace 
which  unfortunately  were  not  at  their  service.  At  first 
she  had  been  unwilling,  though  flushed  with  agitation, 
to  give  place  to  the  lawful  occupiers  ;  but  finding  their 
right  too  well  established,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
plead  the  misery  of  her  memory,  and  allow  her  distin- 
guished friends  to  reside,  she  didn't  know  where. 

Mrs.  M.  Gibson  had  told  her  she  should  be  glad  to 
see  her  again ;  though  after  she  was  gone,  an  tmcom- 
fortablc  feeling,  she  confessed,  had  crossed  her  mind. 
The  servants,  too,  had  remarked  how  fixedly  Marie  had 
kept  her  eyes  throughout  the  interview  on  their  mis- 
tress : — which  supports  the  conjecture  given  above. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   MYSTEEIODS   BNCOONTBE. 

Homer  and  Virgil  among  the  ancieats,  among  the  mo- 
dems Swift  and  the  author  of  Telemachus,  have  all 
thought  it  right  that  their  heroes  should  face  the  de- 
parted.    We  too  must  be  making  preparadons. 

After  dinner  I  set  out  to  keep  my  engagement ;  and 
having  reached  the  Hotel  Boyale,  made  known  the  ob- 
ject of  my  call.  I  was  at  once  conducted  into  a  room ; 
where,  instead  of  two  gentlemen,  I  found  one  gentle- 
man and  a  lady. 

Thinking  it  probable  I  might  hare  met  them  before, 
I  expressed  my  disadvantage  in  not  remembering  them. 
To  this  the  gentleman  answered  that  he  was  a  stranger 
to  mc,  but  wished  to  speak  with  me  on  business  of  great 
importance. 

Having  requested  me  to  be  seated,  and  exchanged 
a  word  with  the  lady,  he  at  once  introduced  the  sub- 
ject by  placing  in  my  hands  a  note. 

"  This,  I  believe,  is  your  baadwritiDg." 
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It  was  my  note  to  Miss  Thompson  about  the 
tion.  But  who  and  what  were  these  strangers? — hj 
what  means  had  such  a  communication  fallen  into  their 
hands  ? — and  what  could  their  present  object  be  ? 

With  a  burst  of  such  thoughts  I  had  recognised  and 
acknowledged  the  writing,  when,  to  increase  my 
surprise,  my  interlocutor  added, 

"  I  now  beg  to  introduce  to  you  the  lady  to  whom 
"  it's  addressed, — Miss  Thompson  ! " 

Mystery  upon  mystery  !  But  whoever  the  lady  might 
be,  I  was  bound  at  least  to  answer  her  bow.  Instead 
however  of  admitting  her  identity,  I  replied, 

'^  The  lady  to  whom  this  note  was  addressed  is  dead.*^ 

*'  So  you  have  been  given  to  understand  ;  but  you 
"  have  been  misinformed." 

My  knowledge  of  Marie  was  sufficient  rather  to  make 
me  dread  instinctively,  than  follow  closely,  the  blow 
which  had  been  aimed  at  the  fair  picture  of  Elizabeth's 
swift  and  bright  sauctification.  Unwilling  to  believe,  I 
could  not  help  greatly  fearing,  that  what  my  informant 
asserted  was  only  too  true ; — and  alas  !  how  much  else 
that  was  bright  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  history  of 
Elizabeth! 

My  doubts  might  have  penetrated  farther,  had  more 
than  a  moment  intervened,  before  the  stranger  added.. 
'*  And  /  am  the  '  Mr.  Duke '  of  whom  mention  has 
'*  been  made.     My  real  name  is  huke,^'* 

If  Miss  Thompson  was  alive,  it  was  the  less  wonderful 
that  Mr.  Duke  should  be  alive  too ;  nor  could  the  un- 
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reality  of  his  hiBtory  inToWe  the  same  dull  of  disap- 
pointment ;  as,  in  confirming  my  fears  with  respect  to 
hers,  it  did  but  confirm  what  already  there  had  been 
too  little  cause  to  doubt.  Hovever  I  was  now  more 
inclined  to  hear  than  to  specidate,  and  accordingly 
was  satisfied  with  answering,,"  You  were  represented 
as  dead  also.** 

"  The  truth  ia,"  replied  Mr.  Luke,  "  it's  my  painr 
"  fill  duty  to  inform  you  that  you  have  an  impostor 
"  under  your  roof." 

For  this  sweeping  announcement  even  my  worst  fears 
had  leil  ma  unprepared.  So  long  and  so  gradually  had 
we  been  accustomed  to  find  that  in  this  or  in  that  Marie 
had  been  deceiving  us,  without  once  suspecting  the 
true  explanation,  that  even  the  apparent  life  and 
presence  of  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Duke  did  not  neces- 
sarily or  at  once  suggest  the  unreality  of  her  own  his- 
tory. That  one  word  impostor, — that  spark  alone, — was 
needed;  and  ai^er  so  long  a  period  of  darkness,  the 
truth  flashed  on  my  mind. 

But  what  a  revelation !  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
entire  and  immediate  destructioa  of  all  that  had  ever 
been  bright  or  pleasing  in  the  copious  and  eventful 
history  of  our  heroine  and  her  friends ;  and  in  place 
both  of  it  and  of  every  satisfaction  or  hope  which  had 
lightened  at  all  the  painful  and  mischievous  weight 
of  our  thirteen  months'  charge,  forcing  on  us  the  hate- 
fill  feeling  that  for  the  whole  period  we  had  had  in  the 
bosom  of  our  family  a  sacrilegious  deceiver  and  thief. 
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Whether^  during  the  chill  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, I  made  any  reply, — and  if  so,  what, — ^I  cannot 
now  recollect ;  but  8o  f ar  as  appears  from  the  ''  Seqnd 
to  The  Female  Jesuit",  I  retained  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  not  to  commit  myself  by  any  prematore  inti- 
mation of  what  I  really  felt. 

I  had  perhaps  merely  meditated  for  a  moment  whit 
to  say,  when  my  informant  saved  me  the  trouble  of  i 
reply. 

"  You  have  with  you,  I  believe,  a  young  person  of 
**  the  name  of  Garside." 
"  Yes." 

''  And  this,  I  think,  is  her  handwriting.'' 
The  note  now  handed  me  commenced,  **  My  venr 
"  dear  Lizzie ",  and  was  obviously  one  of  Marie's  to 
Elizabeth.     I  of  course  replied  in  the  affirmatiTe. 

*'  It  will  now  be  better,  I  think,  to  give  you  in  order 
''  a  brief  account  of  what  I  have  to  say  with  respect  to 
"  her." 

I  assented ;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  a  Protestant  Minister  in  London  ;  that  in 
the  beginning  of  1849  the  writer  of  that  note  had  come 
to  him  in  the  vestry  of  his  chapel  in  Orange  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  professing  herself  to  be  a  Catholic 
who  wished  to  become  a  Protestant.  That  by  him,  at 
her  particular  wish  (although  he  himself  regarded  it  as 
Tumecessary),  she  had  been  publicly  baptized  in  the 
same  chapel ;  having  previously  found  an  asylum  in  his 
house ;  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervening 
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mondu,  vhicli  she  spent  as  a  ^ovemeas  elsewliere, 
she  lived  till  June  1850. 

That  she  had  been  sent  back  &oni  the  family  where 
she  had  obtained  the  situation,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  detected  in  falsehood ;  but  considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  her  position,  and  hoping  with  care  to  overcome 
this  fault,  they  had  allowed  her  to  continue  under  their 
roof. 

That  she  had  professed  to  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion seventeen  years, — in  France  for  the  most  part, — in 
convents  of  the  Order  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of 
Jesus ;  whom  she  represented  as  agents  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  herself  as  being  trained  to  become  one.  That 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  write,  for  the  public  good, 
an  account  of  her  previous  life,  and  especially  of  this 
training,  she  had  been  assisted  by  Mrs.  Luke  in  the 
work  of  composing  it ;  but  when  it  was  ready  for  pub- 
lication a  correspondence  had  commenced  between  her- 
self and  an  alleged  Jesuit  uncle,  who  (mirabUe  dictuj  was 
at  the  same  time  a  Vicar-General,  and  who,  af^r  the 
news  of  her  becoming  a  Protestant,  had  at  first  thought 
to  cast  her  off  for  ever,  but  had  afi«rwards  relented. 

That  &om  the  letters  of  this  imaginary  ecclesiastic  it 
had  transpired  that  there  was  considerable  family  pro- 
perty of  which  in  the  course  of  things,  if  she  did  not 
further  offend  her  friends,  she  would  become  the  pos- 
sessor ;  and  to  this  end  he  represented  it  as  essential 
that,  if  she  maai  publish  so  objectionable  a  manuscript, 
she  should  at  least  oblige  her  old  friends  by  delaying  it 
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a  year;  and^  tinder  the  circumstances,  she  had  been 
advised  to  yield  this  point. 

That  the  letters  in  question  were  remarkably  well 
written,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Luke)  had  joined  in  the 
correspondence,  and  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  sup- 
posed writer.  That  the  same  person  had  promised 
to  pay  them  a  visit ;  which,  however,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  coming,  circumstances  had  prevented. 

That  at  length  some  suspicions,  which  had  already 
been  raised  in  their  minds,  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  of  the  postman's  having  called  con- 
cerning a  letter  to  him  (Mr.  Luke),  about  the  supposed 
non-arrival  of  which  she  had  been  inquiring  at  the 
Office,  but  which  he  had  in  reality  duly  received; 
although,  in  order  not  too  much  to  depress  her,  as  it 
related  to  an  alleged  serious  illness  of  the  uncle,  he  had 
delayed,  contrary  to  his  custom,  mentioning  it  to  her. 

That  after  this  circumstance,  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  explain  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of 
lier  being  privy  to  the  sending  of  letters  which  profess- 
edly came  from  France,  they  had  put  every  means  in 
requisition,  without  however  allowing  her  to  have  any 
suspicion  of  what  they  were  doing,  to  ascertain  the 
truth ;  and  after  a  fortnight's  anxiety,  had  fully  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  non-existence  of  the  uncle,  and 
that  she  had  been  merely  carrying  on  an  imposture 
from  the  beginning. 

That  when  invited,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to 
clear  herself,  she  had  with  great  sang-froid  confessed 
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the  truth ;  adding,  in  answer  to  their  questions,  that 
she  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  that  her  father  had 
been  a  surgeon ;  a  title,  however,  which  required  in 
reality  the  prefix  oi  veterinary ;  which  she  herself  gave 
correctly,  to  her  brother,  who  was  still  living. 

I  had  heard  abundance  to  convince  me  of  the  melan- 
choly truth ;  and  when  at  length  my  informant  stopped 
to  inquire  whether  my  own  experience  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  prepare  mc  for  such  a  communication,  I  re- 
plied without  hesitation,  that  unhappily  it  had. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  during  our  heroine's 
residence  in  his  family,  she  had  had  frequent  UlnesBes, 
and  especially  vomitings  of  blood ;  which  however  they 
had  subsequently  found  were  managed  by  means,  partly 
of  leeches,  and  partly  of  blood  procured  from  the 
butcher's. 

That  on  being  asked,  on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned, what  she  proposed  to  do,  she  had  said  she 
would  emigrate.  But  having  procured  her  a  lodging 
until  something  could  be  determined,  and  made  in- 
quiries how  far  it  was  possible  to  procure  the  means 
for  such  a  course,  he  had  found  his  congregation  better 
disposed  to  subscribe  for  prosecuting,  than  for  sending 
her  abroad  in  the  way  she  had  suggested. 

That  she  had  then  told  them,  that  if  she  could  get  to 
two  former  governesses  of  hers  who  had  set  up  an 
Englieh  school  at  Dieppe,  she  should  be  sure  of  a 
welcome  and  a  home.  That  she  had  subsequently 
stated  that  she  had  written  to  these  ladies,  and  learned 
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that  they  had  removed  to  Ghent.  That  she  had  ac- 
cordingly been  shipped  o£f  on  the  S8th  of  June  1850, 
and  by  the  steward  seen  safely  on  the  railway  for  that 
city  ;  but  had  since  reappeared  in  London. 

"  That",  I  said,  **  must  of  necessity  be  a  mistake  ; 

for  since  the  middle  of  August  1850  she  has  slept  out 

of  our  house  only  two  nights.  Even  before  that  time 
**  wc  had  for  some  weeks  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
"  seeing  her." 

My  hearers  expressed  their  surprise ;  but  I  assured 
them  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement ;  and  Mr.  Luke 
went  on  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  her  supposed  re- 
appearances, it  was  true  they  had  discovered  no  real 
clue  to  her  abode  or  occupation  till  about  the  end  of  the 
preceding  May ;  when  they  had  breakfasted  by  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cunliffe,  of  whom 
the  former  is  the  Vicar  of  Wrexham,  and  who  had 
come  up  to  see  the  Exhibition. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GLIMPSES    OF   FAKAXLEL   HISTOBY. 

In  filling  up  this  part  of  my  story,  the  reader  will 
understand  that  I  do  not  tax  myself  with  the  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  identical  details  which  were  com- 
mnnicated  to  me  on  the  particular  occasion  of  my  first 
interview  with  Mr.  Luke  and  Mies  Thompson  from 
those  which  may  have  come  to  my  knowledge  afterwards; 
hut  merely  give  in  as  few  words  as  may  he,  the  real 
history  of  our  heroine  and  her  friends  which  had  been 
rumiing  parallel  with  our  drama  at  the  Baumschule. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  Mr,  Luke's  account, — on  the 
occasion  just  mentioned,  their  friends  from  Wales  were 
struck  with  Miss  Thompson's  name;  which,  when  she 
was  introduced,  they  had  not  caught ;  and  soon  found 
she  was  the  very  lady  for  whom  Mrs.  G.  Cnnliffe  had 
two  days  before  received  a  packet  of  letters  from  Boon. 

Mrs.  George  Cunliffe  had  then  proceeded  to 
explain,  that  some  time  before,  a  letter  directed 
to  Mrs.  Charles  CunlifTe  of  Llhuynonn  had  been 
brought  to  her ; — there  being  no  such  person  as  the 
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lady  addressed,  and  it  being  supposed  that  ^  Charles" 
had  been  put  by  mistake  for  "  George*',  and  "  Uhuy- 
nonn"  for  "Llwynissa",  their  own  residence  near 
Wrexham.  Accordingly  she  had  opened  it ;  but  neither 
she  nor  her  family  having  any  knowledge  of  Lilly, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  other  dramatis  persanae,  or  being 
able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  references  to  Catholi- 
city and  other  matters  with  which  they  were  not  aware 
they  had  any  connection,  the  letter  had  been  returned 
to  the  post-office. 

A  few  weeks  later,  another  packet  arrived  ;  and  was 
in  like  manner  returned.  Soon  after,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  CunlifTc  had  read  an  account  which  Mrs.  Luke  had 
published  anonymously,  and  without  the  names  in  full, 
of  Marie's  London  intrigue ;  and  the  authenticity  of 
this  narrative  having  been  ascertained  by  a  lady  of  thdr 
acquaintance,  they  were  struck  with  the  similarity  in 
matter  and  style  of  the  "uncle"  letters  to  those  they 
had  received ;  and  having  applied  through  a  friend  for 
a  specimen  of  Marie's  handwriting,  were  able  partially 
to  identify  it.  The  letters,  however,  had  been  returned, 
and  could  not  now  be  recovered. 

Another  interval  of  some  weeks  had  elapsed  ;  when, 
just  as  they  were  starting  for  the  Exhibition,  two  days 
before  the  meeting  of  which  my  informant  was  speak- 
ing, a  third  packet,  addressed  to  "  Miss  Thompson,  care 
of  Mrs.  C.  "  Cunliffe",  had  arrived.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  thinking  it  probable  that  the  *'  Miss 
Thompson"  was  merely  a  visionary  person,  they  had 
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Opened  it,  and  found  it  to  contun  tbe  notes  from 
Marie  and  myself  wliicli  Mi.  Luke  had  already 
shewn  me. 

The  contents  of  these  letters,  my  informant  went  on 
to  say,  and  especially  of  Marie's,— in  vhich  Mrs.  Duke's 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  worst,  insomuch 
that  the  writer  was  uncertain  whether  she  was  any 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  living, — added  to  the  feet  of 
the  former  arriTals,  had  made  it  clear  enough  that 
Marie  had  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  convert  firom 
Protestantism,  and  in  this  character  was  imponng  on 
ourselves.  She  was  of  course  ignorant  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Luke's  account  of  her  previous  perform- 
ances, together  with  her  portrait ;  and  in  this  ignorance 
was  catrjdng  on  fictitious  correspondence,  intercepting 
letters,  representing  others  in  her  former  circle  as 
converts,  or  likely  to  be  converts  to  Catholicity, 
taking  lessons  at  the  expence  of  her  new  protectors, 
pretending  ill  health ; — in  short  playing  substantially 
the  same  game  as  before,  and  that  so  boldly  as  to  have 
osed  in  part  even  the  names  of  her  former  &iends. 

The  question  had  been  how  to  undeceive  tu :  a  letter 
would  in  all  probability  be  intercepted  ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  find  a  personal  representative  qualified  to 
transact  an  affair  requiring  so  much  prudence  and  cau- 
tion, as  well  as  acquaintance  with  the  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it.  However,  they  sought 
in  all  directions  for  some  one  going  to  Bonn  who 
would  undertake  to  see  me/  but  in  vain;  and  June 
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and  July  having  passed  without  the  arriTal  of  more 
letters^  they  began  to  fear  Marie  had  taken  wing  and 
escaped. 

In  August  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance gave  them  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  Mr. 
Flitt,  the  Lutheran  Minister  at  Bonn ;  jGrom  whom  they 
ascertained  that  we  were  still  at  the  Baumschule,  and 
had  under  our  care  an  English  young  lady ;  who^  he 
said^  was  actively  engaged  in  proselytising^  and  to  lus 
great  regret^  had  been  instrumental  in  the  conTersion  to 
Catholicity  of  a  lady  of  his  own  congregation. 

It  is  true^  I  may  here  observe^  that  Marie  shewed  a 
certain  quantum  of  external  zeal  in  the  way  of  prose- 
lytising ;  and  in  the  case  particularly  referred  to,  con- 
tributedy  I  believe,  some  fraction  of  the  necessary 
instruction  in  Catholicity ;  but  what  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  her  practice  in  secret,  the  reader  may 
conjecture  firom  an  anecdote  recorded  in  Chapter  XIV ; 
and  in  the  same  hateful  spirit, — as  soon  as  the  lady 
here  spoken  of,  who  is  one  of  very  superior  attainments, 
had  been  received,  Marie's  private  conversation,  as  the 
lady  herself  has  since  informed  us,  changed  its  tone,  and 
was  not  a  little  calculated  to  prejudice  her  against  the 
religion  Marie  professed.  Even  before  her  reception, 
our  heroine  had  had  the  delicacy  to  assure  her,  that 
she  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  her  temporal  future,  as 
she  should  at  once  make  a  provisional  arrangement 
for  her,  and  in  the  end  probably  take  her  to  live  with 
herself  in  Wales. 
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To  proceed,  however,  with  Mr.  Luke'e  narratiTe, — 
on  hearing  this,  he  determined  to  go  himself  to  Bonn ; 
and  as  Mr.  and  Mis.  Thompson  wished  to  attend  the 
approaching  German  Protestant  Conference  at  Elber- 
feld,  it  was  resolved  that  he  and  they  should  go  toge- 
ther, and  take  Bonn  in  the  way.  And  Mrs.  Luke  being 
unable  to  leave  her  children,  Miss  Thompson  came  in 
her  stead,  as  an  additional  witness. 

They  had  reached  Bonn  only  at  twelve  the  precedii^ 
night ;  but  had  set  off  for  Mr.  Flitt's  residence  before 
seven  in  the  morning.  After  consultation  with  him,  it 
had  been  resolTe4  that,  as  their  handwriting  would  be 
known,  Mr.  FUtt  should  write  the  note  to  me  which 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

Having  hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  lest  perchance 
Marie  should  be  near, — they  gave  the  note  to  the  com- 
mitaionaire,  with  a  special  charge  to  ask  to  see  me,  and 
if  I  was  out,  not  give  it  to  any  one  else,  but  bring 
it  back. 

Here  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  but  for  a  pro- 
vidential accident,  the  mode  of  proceding  which  was 
adopted  would  in  all  probability  have  raised  such  sus- 
picion in  Marie's  mind,  that  if  it  did  not  lead  to  her 
soon  discovering  the  whole  matter,  it  would  at  least 
have  made  it  very  difficult  to  take  effectual  measures 
afterwards. 

Happily,  aa  we  have  seen,  she  was  out  when  the 
messenger  arrived ;  but  it  was  the  first  day  the  illness 
she  had  been  patronising  had  allowed  her  to  leave  the 
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house.  Had  she  been  at  home^  such  a  note  could  not 
easily  have  come^  and  an  answer,  whether  verbal  or 
written^  have  been  given,  without  her  at  least  OTer- 
hearing  something  to  excite  her  suspicion: — ^indeed 
the  mere  mention  of  the  Hdtel  Boyale  would  probaUj 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  call  and 
inquire  what  arrivals  had  taken  place. 

But  further,  the  very  charge  which,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution,  had  been  given  to  the  cammissionaire,  had  he 
happened  to  obey  it  to  the  letter,  would  have  juit 
thrown  away  this  remarkable  opportunity  of  our  hero- 
ine's first  absence  since  her  illness ;  for  he  had  been 
directed,  if  I  was  not  at  home,  to  bring  the  note  back 
Again,  however,  all  was  ordered  rightly ;  and  the  man, 
running  the  risk  of  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  gave  it 
my  wife,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  note  with  which  he 
had  come,  brought  the  desired  answer  safely  away. 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  ask,  *'  What  then 
"  could  have  been  done  better  ?"  I  would  say,  that  i£ 
instead  of  a  direct  communication  of  any  kind,  Mr. 
Plitt  had  thought  of  confidentially  informing  the  Cur^, 
or  some  other  friend  of  ours,  of  the  arrival  which  had 
just  taken  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  business  on 
which  an  interview  with  myself  was  desired;  this 
friend  would  have  been  able  to  do  what  was  necessaxj 
without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  on  Marie's  part. 

However,  notwithstanding  both  the  note  and  the 
charge,  as  well  as  an  incautious  expression  of  my  own 
before  setting  out.  Providence  made  all  right. 
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To  return,  therefore,  to  our  narrative, — "  You'll  per- 
"  haps  like",  I  said,  "  to  hear  in  turn  the  condnoatiou 
"  of  Miss  Garside's  and  your  own  history  from  the 
"  time  she  left  you,  together  with  her  account  of  what 
"  had  gone  before." 

My  hearers  having  signified  their  desire  to  do  so,  I 
proceeded  to  relate  briefly,  how  in  the  beginning  of 
July  1850,  Marie  had  been  introduced  to  us  by  an 
English  priest  resident  in  Brussels ;  in  whose  house, 
by  means  of  (what  purported  to  be)  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  Londoa  priests,  she  had  already,  afier  an  interval  of 
tmly  three  days  from  her  ignominiout  shipping  off,  found 
a  comfortable  temporary  asylum,  and  by  whom  my  wife 
had  been  requested  to  be  godmother  at  her  conditional 
baptism.  That  she  had  been  baptized  accordingly  at 
the  Church  of  S"  Gudule  ;  and  how  she  had  soon  after 
told  us  the  story  of  the  hundred  pounds,  and  said 
other  scandalous  things  against  her  benefactor ;  and  we 
in  consequence,  believing  her  to  be  in  a  very  un- 
desirable position,  for  a  convert  especially,  had  offered 
to  take  her  with  us  into  Germany,  and  there  give  her 
a  refuge  in  oar  family  until  she  could  find  a  situation 
as  governess,  or  make  some  other  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment ;  repaying  at  her  convenience  such  expences  as 
we  might  incur  on  her  account.  That,  however,  owing 
to  one  unforeseen  circumstance  after  another,  she  had 
not  only  remained  with  us  during  the  whole  thirteen 
months  which  had  since  elapsed,  but  had  also  for  the 
last  half-year  kept  us  in  constant  expectation  of  seeing 
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inends  of  hers,  and  so  been  the  principal  cause  of 
our  remaining  in  Germany  during  most  of  that  period. 
'^  These  friends '%  I  added,  addressing  Miss  Thomp- 
son, '*  were  originally  yourself  and  a  cousin  of  yours 
*'  whose  title  was  Lady  Charlotte  NoeL  You  were 
both  represented  as  converts  to  Catholicity,  and  in 
consequence  outcasts  firom  your  families ;  and  it  had 
been  proposed  that  you  should  both  come  to  Bonn, 
''  the  best  arrangement  that  might  being  made  for  your 
**  expenses. 

We  had  been  expecting  you  since  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary; when,  after  various  delays,  at  length  jfour 
**  illness  and  subsequent  death,  in  which  the  persecn- 
"  tions  you  endured  from  your  family,  and  especially 
*'  from  your  father,  appeared  to  have  had  no  small 
"  share,  deprived  us  of  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  this 
"  world." 

Miss  Thompson  was  not  a  little  entertained  with  the 
history  of  what  she  had  undergone,  and  particularly 
with  the  persecutions  she  had  suffered  from  her  father ; 
who,  she  assured  me,  was  as  far  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived from  the  disposition  to  persecute  any  one. 

We  shall  have  the  pleasure",  added  Mr.  Luke, 
if  you  will  allow  us,  of  introducing  you  presently, 
both  to  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  and  to  the  Hon.  Mrt. 
Thompson;  whose  name,  Charlotte,  may  have  sug- 
gested the  title  Lady  Charlotte  Noel ;  there  being  in 
reality  no  such  person." 
After  a  suitable  reply,  I  went  back,  as  well  to  earlier 
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matters,  as  to  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Duke  to  the  living 
of  Overton,  and  his  consequent  removal  to  North 
Wales ;  and  having  mentioned  the  death  of  poor  Lilly, 
proceeded  to  speak  of  his  own  consequent  illness,  of 
the  improvements  in  his  health  which  had  twice  in- 
spired hope  into  Mrs.  Duke's  mind,  but  which  had  been 
followed  by  relapses  of  which  the  second  had  been  fatal ; 
of  the  fearful  desolation  of  his  widow,  rendered  more 
terrible  by  the  prospect  of  an  impending  danger  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  tell  but  little  hope 
for  her  life. 

At  this  sad  picture  of  the  imaginary  history  of  his 
£tmily,  and  especially  of  his  supposed  widow,  Mr.  Lnke 
was  visibly  moved ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to 
assure  him  that,  even  in  the  dream,  the  thunder-clond 
had  passed  without  any  new  explosion ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  dark  forebodings,  Mrs.  Duke  had  been  slowly 
but  steadily  recovering  her  health. 

In  the  mean  time,  however, — I  proceeded  to  say, — 
Marie's  most  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  Mrs. 
Charles  Cunlifie,  who  in  1850  was  still  Miss  Randalls, 
and  whose  friendly  kindness  had  afforded  the  greatest 
comfort  both  to  the  Dukea  and  to  the  persecuted  ladies, 
had  announced  that  her  husband  and  herself  intended 
taking  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  proposed  both  to 
see  Marie  (which  indeed  was  the  main  object  of  their 
coming  over)  and  to  make  our  acquaintance.  But  one 
untoward  event  after  another  had  continually  prevented 
our  having  this  pleasure,  when,  a  fortnight  or  three 
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As  to  the  first,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
Lukes'  case,  now  at  least  it  seemed  high  time  that,  fo 
the  sake  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  culprit  hend^ 
she  should  be  brought,  if  possible,  to  a  more  dedsife 
stand.  But  it  would  require  no  small  caution  to  pre- 
vent her  giving  us  the  slip. 

As  regarded  my  wife,  it  would  evidently  be  easier 
for  her  to  make  no  visible  change  in  her  manner^  if  she 
knew  of  no  reason  for  changing  it  Nor^  even  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration,  could  any  advantage 
which  was  likely  to  arise  from  her  being  aware  of  the 
truth,  justify  me  in  subjecting  her  to  the  painful  task 
of  being  obliged  to  treat,  with  her  eyes  open^  such  t 
being  as  one  of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   RETURN   HOME,   AND  THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE : — 
"  MARIE  "S   AFTERNOON   AND   EVENING. 

I  HAD  now  only  to  pass  as  best  I  could  tlie  interval 
before  my  evening  visit  to  the  Hdtel  Royale ;  and  tne 
more  I  could  withdraw  my  mind  from  its  absorbing 
secret,  the  better. 

With  this  object  I  first  made  a  call ;  but  not  finding 
the  person  I  wanted,  proceeded  homewards ;  consider- 
ing of  course  what  I  should  say  to  my  wife,  and  how 
I  should  encounter  Marie. 

Presently  I  met  Fraulein  Susen  returning  from  our 
dwelling,  and  learned  from  her  that  both  my  wife  and 
Marie  were  out.  Thinking  the  company  of  a  friend 
desirable,  both  for  myself,  and  as  a  help  towards 
avoiding  any  difference  in  my  manner,  as  well  as  in 
keeping  up  conversation  and  so  occupying  our  heroine's 
attention,  I  persuaded  her  to  go  back  with  me,  and  wait 
till  they  came  home. 

When  they  returned,  whigh  was  later  than  usual, 
my  wife  came  straight  in,  while  Marie  ascended  first  to 
her  own  room ;  which  gave  the  former  the  opportunity 

c  c 
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to  ask  me  whether  the  mystery  still  hung   oyer  the 
"  two  gentlemen." 

I  replied  that  it  did ;  and  that  she  mmt  by  no  means 
let  Marie  go  out  again.  This  she  promised  to  attend 
to ;  and  naturally  made  up  her  mind  that  these  gentle- 
men were  some  of  our  heroine's  Welch  friends. 

We  must  see,  however,  how  Marie  had  been  en- 
gaged during  an  afternoon  which  promised  to  haye  a 
somewhat  important  bearing  on  her  subsequent  his- 
tory. 

Soon  after  my  departure,  she  came  to  my  wife  to 
borrow  the  price  of  something  which  had  been  brought 
for  her ;  and  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that,  as 
"  her  money"  was  now  come,  she  should  first  pay  her 
few  debts,  and  then  proceed  to  her  charities.  Among 
these  last,  the  most  important  were  the  restoration  of 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  a  new  lamp  she  intended 
giving  for  the  Munster  Sanctuary. 

But  perhaps,  Mrs.  Seager,  you  have  thirty  thalers 

by  you  to  spare." 

HappUy,  my  wife  had  not  so  much. 
Well,  it  doesn't  matter :  I  can  have  it  all  together." 

My  wife  had  to  go  into  Bonn ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
decided  advice  to  Marie  not  to  go  twice  the  first  day, 
the  latter  was  determined  to  accompany  her ; — the  more 
because  she  wished  to  get  some  worsted  work  of  her 
own  "  made-up  ",  previously  to  its  being  presented, 
as  the  cover  of  a  church-cushion,  to  the  Dean. 

They  set  out  therefore;  Marie  carrying  her  work, 
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and  congratulating  herself  on  having  the  pleasure  of 
again  ■walking  with  my  wife. 

"  Your  illnesses",  observed  the  latter,  "  are  certainly 
"  very  different  from  those  of  people  in  general :  they 
"  admit  of  such  rapid  recoveries." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marie,  "  I've  oflen  remarked  how  like  I 
"  am  to  dear  mamma  in  this  respect." 

They  called  ibr  Mrs.  D. ;  and  after  the  cover  had 
been  exhibited  to  her  eldest  boy,  it  was  left  to  be 
made  up. 

We  had  had  some  idea,  as  I  have  said,  of  spending 
another  winter  at  Bonn ;  and  as,  in  case  we  did,  we  were 
more  disposed  to  go  into  the  town  than  to  remain  at  the 
Banmschule,  they  went  to  look  at  some  rooms  (which 
some  weeks  later  we  took)  in  the  street  called  the 
ViereckxpUUz  or  Quadrangle. 

On  the  way,  Marie  asked  if  my  wife  could  not  go, 
instead  of  me,  to  England  with  her.  '  She  should  like 
'  it  80  much ;  and  should  of  course  pay  all  expenses.' 

In  reality,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
remark,  our  heroine  could  have  little  inclination  to  go 
to  England  at  all,  much  less  in  company  either  with 
me  or  with  my  wife.  In  case,  however,  of  her  finding 
it  necessary  to  travel,  bolder  measures  might  appear 
desirable ;  and  the  chances  of  her  being  able  to  leave 
her  companion,  minus  "  the  bag ",  to  pay  for  both, 
would  naturally  be  greater  with  a  lady  than  with  a 
gentleman.  Anyhow,  a  proposal  so  full  of  love  might 
help  to  make  ap  former  deficiencies. 

c  c  3 
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My  wife^  unhappily,  was  not  disposed  to  take  lo 
favourable  a  view  of  it.  **  If  you  were  seriously  iU,*' 
she  said,  "  I  should  certainly  think  it  ri^ht  to  go  with 
"  you :  but  as  it  is,  nothing  could  induce  me  to  take 
*'  charge  of  you."  Regarding  it,  in  fact,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Marie's  usual  selfishness,  she  added:  "I 
don't  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings ;  but  you  maj  suppoie 
"  that  by  this  time  a  little  tranquillity  will  be  agreeable 
"  to  me." 

In  looking  over  the  rooms,  Marie  bustled  as  actirely 
from  one  to  another,  and  made  herself  as  busy  with 
their  prospective  arrangement,  as  if  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  inhabit  them. 

They  had  yet  to  go  to  Rottgen's  (an  extensire  gtnn- 
caillerie,  or  toy  and  omnium-gatherum  shop);  where  our 
heroine  made  the  best  use  of  her  eyes  ;  having  the  in- 
tention before  long  of  being  a  considerable  purchaser. 
Having  observed  a  horse-velocipede,  of  which  the  price, 
she  said,  was  only  twelve  thalers,  she  called  my  wife's 
attention  to  it,  and  with  a  manner  suited  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  order,  directed  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Baum- 
schulc  for  Ignatius.  With  difficulty  my  wife  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  delay  ;  which,  with  my  help,  she  meant 
to  make  fatal  to  the  project. 

When  they  came  out,  they  parted  from  Mrs.  D. 
Marie  had  been  impatient,  she  said,  to  tell  my  wife  her 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  future.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was,  that  *  she  should  most  probably  thiTiV  it 
^  right  to  keep  away  from  England  for  that  year.     She 
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'  had  not,  of  course,  made  up  her  mind ;  and  should 
'  ray  wife  feel  disposed  after  all  to  go  with  her,  and 
'  take  the  opportunity  of  making  Mrs.  CunliSe's 
'  acquaintance,  it  would  make  all  the  dificrence. 

'  Supposing,  however,  the  contrary, — as  there  were 
'  two  rooms  on  the  floor  they  had  been  looking  at,  which 
'if  we  went  there,  we  shouldn't  occupy,  she  should 
'much  like  to  take  them  herself,  and  have  Mary  (a 
'  young  woman  who  spoke  English,  and  who  had  sat  up 
'  with  her  on  the  occasion  of  the  desk-mania)  as  her 
'maid. 

'  She  should  put  herself  as  much  as  ever  under  our  pro- 
'  tection,  and  promise  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  our 
'  wishes.  Her  intention  was  to  divide  her  time  between 
'  works  of  charity,  and  the  improvement  of  her  mind.' 

Of  course  the  plan  of  going  either  with  me  or  with 
my  wife  to  England,  was  in  reality  anything  hut  agree- 
able to  her ;  as, — besides  her  already  having  been  there 

and  her  not  having  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Bonn, 

such  a  mode  of  travelling  could  offer  hut  little  chance 
of  her  being  able  to  procure  what  she  wanted  without 
the  serious  risk  of  committing  felony;  and  it  was 
natural  she  should  begin  as  soon  as  she  could  to  put 
obstacles  in  its  way. 

The  levity  however,  of  her  conversation  and  planning, 
as  contrasted  with  the  grave  spiritual  difficulties  under 
which  she  professed  to  be  labouring,  tended  naturally 
to  strengthen  my  wife's  previous  suspicion,  that  the 
chief  object  of  Marie's  theological  doubts  was  to  make 
herself  of  greater  importance. 
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Of  course  she  could  take  no  interest  in  her  new  plans ; 
and  did  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  remind  her  of  the 
Tory  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  things  were  going  on ; 
and  that  under  the  circumstances,  it  had  been  thought 
the  least  of  two  evils,  that  she  should  visit,  aa  she  had 
desired,  her  friends  in  Wales. 

^  At  aU  events,'  said  Marie, '  she  could  not  leave  till 
'  the  Stations  were  restored :  and  this  reminded  her  of 
^  something  she  had  promised  for  the  nuns  of  the  am- 
'  vent  which  Emma  Holmes  had  joined :  in  fact  she  was 
'  full  of  business  ;  which,  for  her,  who  was  so  fond  of 
*  an  active  life,  was  just  the  thing.' 

When  they  reached  the  Baumschule,  they  heard  that 
Fraulein  Susen  was  up  stairs.  My  wife  reminded  her 
charitable  companion  of  her  promise  to  put  away  bad 
feelings,  and  behave  like  a  Christian ;  which  she  said 
she  would  certainly  do.  When  she  came  in,  however, 
it  was  rather  in  the  letter  than  in  the  spirit  that  her 
promise  was  kept ;  and  accordingly  Fraulein  who  did 
not  understand  her  late  change  of  manner  received  her 
somewhat  coolly;  and  little  conversation  passed  be- 
tween them. 

At  tea  nothing  occurred  to  awaken  Marie^s  sus- 
picions ;  and  when  it  was  over,  my  wife  advised  her  to 
lie  on  the  sofa  while  she  accompanied  Fraulein  and  me 
to  Bonn,  lliis  was  not  at  all  to  her  mind  :  her  spirits 
were  too  low  to  allow  her  to  stay  at  home ;  and  she 
must  needs  go  with  us.  As  however,  she  had  already 
been  twice  to  the  town,  and  this  on  the  first  day  of  her 
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going  out  at  all,  and  besides,  the  doctor  had  forbidden 
her  to  be  out  after  six  o'clock,  I  wm  able  without 
scruple  to  put  an  end  to  the  question. 

I  had  all  along  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  her 
being  alone  in  my  study ;  and  what  I  now  knew  was 
not  likely  to  diminish  my  care. 

We  set  out,  then,  with  Fraulein ;  who  entered  at  the 
Neu-thor,  while  we  went  on  to  the  Coblenz  Boad ; — 
where,  as  I  thought  it  desirable  that  my  wife  should  not 
return  before  myself,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  call.  By  going  in  with  her  to  Mrs.  C.,and  arranging 
that  she  should  remain  till  I  came  to  her,  I  provided 
an  effectual  cover  for  my  own  business,  in  case  Marie 
should  inquire  about  it.  Even  in  the  unlikely  case  of 
its  being  necessary  to  mention  my  having  been  farther 
than  to  the  H6tel  Kley,  it  could  scarcely  give  rise  to 
suspicion  that  I  had  had  some  one  to  see,  or  some- 
thing to  do,  during  a  part  of  the  time  my  wife  was 
conversing  with  her  friend. 

I  went  on  therefore  to  the  H6tel  Eoyale  ;  where  I, 
found  as  before  Mr.  Luke  and  Miss  Thompson;  to 
whom,  in  reporting  progress,  I  mentioned  the  two  con* 
elusions  I  had  come  to. 

They  were  both  approved ;  and,  Mr.  Luke,  as  he 
had  already  done,  promised  kindly  what  assistance  he 
could  give.  He  suggested,  however,  that  before  de- 
ciding absolutely,  I  should  take  the  advice  of  some 
other  friend  in  whom  I  had  confidence.  I  promised, 
therefore,  to  endeavour,  before  returning  to  them  in  the 
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mornings  to  see  the  Dean ;  with  whom  we  had  alzeidy 
from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to  consult  concembg 
our  strange  charge  ; — and  after  some  fbrther  ocm- 
yersation  on  the  business  in  hand^  I  a^ain  took  mj 
leave. 

With  respect  to  the  **two  gentlemen"  I  had  of 
course  to  leave  my  wife  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before. 
She  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  friends  of  Marie's ;  and  she 
supposed  them  to  be  making  arrangements  for  her 
departure,  and  afraid,  probably,  of  disturbing  her 
excitable  mind  before  all  was  settled. 

On  our  return  my  wife  learned,  that  when  we  left, 
Marie  had  gone  up  stairs  without  saying  anything. 

I  thought  it  better  that  she  should  be  asked  to  come 
down  to  prayers  ;  and  my  wife,  who  went  up  to  look 
after  her,  undertook  to  do  so.  What  followed  next,  she 
will  relate  herself. 

"  Having  reached  her  door,  I  rapped  and  called 
"  without  receiving  an  answer.  I  heard  low  moans  of 
'^  distress  ;  which  made  me  the  more  desirous  to  enter ; 
**  lest,  from  her  day  of  over-fatigue,  she  should  have 
"  fainted  or  be  in  a  fit. 

However,  I  had  yet  both  to  rap  and  to  caU  before  I 
could  gain  attention ;  and  then  first  came  a  groan, 
and  afterwards,  *  How  could  you  leave  me  so  long  ? 
"  *  What  can  you  have  been  doing  ?  I'm  so  ill,  and 
" '  in  bed.' 

"  *  Do  pray  open  the  door,  and  I'll  tell  you.'  '* 
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"  This  she  professed  herself  unable  to  do  :  she  was 
"  too  iaiut  to  rise.  Howeyer,  after  a  little  time  spent 
"  in  satisfying  her  that  I  should'nt  go  away  without 
"  ascertaining  what  waa  to  be  done  for  her,  sbe  made 
"  her  way  slowly  to  the  door. 

"  Finding  her  dressed,  and  with  her  shawl  on, 

"  *  How's  this,'  I  said :  'I  thought  you  were  in  bed.' 

"  *  Yes,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  undress.  I  couldn't  re- 
"  '  main  in  the  house :  so  I  walked  for  an  hour  on  the 
"  '  Endeaich  road ;  and  then  threw  myself  here.' 

" '  You  want  some  supper,  no  doubt  i  come  down 
"  *  withrae,  and  have  some.' 

"  With  considerable  difficulty  I  got  her  down,  and 
"  placed  her  on  the  sofa ;  where,  with  the  help  of  re- 
"  &eshment,  she  soon  came  round ; — having  preyiously 
"  excused  herself  from  remaining  to  prayers. 

"  I  imagined  she  looked  suspicious;  and  having  met 
"  her  inquiries  as  I  could,  took  advantage  of  the  fear 
"  she  expressed,  that  without  great  care  she  might  have 
"  a  return  of  her  complaint,  to  advise  her  retiring  at 
"  once ;  and  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
"  off." 

More  real  than  Marie's  fear, — whose  complaint  was 
doubtless  required  to  be  in  readiness  to  hinder  if  neces- 
sary the  journey  to  her  dear  Wales, — ^was  the  appre- 
hension which  the  true  account  of  the  burning  of  the 
"  Dukes* "  house  had  raised  in  my  own  mind.  Within 
a  reasonable  time,  therefore,  after  her  departure,  I 
begged  my  wife  to  see  that  her  light  was  extinguished. 
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I  had  all  along  taken  an  interest  in  the  question^  and 
now  assured  her  that  I  felt  the  danger  of  our  heroine's 
ways  (I  did  not  say  freaks)  so  much,  that  I  could  not 
rest  till  it  was  done. 

My  wife  performed  her  commission,  and  in  doing  so 
inquired  if  our  heroine  was  comfortable.  But  Marie 
couldn't  sleep :  she  was  in  dreadful  spirits,  and  should 
do  as  she  had  done  the  night  before^  get  up  when  the 
moon  became  brighter^  and  sit  in  the  window,  tbinlring 
over  her  plans,  and  whether  she  ought  to  go  to  England.' 
Her  voice,  however,  sounded  very  sleepy ;  and  with  a 
good  hope  that  she  would  be  unable  to  carry  this  bright 
purpose  into  effect,  my  wife  lefl  her  to  her  dreams. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A   HOSNINO   OF   rKKSFECTED    MEETINGS. 

In  the  mommg  as  I  realised  more  fully  the  sad  revela- 
tions of  the  preceding  afternoon, — the  loss  of  whatever 
had  been  bright,  and  the  deep  blackening  of  all  that  had 
been  dark,  in  the  real  or  supposed  history  of  our  he- 
roine and  her  friends,  I  found  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  fix  my  attention  on  any  other  subject;  nor 
could  even  the  majestic  solemnity  of  the  Miinster  enable 
me  to  hear  Mass  ^thout  incessant  wandering  of  my 
thoughts. 

Having  finished  my  devotions  as  I  could,  I  returned 
to  breakfast ;  which  was  half  over  when  Marie  came 
down,  and  which  passed,  as  tea  had  done,  without 
any  thing  to  awaken  her  Buspicion  ;  although,  by 
talking  to  the  children  and  otherwise,  I  spared  myself, 
as  far  as  was  prudent,  the  pain  of  needless  conversation 
with  her. 

The  morning  was  troubled  with  misty  rain ;  and  con- 
sidering  the  importance  of  our  heroine's  not  roaming 
as  she  proposed,  to   Bonn,  I  was  more  disposed  to 
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wish  it  wetter  than  drier.  The  dampness,  howeya, 
being  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground,  I  gave  her  into  my 
wife's  charge,  with  a  special  injunction  on  no  accoimt 
to  let  her  go ;  and  for  the  moment  at  least,  our  heroiiM 
yielded  to  necessity. 

After  breakfast  I  prepared  to  return  to  the  Hdtel 
Royale ;  proposing  to  see  the  Dean  on  my  way.  I  had 
also,  which  was  convenient,  some  books  to  get,  if  I 
found  time,  from  the  University  Library.  This  of 
course  was  the  only  part  of  my  proposed  morning's 
occupation  of  which  I  spoke  before  our  heroine. 

'^  Then  I  suppose ",  said  Marie,  who  was  previoutlj 
wondering  why  I  went  so  soon, ''  we  shan't  see  you 
^^  again  till  evening,  if  you  are  going  to  be  amongst 
"  the  old  books.'' 

"  Well  I  can't  say :  perhaps  I  may  be  back  sooner 
"  than  you  think." 

Having  reached  Bonn,  I  told  the  Dean  in  a  few 
words  the  truth  concerning  Marie.  He  was  at  first 
unable  to  believe  it ;  but  the  evidence  being  too  deci* 
sive  to  admit  of  any  lengthened  doubt,  he  both  ap- 
proved unhesitatingly  of  her  being  dealt  with  according 
to  law,  and  furnished  me  with  the  address  of  a  public 
functionary. 

I  proceeded  towards  the  Hdtel  Royale ;  and  in  so 
doing  was  crossing  the  corner  of  the  University  Mea- 
dow, when  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  between 
whose  descending  tcide-awake  and  muffling  doak  but 
little  room  was  left,  either  for  the  salutation  of  the  rain, 
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or  for  the  recognition  of  his  friends^ — ^if  friends  he  had 
in  Bonn ;  and  who,  pointing  to  the  University^  inquired 
in  French  about  the  way  in. 

I  replied  in  the  same  language  ;  when  he  added, 

"  You're  EngKsh,  I  think." 

I  assented. 

'*  I  believe  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  in 
*'  Oxford." 

I  soon  recognised  an  academic  acquaintance  of  former 
years ;  and  having  learned,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes' conversation  which  followed,  that  he  too  was  at 
the  Hdtel  Royale  till  the  morrow,  asked  hm,  if  he  had 
no  better  occupation,  to  favour  us  with  a  visit  in  the 
evening ;  which  he  promised,  if  possible,  to  do. 

Two  minutes  later,  I  was  again  in  the  hotel ;  where, 
after  I  had  again  reported  progress,  and  in  particular 
the  approbation  of  the  Cur^,  it  was  agreed  to  com- 
mence operations  without  loss  of  time. 

Using  such  precautions  as  we  could  against  being 
seen  by  Marie,  in  case  she  should  have  given  my  wife 
the  slip,  we  called  first  at  the  address  which  had  been 
given  us,  and  then  on  the  Staata-procurator,  or  pro- 
vincial attorney-general ;  who  being  confined  to  his  bed, 
we  were  referred  by  his  wife  to  the  Landsgericht  or 
Court-house. 

Here  we  saw  first  a  secretary,  a  polite  young  man 
who  spoke  French,  and  by  whom,  after  we  had  briefly 
explained  our  business,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
investigating  magistrate. 
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The  necessary  information  having  been  oommnm- 
cated,  and  some  of  Marie's  letters  to  her  '^nncle" 
handed  for  the  magistrate's  inspection,  I  recommended 
her  immediate  arrest ;  pointing  out  the  danger  of  her 
taking  alarm  unless  plain  clothes  were  used,  and  adding 
that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  go  then,  as  it  was  near 
the  hour  when  she  would  be  at  dinner. 

"  Yes,"  they  said  good-humouredly, — ^*  for  yon ;  but 
*'  not  for  us";  the  time  of  their  dinner  also  being  at 
hand. 

They  prepared,  however,  to  accompany  me;  and 
leaving  Mr.  Luke  and  Miss  Thompson  at  the  LdmiM- 
gericht^  lest  perchance  Marie  should  be  in  the  town, 
we  crossed  to  the  Deutscher  Hof  (close  to  the  Neu- 
thor),  where  the  Commissary  of  Police  was  dining  it 
the  table  d'hdte.  This  functionary,  nothing  hesi* 
tating  between  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the 
more  agreeable  occupation  from  which  he  was  called, 
joined  us  at  once. 

Having  walked  together  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Poppelsdorf  Avenue,  we  were  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
attracting  attention,  divided  by  the  commissary  into 
two  parties,  the  investigating  magistrate  and  himself 
taking  their  course  between  the  Station  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  thence  by  the  pathway ;  while  the  secretary 
and  I  walked  by  the  Poppelsdorf  and  Baumschule 
Avenues,  to  Frau  SchiiUer's  house. 

Having  reached  the  Plantation  first,  we  went  through 
it,  and  entering  the  house  at  the  back,  immediately  as* 
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cended  the  stair-case.  Opening  the  door^  I  introduced 
my  companion  without  ceremony.  Towards  the  other 
end  of  the  room  was  the  dinner-table ;  at  which^  as  I 
had  anticipated^  my  wife  was  sittings  with  her  face  to- 
wards us^  and  Marie  opposite  to  her. 

Making  an  effort^  I  pointed  to  Marie^  and  said  in 
French,  "  This  is  the  person*'. 

After  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  pointed  to  my  study, 
of  which  the  door  was  behind  us,  and  requested  me  to 
call  her  aside. 

She  had  naturally  turned  to  see  what  was  the 
matter;  and  my  summons,  added  to  the  mysterious 
indication  she  had  just  heard,  as  well  as  our  un- 
expected and  unannounced  visit  itself,  had  thrown  her 
into  some  agitation ;  and  while  she  obeyed  passively, 
she  inquired  in  a  hurried  manner,  "  What  is  it  ?" 

"You've  only  to  answer  questions";  was  my  brief 
reply  ;  and  I  shut  the  door. 

The  secretary  commenced  by  inquiring  about  her 
passport.  Marie  referred  him  to  me  ;  and  I  explained 
that  she  had  been  included  in  mine  when  we  left  Brus- 
sels. 

The  commissary  and  investigating  magistrate  were 
now  heard  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  a^nd  passing  through 
the  sitting  room,  were  at  once  admitted. 

If  Marie  had  not  already  guessed  the  nature  of  our 
business,  the  almost  simultaneous  arrival  of  four  gen- 
tlemen, the  precise  number  of  those  who  had  confronted 
her  on  the  occasion  of  the  London  denouement, — ^her- 
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self  again  closeted  with  them^ — ^miist  haTe  been  tcde- 
rably  significant  that^  of  what  nature  soever^  and  how- 
ever brought  on,  the  day  of  account  had  again  airiTed 

The  sudden  interruption,  howerer,  and  the  myste- 
rious character  of  the  visitors  who  had  just  arrived, 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  somewhat  dis- 
turbed my  wife's  tranquillity.  With  an  undeveloped 
assurance  that  all  was  right,  I  cahned  her  as  I  could, 
and  returned  at  once  to  the  study ;  where  the  examint- 
tion  was  being  renewed. 

Presently  I  was  desired  to  fetch  our  friends  from 
Bonn  ;  but  not  till  after  the  name  of  lAike,  uttered  in 
some  question  sooner  than  I  could  have  wished,  had 
given  Marie  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. "What  a  revelation  for  her,  did  the  first  letter 
of  that  name  contain ! 

I  descended  rapidly,  went  out  through  the  Plantation, 
and  hastened  along  the  brook-flanked  path  I  had  so 
often,  by  the  light  of  moon  and  stars,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  day,  trodden  with  less  painful  feelings.  On  this  oc- 
casion, fatigued  in  mind  and  body,  I  could  with  difficulty 
realise  that  the  person  whom  I  had  just  delivered  firom 
my  own  table  into  the  hands  of  justice,  was  not,  as  we 
had  so  long  believed,  a  friend  who  had  been  forced  by 
adverse  circumstances  to  place  herself  under  our  pro- 
tection, and  to  whom  therefore  we  were  bound  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  en- 
venomed serpent,  whicb>  after  stinging  its  preceding  be- 
nefactor, had  woimd  itself  with  diabolical  craft  into  the 
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boBom  of  our  family.  True  as  this  latter  vier  was,  it 
vas  still  with  difficulty  I  could  realise  it,  aod  expelling 
the  ghost  of  the  mischievous  illusion  under  which  I  had 
so  long  laboured,  feel  sure  it  was  not  myself  who  was 
the  traitor. 

All  however  were  waiting  for  me :  Mr.  Luke  and 
Miss  Thompson  had  already  been  long  enough  in  sus- 
pense ;  whilst  to  the  officers  shut  up  with  Marie,  and 
unable  to  proceed  to  business,  the  shortest  time  within 
which  I  could  return  with  the  others  from  Bonn  must 
of  necessity  appear  tedious.  I  hastened  on  therefore, 
reached  the  Landagericht,  and  having  found  my  new 
iriends,  informed  them  that  Marie  was  secured,  and 
they  were  wanted  as  witnesses. 

We  set  out  at  once  by  the  way  by  which  I  had  come ; 
and  entering  as  before,  mounted  the  stairs.  Opening 
the  doors,  first  of  the  empty  sitting-room,  and  then  of 
the  study,  I  brought  at  once  into  Marie's  presence  the 
witnesses  of  her  former  treachery,  calumny,  and  ingra- 
titude. 

Such  an  encounter  she  might  or  might  not  have  been 
prepared  to  expect :  anyhow  she  was  standing  silent, 
in  her  old  fashion,  leaning  against  and  looking  out  of 
the  window ;  and  when  her  old  Iriends  entered,  she 
turned  round,  and  gave  a  distinct  look  at  each.  Miss 
Thompson  saw  that  she  recognised  both ;  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Luke  and  Miss  Thompson  took  their  places ; — the 
latter  with  difficulty  mastering  the  feelings  which  this 
D  D 
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remarkable  mcetdng, — the  first  after  the  too   similar 
event  of  June  1850, — could  not  but  suggest. 

Herr  Schiillcr's  English  being  insufficient^  the  busi- 
ness of  interpreting  was  left  to  me ;  and  the  investiga- 
tion commenced. 

First,  Mr.  Luke  and  Miss  Thompson  spoke  to  Marie's 
personal  identity. 

Next  Marie  was  asked  her  name ;  which,  without 
further  Frcnchification  or  insertion,  she  now  gave  simply 
as  "  Mary  Garside". 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  she  said  she  was  bom 
at  Manchester,  that  her  father  and  mother  were  both 
dead,  that  her  father's  name  was  John,  that  he  was  a 
surgeon,  and  that  she  had  no  relations. 

The  magistrate  asked  for  the  letters  to  the  **  uncle"; 
which  having  been  produced  and  shewn  to  Marie,  she 
admitted  having  given  them  into  Mr.  Luke's  care,  and 
that  they  were  not  written  by  herself ;  but  declined  an- 
swering whether  or  not  she  had  composed  them  ;  assign- 
ing as  her  reason  that  she  did  not  know  how  her  answer 
might  be  used  against  her. 

On  this  I  was  desired  to  explain  to  her  that  the  Prus- 
sian system  diifered  from  the  English  :  and  that  it  would 
be  for  her  advantage  to  answer  correctly  the  questions 
put  to  her. 

After  hearing  this,  she  admitted  the  composition  of 
the  letters,  jind  stated  that  they  were  translated  and 
written  by  Mr.  R of  Oxford  Street. 

Having  been  asked  whether  there  was  any  such  per- 
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son  as  the  "  H.  C.  Clifford"  whose  name  was  signed  to 
the  letters  in  question,  she  replied,  *^  Not  that  I  know 
"  of." 

"An  amused  look",  as  Mrs.  Luke  expresses  it,  '^crossed 
"  the  countenance  of  her  interrogators." 

Some  further  questions  having  been  put,  and  enough 
ascertained  to  authorise  her  detention,  the  secretary 
took  his  place  to  write,  and  under  the  magistrate's 
direction,  drew  up  the  act  of  accusation. 

During  this  proceeding  Marie  partially  opened  the 
window  at  which  she  was  standing.  Both  myself  and 
the  commissary  felt  the  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard ; 
and  I  approached  to  shut  it,  or  at  least  prevent  her 
jumping  out.  She  wished  however,  or  appeared  to  wish, 
for  air ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain  open. 

Presently  I  left  Miss  Thompson  as  guard  in  my 
place,  and  went  to  break  the  news  to  my  wife.  What 
passed  on  this  occasion,  and  with  what  feelings  my  wife 
learned,  and  endeavoured  to  realise,  that  Miss  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Duke  were  close  by,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cunliffe  nowhere,  I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  own  con- 
ceptions. 

I  returned  to  the  study ;  where,  when  the  act  of  ac- 
cusation was  ready,  it  was  read  over  and  signed  by  me. 
The  magistrate  and  the  secretary  then  prepared  to  go, 
leaving  Marie  in  the  charge  of  the  commissary. 

"  Are  they  going  to  take  me  to  prison?"  asked  Marie. 

Having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said  she 
wished  to  change  her  dress  first. 
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Miss  Thompson  whispered  that  she  probably  wanted 
to  hide  or  destroy  papers ;  and  after  consultation  with 
the  official  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  some  one  must 
be  with  her. 

I  went  to  look  for  my  wife ;  who,  however,  was  too 
much  shocked  at  what  had  come  to  light,  to  be  ready  so 
soon  to  meet  our  heroine  again. 

Hearing  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Luke  and  Miss  Thomp- 
son followed ;  and  my  wife  too  was  introduced  to  the 
friends  in  whose  decease  she  had  taken  so  deep  an  in- 
terest. 

Miss  Thompson  soon  cut  the  difficulty  short,  by 
undertaking  herself  the  unpleasant  office.  Lest  her 
strength  should  be  inferior  to  her  will,  I  suggested  her 
taking  Frau  Schiiller  as  an  assistant. 

Having  understood  from  Miss  Thompson  that  she 
was  ready  to  go  with  her,  Marie  at  once  rushed  up 
stairs. 

**  Up,  up !"  I  cried,  "  the  windows  may  be  open !" 

"  Elizabeth,  though  light  of  foot,"  says  Mrs.  Luke, 
**  could  not  keep  up  with  her,  and  moved  aside  for  the 
**  tall  commissary  to  pass.  He  seized  the  banister,  and 
"  springing  up  two  or  three  stairs  at  a  time,  reached  the 
"  top  almost  at  the  same  instant  as  Marie.'* 

Miss  Thompson  and  I  followed  immediately :  nor  was 
Frau  Schiiller  far  behind. 

Having  turned  and  taken  breath,  Marie  observed 
beseechingly  to  Miss  Thompson,  that  ^  she  couldn't 
*  change  her  dress  with  us  all  in  the  room*;  and  im- 
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mediately  the  commissary  and  myself  withdrew ;   our 
place  being  presently  supplied  by  Mary  Ann. 

For  the  preparations  which  followed,  I  must  refer  to 
Miss  Thompson's  account,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Luke. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  in  the  words  of  the  latter, 
she  "  equipped  herself  for  her  expedition"  "with  as 
"  much  self-possession  as  if  preparing  for  a  morning 
"  call";  and  that  Miss  Thompson,  who  remembered 
*^  the  circumstances  of  her  last  exit",  having  felt  in  her 
dress-pocket,  she  said  very  coolly,  "  You  needn't  do 
"  that :  it'll  be  done  in  the  prison." 

Having  descended  to  the  study,  which  was  now  va- 
cant, Marie  requested  to  speak  with  Miss  Thompson 
alone.  The  latter  having  thought  it  right  to  ask  per- 
mission first,  both  Mr.  Luke  and  myself  objected  to 
their  being  alone ;  and  at  my  suggestion  Frau  SchiiUer 
was  added  as  a  third  person. 

For  a  full  account  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion,  I 
must  refer  to  Chapter  XIII  of  the  "  Sequel  to  the  Fe- 
male Jesuit";  of  which  the  heading  is  "  A  tSte-&-t£te, 
"  the  object  of  which  is  a  mystery." 

The  object,  however,  which  Marie  had  in  view  was 
doubtless, — ^first  to  gain  information,  and  in  particidar 
to  sound  the  feelings  of  her  London  friends ;  and  then, 
if  she  found  it  likely  to  be  worth  her  while,  to  try  what 
might  be  done  in  the  way  either  of  getting  off  on  easier 
terms,  or  of  stimulating  in  those  friends  any  interest 
they  might  still  feel  in  her. 

For  the^  acting  which  this  latter  purpose  especially 
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might  require,  the  presence  of  a  third  person  who  knev 
her  as  well,  and  of  late  had  liked  her  as  little,  as  Fran 
Schiiller,  was  felt  to  be  a  damp  sheet  which,  in  spite  of 
her  friend's  ignorance  of  English,  was  likely  to  gire 
her  anything  but  hydropathic  vigour  ;  while  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  boasted  to  this  friend  made  it  some- 
what humiliating.  Accordingly  she  was  determined 
either  to  remove  it,  or  at  least  to  turn  it  to  account  by 
making  it  an  excuse  for  delaying  what  she  professed 
to  have  to  say,  and  in  the  end  perhaps,  as  was  the  case, 
saying  nothing. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  the  conversation  which 
took  place,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did'nt  you  ex- 
"  pect  this  to  be  found  out  before  now?"  she  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  knew  it  must  soon  come  to  an  end.**  She  said 
also  ^  that  slie  hadn't  heard  of  her  brother  for  several 

*  years ;  and  that  during  the  last  fortnight  she  had  been 

*  tliinking  of  writing  to  her  aunt  to  ask  her  assistance  in 
^  repaying  her  present  friends  ;  but  had  been  withheld 

*  by  the  fear  that  her  aunt  wouldn't  notice  her.' 

Changing  her  tone,  which  had  hitherto  been  that  of  a 
penitent,  she  looked  up  boldly,  and  inquired  sharply, 

How  did  you  find  this  out  ?  " 

'^  By  your  letters,  Marie.  You  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cun- 
liife ;  and  we  know  her." 

A  few  words  of  explanation  were  added ;  and  our 
heroine  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  were  also 
in  Bonn. 

"How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Seager?"  asked 
Marie : — "  before  to-day  ? " 
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"  Yes ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
"  tions,  Marie.  I  sat  down  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
"say.     What  is  it?" 

Without  noticing  this  question,  she  proceeded  to  ask, 
"  When  did  Mrs.  Seager  know  of  it  ?  "  and  being  an- 
swered, "  Not  till  to-day  ",  she  exclaimed,  but  without 
feeling,  "  Poor  Mrs.  Seager ! " 

She  then  inquired  what  would  be  done  with  her,  and 
whether  she  should  be  sent  to  England.  Miss  Thomp- 
son didn't  know ;  but  warned  her  that  she  was  well 
known  there ;  her  face  being  in  the  shop  windows.  She 
reminded  her  of  the  portrait  she  had  got  Mrs.  Luke  to 
take  for  the  imcle  ;  which  had  since  been  engraved  to 
put  the  public  on  their  guard. 

Finding,  however,  that  she  seemed  in  reality  to  have 
nothing  to  communicate.  Miss  Thompson  said,  "  Well 
"we  mustn't  keep  the  officer  waiting";  and  at  this 
moment,  I  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  If  they're  going  to  send  me  to  England,"  said 
Marie,  "  I've  no  friends  there." 

She  was  told  there  woidd  be  time  enough  to  talk 
about  that. 

In  the  mean  time  her  room  was  searched  in  the 
presence  of  the  commissary ;  and  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents having  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  the  care  of 
them  was  left  to  us.  Some  of  her  clothes  had  also 
been  collected,  and  put  into  the  vehicle  which  had 
been  ordered.  This  had  at  first  come  to  the  front  of 
the  house ;  but  as  Marie  wished  to  make  her  exit  by 
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the  more  private  door  already  mentioned^'it  was  sent 
round.  Hcrr  Schiillcr  kindly  took  the  children  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Plantation. 

All  being  now  ready,  I  called  the  commissary;  bv 
whom  Marie  was  conducted  into  the  carriage.  Most 
of  Frau  Schiiller's  household, — on  whom  she  had 
craftily  thrown  the  suspicion  of  her  thef^  and  alleged 
losses, — were  in  readiness  to  see  her  pass. 

Mr.  Luke  and  I  followed  her  down.  When  she  wu 
in  the  vehicle, — ^where  she  threw  herself  back,  and  co- 
vered her  face  with  her  hands, — I  gave  her  a  parting 
word  of  admonition,  the  commissary  took  his  place  by 
her  side,  and  they  were  soon  far  from  the  Baumschuk. 

Such  was  the  ignominious  end,  after  a  duration  of 
just  thirteen  months,  of  Marie's  mysterious  sojourn 
with  us. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'^  MAR1E"8  forenoon  : — CONTENTS  OF  HER  ROOM  : — 
MYSTERIOUS  WRITINGS : — SOURCE  OF  HER  POETRY  : 
— UNITARIAN  AND  ANGLICAN  ATTEMPTS: — ^A  SIN- 
GULAR  COINCIDENCE. 

There  was  now  time  for  refreshments  ;  and  while  par- 
taking of  these^  we  were  able  both  to  tell  my  wife  a 
little  more  of  the  history  of  the  last  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  also  to  help  her  to  realise  the  strange  alter- 
ation which  had  so  suddenly  taken  place. 

Having  so  much  to  learn  herself,  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  on  this  occasion  she  gave  us  the  account  of 
Marie's  last  forenoon  at  the  Baumschule ;  but  such  par- 
ticidars  as  our  space  will  admit,  may  be  conveniently 
introduced  here. 

After  my  departure,  my  wife  thought  it  prudent  to 
devote  herself  entirely  to  Marie.  Our  heroine  pro- 
fessed much  satisfaction  at  this  attention,  and  requested 
that  the  conversation  might  be  about  Wales :  it  would 
cheer  her  so  much.  My  wife  acquiesced  of  course ; 
and  was  surprised  at  the  amount  and  the  variety  of  her 
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new  matter  about  her  early  friends.  This  lasted  till 
she  remembered  the  horse  velocipede ;  for  which  my 
wife  had  to  obtain  a  new  delay. 

Then  came  the  lesson;  which  Marie  declared  she 
was  in  no  humour  to  take.  Miss  C.  however  was  not 
the  person  to  be  put  off  without  a  better  reason  than 
inclination. 

This  business  over,  my  wife  returned,  and  Marie 
read  aloud  till  dinner-time  ;  when  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  getting  to  town  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  rest  my  wife  will  relate. 
Looking  at  herself,  Marie  said, '  I  don't  wonder, 

*  Mrs.  Scagcr,  at  your  finding  faidt  with  my  appear 
ancc :  I  really  am  a  great  figure ;  but  till  I  knov 

"  *  what  will  be  best  about  going  to  England,  I  can*l 

*  rouse  myself.' 

"  When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  asked  me  in  i 
"  pointed  manner,  if  I  thought  Mr.  Seager  really 
would  stay  all  day  in  the  Library ;  and  why  he  had 
chosen  so  bad  a  day ;  to  which,  with  the  help  of  my 
real  ignorance,  I  gave  an  answer  which  appeared  to 
satisfy  her. 

Little  more  had  been  said,  and  dinner  was  half 
over,  when  we  heard  measured  and  rather  quiet  steps 
on  the  stairs ;  which,  contrary  to  her  custom,  Marie 
did  not  notice.  The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Seager 
was  pointing  her  out  to  a  gentleman  who  appeared 
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"  to  be  a  German,  and  who  was  carefully  closing  the 
"  door  after  him,  before  she  turned  her  head,  or  eaw 
"  what  was  going  on. 

"  A  glance  at  my  husband,  and  one  of  distrustful 
"  but  earnest  feeling  at  me,  with,  '  What  is  it,  Mrs. 
"  *  Seager  V  occupied  but  an  instant. 

"  I  could  only  reply,  '  I  don't  know' ;  but  said  to 
"  myself, '  Surely  this  isn't  Mr.  Cunliffe?' 

"  She  was  requested  to  go  into  the  study ;  and  whilst 
"  hurriedly  rising,  said  wildly,  *  What  is  it  all  about  ?' 
"  — then,  as  if  catching  intuitively  its  meaning,  walked 
"  coolly,  with  her  face  downwards,  away. 

"  I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  think  what  it  all  could 
"  be  about,  when  a  smart  rap,  and  the  quick  entrance 
"  of  a  tall  and  powerful  public  functionary  (if  one 
'*  might  judge  from  his  manner),  followed  by  a  slim, 
"  pale,  and  less  formidable  gentleman,  immediately 
"  suggested  to  my  mind  that  Marie,  if  she  had  not 
"  been  guilty  of  something  worse,  had  at  least  been 
"  borrowing  without  repaying. 

"  Wishing  the  children  away  from  such  an  exposure, 
"  I  sent  them  at  once  to  play  in  the  garden ;  and  then 
"  sat  down,  and  waited  as  I  could  for  the  explanation." 

But  to  return, — the  next  business  was  to  examine  a 
little  more  closely  the  contents  of  Marie's  room ;  of 
which  the  habitual  disorder  had  not  of  course  been  di- 
minished by  the  official  visit.  Her  morocco  desk,  which 
had  already  been  more  than  filled  with  letters  and 
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papers^  was  brought  down ;  and  all  other  writings  col- 
lected together.  The  late  bonfire  had  doubtless  de- 
stroyed the  more  important  part  of  her  stock  of  deceit; 
but  there  still  remained  on  small  note  paper,  some  very 
remarkable  specimens  of  thrice  or  four  times  crossed 
diamond-tjrped  epistles,  in  a  hand  which  it  would  puzzle 
a  sphinx  to  decipher  at  any  tolerable  pace,  but  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  some  of  those  we  had 
heard ;  although,  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  most  probably  neither  in  the  very  words, 
nor  the  whole,  of  what  we  heard  as  their  contents. 

Emma  Holmes's  letters  were  materially  disting^uished 
from  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  by  the  effect  of  the  paper,  which 
was  a  thin  blue  foreign  post ;  and  the  running  of  the 
ink  had  made  them  still  more  difficult  to  make  out.  In 
these,  however,  the  diagonal  crossings  were  merely  the 
imitation  of  writing.  Betsey  Randalls'  hand  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  addition  of  flourishes  resem- 
bling hairs. 

While  reading  her  letters,  it  was  Marie's  system  to 
place  herself  as  far  off  as  she  could  ;  and  this  laborious 
mode  of  writing  was  adopted,  chiefly  to  meet  the  danger 
of  any  one's  passing  too  near,  or  of  her  finding  it  neces- 
sary, from  whatever  caxise,  to  shew  a  letter  for  a 
moment.  In  such  writing  it  was  little  likely  that  any 
one  would  be  tempted  or  be  able  to  read  much :  still 
less  was  it  probable,  that  without  more  examination  than 
she  could  reasonably  anticipate,  the  hand  could  be  even 
suspected. 
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Another  and  not  unimportant  advantage  which,  with 
her  ekill,  the  difficulty  of  reading  her  letters  gave  her, 
haa  been  spoken  of  in  Chapter  LVI. 

The  operation  of  tranecribing  theae  productions, — a 
work  which,  after  they  had  been  taken  to  England,  was 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Luke  and  Miss  Thompson,  and  for 
which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  hearty  thanks 
to  both, — is  thus  described  in  the  "  Sequel  to  the  Female 
Jesuit". 

"  A  stranger  would  probably  have  declared  this  [wotk]  an 
"  impoasibility  ;  and  but  for  their  previous  familiarity  with 
"  Marie's  haudwritiag  and  style,  it  might  so  have  proved. 
"  They  frequently  came  to  a  sentence  which  appeared  to 
"  defy  their  efforts.  They  had  borrowed  seTeral  lenses  and 
■'  magnifying  glasses ;  and  sometimes  these  would  enable 
"  them  to  decipher  the  mysterious  characters.  Sometimes, 
"  after  much  useless  pains-taking,  a  general  glance  would  put 
"  them  In  posaession  of  the  meaning ;  and  sometimes,  after 
"  passing  on  in  despair,  the  repetition  of  a  word  in  a  subse- 
*'  quent  sentence  would  furnish  a  clue  to  what  had  gone 
"  before.  As  the  eyesight  of  each  grew  weary  by  turns, 
"  they  would  exchange  the  employments  of  deciphering '  and 
"  transcribing  ;  and  when  eTening  came,  they  were  com- 
"  pelled  to  lay  both  aside.  Two  days  were  occupied  in 
"  transcribing  each  one  of  the  tiny  note  sheets ;  and  the  small 
"  space  thus  covered  by  Marie's  writing,  filled  three  sheets  of 
"  letter-paper  when  transcribed." 

In  preparing  for  the  present  Work,  the  transcripts 
thus  laboriously  made  were  also  extensively  collated 
■with   the   originals,  chiefly  by  my  wife;    but  aa  the 
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reader  has  secn^  want  of  room  has  made  it  impossible 
for  the  present  to  give  to  the  public  almost  any  of  our 
heroine's  actual  writings  at  the  Baumschule. 

More  legibly  written  were  certain  scraps  of  accounts ; 
in  which  figured  various^  and  in  all  considerable^  sums 
alleged  to  have  been  bestowed  in  charity ;  as  also  the 
unpossessed  treasure  which  had  escaped  from  her  at  S** 
Gudule. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  Monday  that  the  discovery  of 
a  small  volume  of  poems  by  "Matilda*'  presented  us 
with  a  printed  copy  of  all  the  three  odes  published  as 
Marie's  in  "  The  Female  Jesuit";  together  with  the  one 
which,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  she  presented  to 
my  wife,  and  which  in  fact  is  merely  (mutatis  mutandis) 
the  last  of  them.  Of  the  lines  of  this  last  we  read  in 
"The  Female  Jesuit": 

'*  On  Friday  afternoon  Marie  wrote  some  lines  in  commem- 
'<  moration  of  little  Amold^s  birthday,  and  sent  tbem  to  Mrs. 
**  L.  Elizabeth  was  present  when  she  composed  them,  and 
«<  saw  her  scribble  the  rough  copy,  altering  and  amending, 
and  asking  Elizabeth  to  help  her  about  a  short  line  or  a  bad 
rhyme.  They  were  undoubtedly  her  own,  and  are  here  in- 
**  serted  to  show  the  entire  self-control  with  which  she  could 
*'  govern  and  direct  her  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  the  plots 
"  and  anxieties  of  the  period." 

The  next  Tuesday,  June  18.  1850  was  the  day  of  the 
London  denouement. 

But  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  our  heroine's  de* 
pravity  which  were  discovered  among  her  goods  were 


it 
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the  commencements  of  two  other  lettera.  In  the  first, 
which  was  intended  for  myself,  she  makes  the  theologi- 
cal declaration  I  had  the  previouB  morning  endeavoured 
to  avert 

Dear  Mr.  Seager, 

You  ask  me  if  I  have  any  Berious  doubts  ?  Yes  ; 
I  have.  I  feel  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  painful  truth  ;  but, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  1  must  do  it;  for  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  my  mind  is  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. I  must  come  to  some  decision  shortly ;  either  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  true,  having  received  her  mission  from 
Christ  Himself,  or  that  Our  Saviour  was  only  Man,  conse* 
quently  not  beiag  (at  I  with  lo  believe)  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Godhead.  Don't  say  I  am  blaspheming.  Ood  forbid  I 
should  do  BO !  It  is  a  serious  and  solemn  subject  with  me ; 
for  it  is  one  in  which  my  poor  soul  is  at  stake. 

If  I  could  have  the  latter  difficulty  removed,  I  could  not 
have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  believing  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;  but  so  long  as  I  remain  in  doubt  on 
the  one,  I  must  necegssrily  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  other. 

I  must  tell  you  that  this  conflict  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  My  difficulties  were  considerably  increased  by 
Father  Ignatius's  lectures  ;  and  they  have  since  then  gradually 
strengthened.  You  will  perhaps  say  that  my  inclination  is 
favourable  to  embracing  Unitarianism.  It  is  not  so ;  for  I 
have  the  greatest  dread  of  finding  it  true.  My  great  wish  is 
to  be  ifood,  piout,  and  happy.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  re- 
maining in  the  Church  a  stumbling-block  to  others.  I  have 
already,  according  to  what  you  yourself  say,  done  sufficient 
injury  to  others  by  bad  example  with  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  had  to  do. 

Ood,  who  alone  knows  my  heart,  knows  that  when  I  first 
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set  out,  I  bad  no  other  than  the  ni%cere  motiye  ai  aeiTiiig 
and  pleasing  Him :  [nVicertf,  like  the  other  worda  printed  in 
italics,  is  underlined  in  the  original :]  therefore  I  fan  but  feel 
it,  when  I  hear  you  say  (after  sacrificing  my  home,  my  friends, 
and  throwing  myself  almost  dependent  upon  the  world)  that 
I  began  wrong.  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  know,  to  my  gnat 
sorrow,  that  since  I  became  a  Catholic  my  bad  pasnons  haie 
increased,  and  the  good  qualities  I  once  possessed  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  vanished :  so  it  is  quite  time  I  should  see 
where  the  fault  lies.  It  is  quite  evident  that  my  prayers 
arc  not  now  ut  all  acceptable  to  God. 

The  real  object  of  this  denial  of  Christ  hf^  alieadv 
been  explained. 

The  other  attempt,  for  which  we  were  less  prepared, 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  Anglican  Alinister 
at  Bonn,  and  reads  thus : 

A  young  English  Catholic  lady  pi^esents  her  compliments 
to  the  Rev.  —  Gardiner,  with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty 
she  has  taken,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  if  she  may  impart 
to  him  with  all  due  confidence  something  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  herself.  Before  giving  her  real  name  and  address, 
she  wishes  to  be  assured  of  the  Rev.  —  Gardiner's  being 

silent  on  the  subject ;  as  she  is  so [the  writing  is  illeinble; 

but  the  context  requires  some  such  word  as  sttuaied']  here 
that  the  slightest  hint  would  place  her  in  the  (^eatest  possibk 
difficulties,  besides  destroying  her  every  hope.  Lest  the 
Rev.  —  Gardiner  should  have  any  scruple,  she  thinks  it 
right  to  say  [here  the  attempt  ends.] 

The  object  of  the  correspondence  of  which  our  he- 
roine was  thus  trying  her  hand  at  a  commencement  wis 
doubtless  to  procure  money,  or  additional  money  hr 
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her  departure^  as  well  as  perhaps  a  recommendatory 
letter  or  letters,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  one  who 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  corruptions  of  Popery. 

The  inside  of  a  prison  dissipated  at  once  both  the 
Unitarian  and  the  Anglican  scheme ;  and  we  had  not 
long  dined  before  an  officer  from  that  dreary  abode 
handed  me  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  Marie  had  penned 
her  desire  to  see  as  soon  as  possible  Dr.  Wolter  or  some 
other  Priest. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  conditional  engagement 
which  Dr.  Wolter, — the  only  priest  likely  for  the  pre- 
sent to  be  at  Bonn  who  could  speak  English  with  flu- 
ency,—had  made  for  a  very  different  place.  Supposing 
him  returned,  it  was  at  least  too  late,  as  we  learned  from 
the  officer,  for  his  admission  that  day.  Even  afterwards 
it  was  necessary  to  hare  an  order ;  and  this,  I  think, 
could  not  be  obtained,  without  special  cause,  before  the 
preliminary  examination. 

After  a  sufficient  inspection,  for  the  present,  of  the 
remainder  of  Marie's  stock  in  trade,  Mr.  Luke  and  his 
companion  returned  to  impart  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son the  news  of  the  day.  I  walked  with  them  to  the 
Hotel  Boyale  ;  and  haying  set  my  Oxford  Mend  on  his 
way  to  the  Baumschule,  and  had  some  further  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Luke's  party,  followed  him  thither. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  my  wife,  who  had  not  at 
first  intended  to  speak  of  Marie  to  a  comparative 
stranger,  had  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  her  mind  by 
so  doing. 

£  £ 
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But  how  great  had  been  her  surprise  to  find  that  this 
stranger  was  himself  closely  connected  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  very  part  of  North  Wales  which 
Marie  had  selected  as  the  place  of  her  last  nativity,  and 
the  scene  of  the  stirring  events  of  which  her  correspon- 
dents had  furnished  her  with  such  ample  accounts! 

Mr.  F had  in  fatt,  only  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 

before,  visited  that  very  neighbourhood ;  so  that,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  had  the  discovery  of  her  decep- 
tions not  taken  place  as  it  did,  it  must  almost  certainly 
have  been  brought  about  the  same  evening  by  the  mere 
fact  of  this  gentleman's  presence. 

The  connection  of  his  college  with  "Wales  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  bring  on  conversation  with  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  our  heroine  and  her  friends  ;  and 
he  must  then  have  felt  not  a  little  surprised  to  have 
heard  nothing,  when  so  lately  on  the  spot, — of  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Vicar  of  Overton, — of  his  melancholy  de- 
cease,— of  the  happy  alliance  between  the  CunlifFes  and 
the  Randalls'  in  the  persons  of  the  interesting  couple  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said, — of  "  Bob"8  preparations 
for  a  similar  union, — of  the  conversion  of  *^  Betsey" 
and  the  rest, — and  last  not  least,  of  the  narrow  escape 
of  Mr.  Charles  Cunliflfe  and  the  melancholy  death  of 
his  brother-in-law,  with  the  consequent  desolation  into 
which  the  Mayburys,  Cunliffes,  and  Randalls'  had  just 
been  plunged. 

To  have  been  on  the  spot,  and  yet  heard  absolutely 
nothing,  either  of  the  joys  or  of  the  sorrows  to  which 
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for  the  last  twelve  montlie  the  banks  of  the  before 
peaceful  Dee  had  been  witness,  must  needs  have  been 
astonishing  to  our  friend.  Marie,  like  her  master, 
would  soon  have  '  learnt  her  lore',  shpt  out  of  the  way, 
collected  what  she  could,  borrowed  of  one  or  more  of 
her  &iends  the  moGt  for  which  any  pretext  would  help 
her, — perhaps  taken  the  chance  of  a  sudden  apparition, 
as  a  victim  of  popish  persecution,  to  Mr.  Gardiner, — 
and  then,  as  quickly  as  steam  could  carry  her,  ex- 
changed Bonn  for  another  residence. 

Happily  the  affair  was  ordered  better ;  and  she  was 
saved  the  anxiety  which  Mr.  F.'s  astonishment,  or  even 
his  presence,  if  she  heard  that  he  knew  anything  of 
"Wales,  might  so  naturally  have  caused  her,  by  under- 
going a  previous  surprise  herself. 

Mary  Ann  had  been  much  affected  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Marie ;  but  as  she  realised  by  degrees  what 
Marie  was,  a  sort  of  horror  seemed  to  take  in  propor- 
tion the  place  of  this  sentiment ;  and  feeling  afrtud,  for 
the  first  night  at  least,  to  sleep  in  a  room  which  was  but 
slightly  separated  from  that  in  which  Marie  and  her  fa- 
miliar spirit  had  conversed  during  most  of  her  residence 
at  the  Baumschule,  she  begged  leave  to  make  up  her 
bed  down  stairs. 

At  first,  I  should  say,  our  heroine  had  been  afraid  to 
be  alone  at  night,  and  accordingly  had  had  Mary  Ann 
in  the  same  room  with  herself.  This  fear  might  well 
be  real;  but  doubtless  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
idea  of  being  more  au  courarU  with  what  was  going  on, 
ee3 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  SUNDAY  : — "  MARIE  **  AND  MR.  PLITT  : — 

THE  ABBfe   EDGEWORTH. 

Mr.  Luke  had  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to  proceed 
with  his  party  without  delay  up  the  Rhine.  This  was 
doubtless  the  reason^  as  his  and  Miss  Thompson's  evi- 
dence was  of  importance,  why  the  next  mornings  al- 
though Sunday,  was  fixed  for  taking  it;  and  they 
received  the  same  evening  a  summons  to  attend  the 
Untersuchungshaus  (or  Examination-court)  at  nine. 

Of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  of  the 
Luke's  history  during  the  day,  a  full  account  is  given 
in  the  "  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit ": — ^here  a  few 
words  must  suffice. 

After  waiting  in  an  ante-room  for  an  hour  while  the 
accused  herself  was  examined,  Herr  Manheimer,  a 
German  Jew  who  acted  as  interpreter,  came  out  and 
desired  them  to  enter.  They  did  so,  and  Mr.  Luke 
spoke  to  Marie's  identity;  after  which,  as  it  is  the 
rule  in  the  preliminary  process  to  examine  separately, 
and  so  compare  the  statements,  her  presence  was  no 
longer  required. 
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But  before  leaving,  she  went  up  to  Mr.  Luke,  "  and 
"ma  really  bold,  yet  affectedly  modest,  manner"  said, 
'  she  had  made  a  full  and  frank  confession.  They  told 
'  her  it  would  be  better  for  her  j  and  she  now  threw  her- 
'  self  on  his  mercy.' 

Mr.  Luke  Bald  it  was  not  he,  but  I,  who  was  her  pro- 
secutor :  he  was  only  a  witness. 

Maris  was  aware  of  that;  '  but  would  he  intercede 
'  for  her  with  me.' 

Mr.  Luke  gave  no  answer:  so,  turning  to  Miss 
Thompson,  and  begging  to  epeak  with  her,  she  seemed 
about  to  draw  her  aside  into  another  room,  when  the 
secretary  inquired  what  she  wanted ;  and  Miss  Thomp- 
son having  said  that  Marie  wished  to  speak  with  her, 
all  exclaimed  that  it  was  not  allowed ;  "  and  she  was 
"  again  hurried  off  to  prison  by  the  man  who  was 
"  waiting  for  her." 

After  Mr.  Luke  had  answered  such  other  questions 
as  were  necessary,  his  evidence  was  read  over  to  him 
and  signed.  The  eight  groschen,  or  one  franc,  the  fee 
of  a  witness  in  Prussia,  were  naturally  declined. 

The  official  business  being  finished,  the  functionaries 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave,  hut  asked  various  other 
questions,  shewing  much  curiosity  with  respect  to  the 

From  some  of  these  queries,  it  is  observed  in  the 
Sequel  that, "  it  seemed  not  improbable,  that  Marie  had 
"  endeavoured  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  she 
"  had  left  in  Mr,  Luke's  hands  an  equivalent  for  her 
"  expenses," 
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But  whatever  may  even  then  have  been  our  heroine's 
purpose  with  respect  to  really  telling  the  truth,  it  was 
certainly  her  object  to  appear  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  I 
am  little  inclined  to  think  she  would  have  chosen  for 
misrepresentation^  or  the  insinuation  of  falsehood,  a 
point  which  would  naturally  be  inquired  into,  and  in 
which  it  would  so  easily  be  found  out. 

Having  been  shewn  a  copy  of  the  portrait  inserted 
in  "  The  Female  Jesuit",  they  with  great  justice  found 
it  too  good  for  her.  "A  conscience  ill  at  ease,"  observes 
Mrs.  Luke,  **  a  mind  wearied  with  incessant  plotting, 
"and  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  the  remedies  pre- 
"  scribed  by  medical  men  for  her  imaginary  complaints, 
"  had  contributed  to  bring  about  the  change." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Marie  looked 
very  different  at  different  times ;  and  although  she  had 
become  heavier,  and  was  in  motion  a  more  awkward 
figure  than  the  beholder  of  the  printed  portrait  would 
suppose,  she  possessed,  among  her  other  sorceries,  no 
inconsiderable  power  over  her  countenance^  and  could 
give  herself  at  times  a  not  uninteresting  appearance. 

Afler  leaving  the  office,  it  being  too  late  for  their 
morning  service,  they  called  on  their  friend  the 
Lutheran  Minister,  and  from  him  learned  that  he  had 
just  seen  Marie.  Being  the  Protestant  Chaplain  to  the 
prison,  he  had  been  requested  to  visit  a  young  English 
lady  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  wished  to  see  some 
one  to  whom  she  could  speak.  She  had  observed  to 
him  that  she  had  raised  herself  too  high,  and  that  God 
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had  brought  her  down  to  hiimble  her.  She  wished  to 
see  Dr.  Wolter.  "You  are  a  Protestant:"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  a  Catholic."  "  Yee,"  replied  Mr.  Plitt, 
"  you  are  a  Catholic  now ;  hut  you  were  a  Protestant 
"  hefore,  and  a  Catholic  before  that."  "  With  a  look 
"  of  extreme  contempt,"  as  Mr.  Plitt  relates,  "  she 
"tossed  her  head  and  turned  away,  without  vouchsafing 
"  another  word." 

For  ourselves,  we  had  both  amazed  and  shocked 
Eome  of  our  friends,  and  in  particular  Capt.  W.'s 
family  and  Mrs.  Wh.,  with  the  fact  and  circumstances 
of  Marie's  sudden  change  of  residence. 

On  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  whom  we  had  known  in 

Brussels,  the  effect  was  different.  They  had  come, 
about  a  fortnight  before,  to  visit  Bonn ;  and  when  they 
returned  our  call,  Marie  had  been  taken  by  surprise ; 
as  she  had  not  intended  to  make  acquaintance  with  any 
one  from  Brussels,  until  the  calumnies  which  had  there 
circulated  against  her  were  cleared  away ;  for  the  more 
she  thought  of  their  injustice,  the  more  she  was  sure 
her  friends  in  England  would  be  incensed  at  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  the  whole.     However,  when  Mr.  and 

Mrs. entered,  it  was  observable  that  they  scarcely 

noticed  her;  while  she,  charitably  forgetful  of  the  mag- 
nanimous indignation  with  which  she  had  threatened 
the  good  citizens  of  that  ancient  city,  was  evidently 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  make  herself  agreeable,  and 
produce  an  impression. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sunday,  we  met  these 
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friends,  and  told  them  the  news  of  the  last  two  days. 
They  had  been  quite  prepared,  they  [said,  after  the 
abominable  reports  which  Marie  had  propagated 
against  the  good  Abb^,  for  anything  they  might  hear 
with  respect  to  herself;  and  this  had  been  the  reason 
of  their  coolness  towards  her,  which  we  might  have 
observed,  when  they  called  upon  us. 

They  added  that  when  the  Abba's  friends  urged  him 
to  write  to  me,  he  said  with  feeling,  **  God  will  make 
"  all  right  in  His  own  time :  I  must  have  patience." 
The  lady  with  whom  Marie  was  first  introduced  to  us 
states  that  he  did  write :  but  the  above  may  have 
related  to  writing  again,  after  one  letter  (intercepted 
probably  by  Marie)  had  produced  no  effect.  They 
told  us  also,  that  when  asked,  '*  If  a  similar  case  were 
"  to  occur  again,  would  you  do  the  same  ?"  he  replied, 
"  Certainly  I  should." 

They  were  to  leave  the  next  day ;  and  no  doubt 
helped  to  do  Marie  the  justice  she  desired  at  Brussels. 

To  return,  however,  to  her  former  friends,  I  had  been 
able  during  the  day  to  see  Mr.  Luke  only  for  a  few 
minutes;  but  in  the  evening  we  met  him  and  Miss 
Thompson  at  Captain  W.'s,  and  there  talked  over  in 
peace  the  events  of  the  day. 
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REVIEW  OF  "  THE  FEMALE  JESUIT"  AND  THE  "  SEQUEL 
TO  THE  FEMALE  JESUIT": — FEMALE  JESUITS  AND 
JESUIT   AGENTS. 


On  the  Monday  morning  we  visited  our  new  friends  ; 
and  with  Mrs.  D.  and  Fraulein  Susen  saw  them  off  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  steamer  for  Coblenz ;  whence  they 
were  to  return  the  following  day,  on  their  way  to  Elber- 
feld.  With  many  thanks  for  having  opened  our  eyes, 
we  pressed  them  to  revisit  Bonn  before  they  left  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  at  all  events  some  of  us 
should  be  at  the  landing-place  when  the  steamer  stopped 
the  next  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Luke  in  the  **  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit " 
gives  here  some  anecdotes  of  Marie  as  told  her  sister  by 
Mrs.  D.  Many  such  anecdotes  were  of  course  told,  at 
one  time  or  other,  both  by  Mrs.  D.  and  by  ourselves ; 
and  (so  far  as  they  enter  into  our  present  plan)  will 
be  found,  with  the  requisite  modifications,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

It  is  added  that,  '^  Though  Marie  was  no  favourite  in 
^'  the  family  of  Mrs.  D.,  no  one  for  an  instant  doubted 
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^^the  truth  of  her  statements".  The  idea  would  have 
been  more   correctly   expressed :    **  Though    Marie's 

power  over  the  long  bow  was,  to  say  the  least,  strongly 

suspected  in  Captain  W.'s  family,  yet  no  more  there 
^^  than  elsewhere  did  any  one  doubt  the  general  truth 
**  of  the  account  she  had  given  of  her  previous  life." 

As  yet,  however,  we  had  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
Mrs.  Luke's  preceding  volume,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
history  of  Marie's  London  intrigue,  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Female  Jesuit,  or  The  Spy  in  the 
Family"; — of  which  Mr.  Luke  had  kindly  given  us 
a  copy.  During  the  absence  of  our  friends,  we  read 
with  intense  interest  as  much  as  time  allowed;  and 
were  greatly  struck  with  the  identity  in  character  of 
the  "  Marie"  of  that  volume,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
Baumschule. 

The  nucleus  of  the  book  is  the  manuscript  which, 
as  the  reader  has  seen,  Marie  had  drawn  up,  under 
Mrs.  Luke's  superintendence,  of  her  pretended  Ca- 
tholic history,  and  Vhich  takes  the  title  of  ^^  Auto- 
"  biography  of  The  Female  Jesuit,  or  Seventeen  Years 
"  of  Convent  Life  in  connexion  with  *  The  Faithful 
"  *  Companions  of  Jesus'".  This  Autobiography  is 
preceded  by  the  Introduction  which  her  benefactress 
had  written  for  it  before  it  was  discovered  to  be  an  im- 
posture, and  which,  the  better  to  take  the  reader  by 
surprise  in  the  Third  Part, — ^which  consists  of  the  se- 
quel and  denouement  of  her  London  sojourn, — ^its  au- 
thoress has  left  unchanged. 
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The  title  of  "  The  Female  Jesuit"  was  chosen,  says 
Mrs.  Luke,  *'  in  accordance  vnth  Marie's  description  of 
"  the  Order  to  which  she  said  that  she  had  belonged,  and 
"  also  as  indicative  of  the  c/iaracter  of  her  proceedings." 
In  the  last  clause  our  &iend  is,  of  course,  quite  in  the 
fashioB ;  and,  except  for  her  ovn  sake,  no  friend  of 
the  Jesuits  would  wish  her  to  be  otherwise. 

The  Preface  consists  chiefly  of  a  frightful  ghost- 
story,  told  hy  a  Mr.  Hogan,  about  an  alleged  agent  of 
the  StonyhuTBt  Jesuits  (!!!),  who  had  been  visihle, 
Bometimes  as  a  waiter,  and  sometimes  as  a  maid,  in 
the  United  States ; — ^which  Mrs.  Luke  appears  to  have 
beliered. 

With  the  Autobiography  we  did  not  greatly  concern 
ourselves.  We  were  told,  indeed,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered to  shew  a  measure  of  information  about  insides 
of  convents  which  one  might  wonder  how  its  writer 
had  procured ;  and  no  doubt,  procure  it  how  she 
might,  she  would  always  take  care  to  stir  in  a  suffi- 
ciency of  truth  to  make  the  falsehood  go  down ;  and 
this  even  with  persons  not  the  most  credulous  of  all. 
But  a  fable  in  which  probabililies,  or  even  possibilitieB, 
are  bo  little  preserved,  that  a  French  Jesuit  is  made  a 
Vicar-general,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris  confounded  with  a  scarcely  less  celebrated  church 
of  that  city,  under  the  new  title  of  "  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires",  was  a  UtUe  too  much, — 
too  like  Marie'a  own  " potte  restaarante" , — for  Catho- 
lics who  had  passed  some  winters  in  the  same  city. 
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We  little  dreamed,  however,  when  Marie,  soon  after 
her  arrival  at  the  Baumschule,  was  unwilling  to  be  con- 
vinced that  these  churches  were  different,  how  mudi 
she  was  interested  in  their  identity. 

It  was  perhaps  a  glance  at  this  Autobiography  that, 
as  much  as  anything,  helped  to  make  the  *'  well-knowB 
**  and  admired  writer"  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXI  of 
the  ^'  Sequel",  throw  aside  the  book,  in  spite  of  the 
note  with  which  it  was  sent  him,  as  a  made-up  tale. 

The  authoress,  indeed,  who  gives  the  anecdote  under 
the  head  of  **  Public  Incredulity",  has  been  under  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  he  read  it  first. 

She  says :  "  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  book, 
''  Mrs.  Luke  sent  a  copy  to  a  well-known  and  admired 
"  writer  of  the  present  day,  reiterating  in  an  accom- 
**  panying  note  the  assurance  of  its  truth.  He  did  not 
**  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  volume  ;  and  the  in- 
**  formation  has  recently  been  supplied,  that  he  threw 
"  it  aside  as  a  made-up  tale.  That  one  himself  so  dis- 
**  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  coiJd  not  discri- 
^'  minate  between  truth  and  fancy  in  this  case,  must  be 
'^  regarded  as  a  singular  evidence  of  the  marvelloitf 
**  character  of  the  heroine  and  of  her  plots.**  She 
adds,  that  his  sister,  having  subsequently  learned  by 
private  correspondence  what  had  taken  place  in  Bonn^ 
went  immediately  into  his  study,  and  after  exclaiming 
that  ^  it  was  true*,  read  the  contents  of  her  letter  ;  upon 
which  the  brother  said,  "  Then  we  will  read  it  again"; 
which  accordingly  they  did  with  altered  impressions ; 
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the  lady,  too,  being  desired  to  obtain  &om  her  correspon- 
dent "  all  tbe  new  particulars  of  which  she  was  in 
"  poflsession." 

What  the  lady  exclaimed  was, "  I<knew  it  was  true ! " 
and  her  brother  could  no  more  speak  of  reading  "  The 
Female  Jesuit"  again,  than  his  throwing  it  aside  could 
affect  the  question,  either  of  his  own  discrimination,  or 
of  "  the  character  of  the  heroine  and  her  plots";  for 
he  did  so  after  a  mere  inspection.  Its  title,  even  without 
this  Autobif^^aphy,  much  more  the  atrocious  fabrication 
quoted  in  the  Preface,  gave  It  at  first  sight  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  piece  of  no-popery  rubbish ;  and 
the  possibility  that  it  was  not,  being  a  matter  he  was 
too  much  occupied  to  aift,  he  naturally  passed  on  to 
the  "  order  of  the  day," 

Happily  for  the  authoress,  there  were  those  who 
could  swallow  both  the  title  and  Mr.  Hogan;  and 
fi-om  them  the  public  was  able  to  leam,  that  the  book 
itself  was  not  what  its  ominous  prefixes  might  lead 
one  to  suppose. 

In  the  Introduction  we  had  an  entertaining  account 
of  the  manceuTTes  by  which  oui  heroine  found  her  way 
from  the  Convent  of  Somers  Town,  where  she  had  been 
taken  in'  for  a  few  weeks  out  of  charity,  into  her  snug 
little  room  in  the  Lukes*  house.  From  this  story  one 
might  suppose  that  at  Somers  Town  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
as  well  as  most  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  had  been 
suspended.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  the  whole  having 
been  taken  for  gospel.     Such,  however,  are  the  strange 
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misconcepdons  which  in  separated  circles  of  thoaght 
are  often  prevalent,  not  merely  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual facts,  but  even  with  respect  to  the  ways  and 
doings  of  whole  sets  of  people,  even  among  those  who 
on  other  matters  are  well  informed. 

But  the  largest,  and  happily  the  best,  of  the  three 
Parts  is  the  last, — ^in  which  we  have  the  sequel  of 
Marie's  London  intrigue,  and  of  which  the  cream  is  the 
hundred  pages  which  carry  on  the  story  from  the  fint 
admission  of  positive  and  practical  suspicion  on  the  first 
of  June  to  its  full  confirmation  and  the  consequent 
denouement  on  the  eighteenth. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  eluding  the  Argus-eyed 
vigilance  of  Marie,  while  pursuing  during  so  long  a 
period  a  most  cautious  chase  after  proofs,  the  skill  with 
which  the  pursuit  of  these  last  was  maintainc^d,  their 
varied  nature  and  gradual  and  remarkable  develop- 
ment and  discovery,  the  alternation  of  success  and  dis- 
appointment in  details,  the  occasional  flashes  of  the 
ludicrous  which  at  once  relieve  and  heighten  the  pain- 
ful anxiety  and  suspense  which  more  frequently  darken 
the  scene,  finally  the  deep  and  varied  scheming  of  our 
imconscious  heroine,  outdone  at  last  by  the  deeper  and 
more  cautious  counter-moves  of  her  observers,  all  con- 
spire to  give  to  this  portion  of  the  book  an  exciting  and 
well-sustained  interest  seldom  surpassed  even  in  fiction. 

Then  the  whole  is  told  in  a  style  so  simple  and 
natural,  and  so  agreeably  suitable  to  the  subject,  as  at 
once  greatly  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  reader^  and 
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to  preserve  admirably  both  tbe  life  and  Uie  genuine 
distinction  of  the  characters.  In  fact  the  ability  with 
which  Mrs.  Luke  appears  before  >  the  public  in  this 
yolume  does  but  make  it  seem  the  greater  pity  that  in 
the  "  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jeauit", — besides  being 
greatly  pressed  for  time, — she  should  have  had  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  herself  been  a  witness  of 
more  than  a  small  part  of  what  she  relates ;  while 
in  what  concerns  ourselves,  the  same  haste  prevented 
her  from  availing  herself,  otherwise  than  very  imper- 
fectly,  of  such  correction  and  assistance  as  we  were 
able  to  give. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  deeply  interesting  volume 
chiefly  under  our  consideration,  there  are  in  it  a  pair  of 
diatribes  against  Catholicity, — written  professedly  by 
Marie,  and  for  the  benefit  of  her  "  uncle", — on  which, 
if  Mrs.  Luke  had  suspected  their  probable  origin,  she 
might  possibly  have  been  less  disposed  to  expend  paper 
and  print. 

To  ourselves,  with  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
our  heroine,  it  would  seem  little  likely  that,  at  the  most, 
she  did  more  than  get  them  up  aa  lessons  from  some 
Protestant  book  or  books  to  which  she  had  access, 
and  thence  transfer  them  to  the  paper; — the  more 
probable  supposition  being,  that  while  she  was  writing, 
she  had  their  substance  by  her,  under  the  appearance, 
or  in  the  midst,  of  notes  or  sham  notes  to  her  friends. 

"  Her  pocket",  says  Mrs.  Luke,  "  was  always  full  of 
"  letters."     It  was  easy,  then,  to  have  some  of  these 
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lying  about  her  while  she  was  writing,  and  widi  skill 
such  as  hers  to  transcribe  the  necessary  matter  into  the 
alleged  theme  for  the  uncle.  However  our  £riend  may 
have  thought  them  useful,  if  not  for  the  conyersion  of 
some  poor  benighted  Papist,  at  least  in  confirmiag 
some  of  her  own  people.  But  it  is  possible  that  manj 
Protestants  may  feel  as  little  flattered  by  the  addition 
of  Marie  to  their  theological  writers,  as  Catholics  will 
dread  the  weight  of  her  logic. 

The  idea  which  Mrs.  Luke  has  put  forth  in  the  Pre- 
face and  in  the  last  chapter,  that  after  all  Marie  frngii 
be  a  Jesuit  agent,  although,  as  she  charitably  obserres, 
she  *^  does  not  intend  to  attach  even  to  the  Jesuits  the 
**  odium  of  a  scheme  of  duplicity  in  which  they  mof 
"  have  had  no  share",  was  of  course  perfectly  natural 
in  her,  and  much  too  rich  to  be  lost. 

In  the  original  Work,  therefore,  it  may  be  ex- 
cused; but  when,  after  the  Bonn  denouement,  she 
had  satisfied  herself  that  Marie  was  not  a  '*  Jesuit", 
and  therefore  she  clearly  owed  the  Jesuits, — that  is 
to  say,  among  others,  certain  well-known  English 
clergymen  living  near  her  in  London, — ^reparation  for  a 
shocking  and  confessedly  mistaken  suspicion,  put  for- 
ward in  print  against  them,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  her  new  Work  she  has  not  made  it  freelv 
and  frankly,  instead  of  accompanying  it  with  a  fresh 
attack.  Those,  however,  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her  personally,  will  be  sure  that  the  course 
she  has  taken,  far  from  being  the  genuine  produce  of 
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her  heart,  is  oving  rather  to  the  fashion  into  which 
ahe  has  allowed  herself  to  he  entangled. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I  am  fax 
from  denying  wholesale  the  statements  with  respect  to 
Jesuits  and  their  supposed  agents  which,  whether  on 
anonjrmous  or  on  other  authority,  Mrs.  Luke  has  intro- 
duced into  her  books.  It  is  quite  true  there  are  nuns 
who  have  thought  the  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  so 
good,  that  they  have  adopted  them,  so  iar  as  applicable, 
for  themselves.  Does  this  then  make' them  agents  of 
the  Jesuits  ?  If  I  find  your  system  of  farming  bo  good, 
that  I  adopt  it  on  my  own  farm,  do  I  thereby  lose  my 
liberty,  and  become  your  servant  ? 

But  there  are  also  some  few  convents  where  Jesuits 
have  consented,  for  particular  reasons,  to  make  an  ex- 
ception to  their  general  rule,  and  undertake  the  direction 
of  nuns.  What  then  ?  By  undertaking  their  direction 
is  meant  simply  becoming  their  confessors.  And  does 
Mrs.  Luke  really  imagine  that  a  confessor  has  any  right 
or  power  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  penitent  ?  or 
that  he  can  in  any  other  sense  direct  him  or  her  than 
that  in  which  her  own  medical  adviser  might  "  order" 
her  to  abstain  from  tea  or  coffee,  and  instead  of  these 
agreeable  potions,  to  swallow  an  equal  measure  of  Tur- 
key rhubarb,  or  of  hellebore  from  Anticyra  ? 

But  I  will  admit  more.  It  is  true  that  penitents  are 
now  and  then  desirous  of  making  vows  of  obedience  to 
their  confessors ;  and  that  of  course  tiiey  are  bound 
to  obey  absolutely,  »i  ali  things  not  con^ary  to  contci' 
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ence,  those  to  whose  direction  they  have  so,  by  their 
own  desire,  subjected  themselves.  This  however  is  a 
kind  of  superintendence  which  Jesuits,  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  Order^  object  peculiarly  to  undertake ; 
being  permitted  to  do  so  only  in  rare  cases,  as  when  it 
is  specially  desired  by  benefactors  who  cannot  well  be 
refused ;  and  even  then  the  obedience  is  not  to  the  Order, 
but  to  the  individaaly  and  just  what  it  would  have  been 
to  a  director  who  was  not  a  Jesuit. 

•Supposing  however,  in  any  such  exceptional  case, 
both  the  director  to  make  use  of  his  power  for  the  al- 
leged purposes  of  his  Order,  and  the  penitent  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  all  Jesuit  and  all  Catholic  teaching  as  not 
to  know  that  it  would  be  a  sin  against  God  to  tell  the 
most  venial  untruth  to  save  the  world,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  \ye  ready  to  utter  countless  falsehoods,  not  as 
other  people  utter  them,  for  worldly  ends,  but  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  God  and  gaining  heaven  ; — stq^positig 
all  this,  Mrs.  Luke  may  certainly  prepare  to  expect, 
and  doubtless  be  much  afraid  of  seeing,  some  rich  and 
pious  dowager,  like  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  oflfer 
herself  with  a  pair  of  false  whiskers  as  a  butler  ;  or  the 
eloquent  biographer  of  the  same  Saint,  the  illustrious 
Count  De  Montalembert  (for  he  too  has  been  said  to 
be  a  Jesuit),  or  even  (who  knows  ?)  the  renowned 
Dr.  Pusey  himself,  come  close-shaven  to  solicit  the 
office  of  nursing  her  little  Arnold, — and  all  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  at  Stonyhurst,  thence  to  be  transcribed, 
and  laid  up  among  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  a  correct 
record  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  her  quiet  household ! 
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THE   examination: — INSTRUCTIONS   ACCOMPANYING 

"  MARIE^S   WILL, 


Awaking  from  the  nigKt-mare  into  which  Mrs.  Luke 
and  her  domestic  Jesuits  had  thrown  us^  let  us  return 
to  her  husband  and  sister,  or  rather  allow  her  husband 
and  sister,  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  to 
return  from  Coblenz  to  us. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Tuesday  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  the  steamer  by  which  they  were  expected ;  and 
when  it  reached  Bonn, — which,  owing  to  the  morning 
fogs,  was  after  its  time, — went  on  board,  and  had  some 
minutes  conversation  with  them ;  after  which,  Mr.  Luke 
and  Miss  Thompson  having  promised,  when  they  had 
seen  their  friends  into  the  train  for  Elberfeld,  to  return 
by  railway  to  Bonn,  I  sprang  from  the  vessel  little 
more  than  in  time  to  avoid  being  myself  carried  on  to 
Cologne. 

To  have  been  so  borne  away  would  have  been  incon- 
venient; for  my  wife  and  I  had  been  summoned  for 
four  o'clock  as  witnesses  at  the  Uniersuchungshatis. 
We  attended  accordingly,  and  Mannheimer  acting  as 
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interpreter,  my  evidence  was  taken;  my  wife,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  same  room,  having  leave 
of  absence  during  part  of  the  time,  and  having  at  last 
to  be  put  oflF  till  the  Thursday. 

Owing  to  an  unexpected  delay,  it  was  not  till  late, 
nor  indeed  till  we  had  nearly  given  them  up,  that  wc 
had  the  pleasure,  with  Mrs.  D.  and  Fraulein  Susen,  of 
a  short  visit  from  Marie's  deceased  friends. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  them  for  a  longer  time ; 
and  on  this  occasion  a  conference  was  held  concerning 
the  publication  of  our  heroine's  additional  history, — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  events  which  had  happened  or 
been  discovered  since  "  The  Female  Jesuit  '*  had  been 
published. 

A  joint  work  was  then,  and  for  some  time  after,  our 
idea ;  and  although  for  the  present  nothing  was  settled 
as  to  plan,  my  wife  and  I  promised  to  draw  up  an 
accoimt  of  her  proceedings  with  us ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  besides  supplying  our  £dends  with  a  variety  of 
facts,  we  entrusted  to  their  care  the  more  important  of 
the  papers,  including  the  mysteriously  written  letters 
already  spoken  of. 

After  a  hasty  refection,  we  saw  them  off  by  the  train 
for  Cologne ;  whence  they  were  to  join  their  friends  at 
Elberfeld.  The  evening,  which  we  spent  quietly  at 
Captain  W.'s,  was  enlivened  by  Mrs.  Luke's  account, 
more  real  than  the  reality,  and  more  agreeable  than  the 
personal  presence,  of  the  pretended  "  Female  Jesuit*'. 

On  the  Thursday  afternoon  we  again  attended  the 
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UrUertuchungihaus ;  'where,  after  I  had  made  aa 
addition  to  my  previous  testimony,  my  wife's  was 
taken.  We  were  then  hastened  away,  in  order  that 
Marie  might  he  brought  without  meeting  us.  She  was 
brought  accordingly,  and  thence  committed  for  trial. 

It  was  in  the  Untersuchungahaut  on  the  Tuesday,  that, 
haying  brought  with  me  some  of  Marie's  papers,  I  in- 
spected for  the  first  time  the  Instructions  which,  to- 
gether with  her  Will,  she  had,  eight  months  before, 
committed  to  my  keeping ;  and  which,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  were  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
M'Neal.     This  document  is  as  follows. 

My  Dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

This  and  the  accompanying  document  will  only 
reach  you  in  the  event  of  my  decease.  You  are  already  aware 
thai  I  have  a  property  in  view,  though  not  in  actual  possession, 
and  which  property  I  have  the  right  and  power  to  will  to 
where  or  to  whom  I  please.  During  my  dangerous  illness 
last  winter  I  was  induced  to  make  a  Will,  and  having  no  rela- 
tions foi^whom  I  cared,  nor  any  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
of  much  benefit,  and  also  not  being  allowed  by  my  dear  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Duke  to  leave  either  them  or  their  children 
more  than  a  small  legacy,  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  my  money  to  Protestant  Institutions  and  So. 
cieties.  As  I  have  not  this  Will  in  my  possession,  I  cannot 
destroy  it ;  and  my  life  hanging  as  it  does  on  a  very  slender 
thread,  I  could  not  feel  happy  tUl  I  had  done  something  to 
annul  it.  In  case  Qod  should  see  fit  to  remove  me  before  I 
can  have  a  Will  in  detail  drawn  up  by  some  solicitor,  I  have 
thought  it  well,  by  the  advice  of  my  friend  Mr.  Seager,  to  write 
and  sign  the  accompanying  document,  leaving  my  money  at 
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your  disposal,  as  I  feel  such  entire  confidence  in  jonr  princi- 
ples and  honour  as  to  be  sure  that  you  will  consider  the  follow- 
ing instructions  as  binding  upon  you  to  carry  out  as  if  they 
were  given  legally.  Confiding  therefore  so  important  a  trust  to 
your  charge,  I  hope  you  will  in  every  transaction  deal  as  im- 
partially to  my  Protestant  friends  as  my  Catholic  ones.  I 
have  imposed  a  great  work  upon  you ;  but  it  will,  I  trust,  be 
some  remuneration  to  you  to  feel  and  know  that  it  is  one  of 
charity. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  tell  you  how  and 
where  my  property  lies.  I  am  a  shareholder  in  the  North 
Wales  Mining  Company,  which  Company  are  insolvent.  No 
dividend  will  be  paid  till  the  year  1 856.  My  debt  is  £9000 ;  for 
which  sum  I  may  probably  receive  £1500,  perhaps  less,  and 
perhaps  more.  I  could  sell  out  my  share  now,  and  take  the 
chance  of  loss  or  gain.  I  should  perhaps  get  about  £700  for 
it.  I  cannot  now  do  it  without  the  consent  of  my  guardian; 
which  consent  he  has  and  docs  firmly  withhold.  My  execu- 
tors, at  the  event  of  my  death,  can  then  act  as  they  think  best. 
The  next  is,  I  am  also  a  shareholder  of  the  Wrexham  Banking 
Company.  I  cannot  remember  to  what  amount,  but  it  may 
be  easily  ascertained.  The  assignees  are  now  paying 
regular  dividends,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay 
up  the  full  amount.  The  last  is  a  legacy  of  £4000,  left  me 
by  my  late  great  uncle  William  Biddulph  Taylor  Esq.,  of 
Grafton  Hall,  Cheshire,  which  becomes  mine  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  who  is  now  residing  with  mamma*s  brother,  the  Rev. 
C.  Taylor,  Rector  of  Aldford,  near  Chester.  The  full  particu- 
lars  will  be  found  amongst  my  papers.  Another  good  sum  of 
money  may  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  my  late  papa*s  surgical 
and  medical  books  with  case  and  instruments.  These  are  the 
only  eficcts  that  I  desire  to  be  sold. 

To  be  understood  more  clearly  I  will  put  all  the  names  of 
the  legatees  down  in  one  list,  after  mentioning  that^rt/,  and 
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a(ope  all  otheri,  mj  old  nuTBe  and  servant  be  thus  provided 
for:— -five  pounds  atmj  death  foi  mourning,  and  thirty  pounds 
a  year  for  life,  with  a  sum  at  her  decease  sufficient  to  bury 
her  in  the  vault  of  Bangor  Church,  tiie  banal  place  of  my 
dear  parents. 

Legateet. 

The  two  Executors  each  iifty  pounds  (free  of  duty). 

Arnold  Duke,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Duke,  Vicar  of  Over- 
ton, Flintshire,  five  hundred  pounds  (not  free). 

Osmund  Seager,  son  of  Charles  Seager,  M.  A.,  late  ot 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  two  hundred  pounds. 

Ignatius  Seager,  son  of  the  above,  three  hundred  pounds. 

Elizabeth  Pulteney  Noel  Thompson,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Thompson,  Poundsford  Park,  one  hundred  pounds. 

Elitabetfa  Nugent,  ward  of  the  late  Reverend  Francis 
Edgeworth,  Priest,  Brussels,  one  hundred  pounds. 

N.B.  This  money  shall  not  be  paid  over  to  anyone  taking 
care  of  this  child,  but  shall  be  used  at  your  discretion  in  any 
such  way  as  shall  best  promote  her  interests  in  life. 

To  the  Rev.  Mark  M'Neal  (yourself)  one  hundred  pounds. 
A  b-ibute  of  gratitude. 

To  Anna  Seager,  wife  of  Charles  Seager,  M.A.,  fifty  pounds 
(free).     For  a  piano. 

To  Jane  Randalls,  soon  to  be  Jane  Cunliffe,  daughter  of 
John  W.  Randalls,  Overton  Hall,  Flintshire,  one  hundred 
pounds. 

To  Emma  Holmes,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  0.  B.  Holmes, 
Frodsham,  twenty-five  pounds. 

N.B.  Miss  Holmes  Is  a  convert  and  resides  in  Abbey 
Square,  Chester. 

To  the  Chester  Infirmary,  fifty  pounds. 

To  the  Welch  Harpers'  aged  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund, 
ten  pounds. 
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My  books  and  case  to  Mr.  and  Mn.  Duke ;  out  of  whidi 
Miss  Randalls  shall  choose  any  fifty  books. 

Gold  watch  and  chain  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Duke. 

My  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  both  papa's  and  mamma's, 
as  well  as  my  own,  with  bed  and  table  linen,  glass,  and  china, 
I  leave  to  Anna  Seager  wife  of  Charles  Seager,  M.A. 

My  two  desks,  music,  and  miniature  likenesses  of  papa  and 
mamma,  to  Jane  Randalls. 

My  botanical  books,  specimens  and  instruments  to  Elizabeth 
M.  Randalls,  sister  of  the  above. 

My  jewels  and  other  odd  effects  I  leave  to  the  disposal  of 
Mrs.  Duke. 

My  silver  ink-stand  and  papa*s  military  ornaments,  viz., 
sword,  &c.,  to  John  W.  Randalls,  father  of  the  above. 

I  order  six  pounds  to  be  given  to  Mrs.  Duke,  to  purchase 
three  mourning  rings  for  my  cousins, — the  Rev.  G.  Bentley, 
Orange  Grove,  near  Bangor;  Harriet  Reyner  Gerwynne,  near 
March wiel ;  Eliza  Edwards,  Chester. 

The  residue  and  remainder  of  my  property  shall  be  applied 
to  the  following  uses. 

First,  a  hundred  pounds  shall  be  so  secured  that  the  in- 
terest shall  yearly  be  expended  in  providing  six  poor  families 
in  or  within  a  mile  of  Bangor,  Flintshire,  every  Christmas 
with  food,  clothing,  and  coals.   They  shall  be  Welch  people. 

A  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  stained  glass 
window  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  St.  John*s  Wood. 

A  hundred  pounds  to  the  Convent  in  Blandford  Square: 
this  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
orphans.  [Under  the  care  of  the  pious  Nuns  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  in  Blandford  Square,  are  a  Lying-in  Charity,  a  House 
of  Mercy,  and  Poor  Schools  ;  but  not  an  Orphanage.  J 

Fifty  pounds  to  the  Catholic  Church,  Wrexham. 

Fifty  pounds  to  be  given  at  one  or  different  times  to  some 
deserving  convert  or  converts. 
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Ten  ponada  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Chester. 

Twenty  pounds  to>he  given  at  your  discietion  to  the  Irish 
in  or  out  of  Ireland. 

The  rest  and  remainder  shall  be  applied,  if  possible,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Mission  in  or  within  eight  miles  of  Bangor: 
I  would  suggest  Ruthin,  Denbighshire ;  or  Marchwiel,  OTerlon, 
or  Mold :  to  the  support  of  which  Mission  all  the  remain- 
ing dividends  shall  be  applied.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  the 
money  mtut  be  devoted  to  the  Mission  of  North  Wales. 
The  principal  of  the  money  must  not  for  five  years  after  re- 
ceipt be  given  up  to  the  Welch  Mission,  unless  it  is  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  places  specified ;  but 
the  interest  alone  must  be  paid  over  for  the  time  specified  for 
the  good  of  the  general  Welch  Mission.  For  this  may  I  ask 
that  a  Mass  be  yearly  ofiered  up  on  the  anniversary  of  my 
death,  in  any  such  Church  or  Chapel  as  shall  be  benefitted  by 
this  legacy.  This  shall  be  one  of  the  stipulations  made  on 
the  payment  of  the  money. 

A  sum  of  five  pounds  yearly  shall  be  given  to  some  poor 
Mission  in  North  Wales  for  ten  years  after  my  decease  ;  for 
which  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Mass  [shall  ?]  be  offered  up 
for  the  good  of  my  soul  on  each  anniversary  of  ray  death. 

All  legacies  left  to  any  person  or  persons,  with  the  escep- 
tion  of  Elizabeth  Williams  and  the  Executors,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  £4000;  as  the  other  shall  be  entirely  and  eiclu- 
Btvely  devoted  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  If  any 
of  the  legatees  die  before  the  legacies  can  be  paid,  such 
share  or  shares  shall  fall  in  [to]  the  residue. 

All  legacies  must  be  paid  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
any  legacy  or  debts  due  to  me. 

Mrs.  Duke  and  Mrs.  Seager  will  each  receive  instiuctiona 
how  they  shall  each  dispose  of  my  clothes,  jewels,  &c.  All 
these  effects  are  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  Jane  Randalls. 

Am  this  ptper  will  never  come  into  your  bands  but  in  the 
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event  of  my  death,  I  feel  it  too  painful  a  thing,  now  that  I 
am  in  tolerable  health,  to  make  any  further  remarka,  than  thtt 
I  trust  you  will  remember  me  when  offering  up  the  Holj 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Do  all  you  can  to  proyide  lor  othen 
doing  the  same.  I  have  forgot  to  request  that  twenty  pomids 
be  given  for  Masses  to  be  said  for  me  directly  after  my  de- 
cease. 

When  removed  from  this  world,  I  shall  pray  for  yt>a :  so 
pray  for  me  in  return. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  which  eternity  alone 
can  repay, 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 
MARIE  LUCILLE   GARSIDE 

Bonn;  January  21«<,  1861. 

P.S.— This  and  the  Will  I  leave  in  charge  of  Mr.  Seagcr. 

I  would  add  that  if  it  shall  not  be  found  practicable  to 
establish  a  Mission  in  or  near  Bangor  at  the  end  of  five  years 
after  the  receipt  of  my  legacies  ficc,  then  such  money  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  Welch  Fund;  though  then  it  must  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  Counties  of  Denbighshire  and  Flint- 
shire. 

AUeratiam  and  additions  made  May  Srrf,  1851. 
The  death  of  my  Aunt  having  occurred  since  the  foregoing 
Instructions  were  made,  having  bequeathed  to  me  a  legacy  of 
£2000,  in  addition  to  the  £4000  left  to  me  by  her  late  husband, 
instead  of  the  foremcntioned  legacies  left  to  the  children  of 
Charles  Seager,  I  desire  them  each  to  have  the  sum  of  £500. 
Also  a  further  donation  of  £55  to  the  Orphan  School  in 
Blandford  Square,  London.  [See  above.]  Also  the  further 
sum  of  £200  for  the  furthering  of  Catholic  Missions  in  Lon- 
don.    Also  the  sum  of  £100  to  the  Jesuit  Mission,  Berkeley 
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Street,  [Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,]  London.  £10  to  the 
Aylesbury  Mission.  £10  to  the  Weedon  Barracks  Mission. 
£25  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Irish.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  sum  already  mentioned.  £10  more  to  the  Chester 
Mission. 

To  Maxy  Ann  Crapnell,  servant  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seager,  the 
sum  of  £20.  [When  recovering  from  the  desk-mania,  our 
heroine  expressed  her  wish,  without  mentioning  the  amount 
of  this  legacy,  that  Mr.  M'Neal  might  be  requested  to  add 
£10  to  it.] 

I  -was  glad  not  to  have  looked  at  this  letter  sooner  j 
as  Eome  of  the  bequests  might  have  left  me  in  a  di- 
lemma as  to  the  most  proper  course  to  take. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"  MARIE  "    IN    PKISON  :  — PENITENTIAL 
LKTTERS  AND   CONDUCT. 


We  must  now  attend  to  our  heroine*s  condition  in 
prison.  During  my  examination  on  the  Tuesday,  I 
learned  that  she  had  written  me  a  letter  on  the  Sun- 
day, but  that  it  was  contrary  to  rule  that  I  should  sec 
it  till  the  examination  was  over;  although  I  was  in- 
formed of  certain  articles  which  she  requested  might  be 
sent  her.  The  next  morning  I  saw  Mannheimer  at  die 
H6tel  de  Treves.  He  had  to  translate  this  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  authorities,  and  before  doing  so,  had 
come  to  read  it  over  with  Mr.  Luke.  The  latter  un- 
derstood that  my  not  seeing  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
form,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  his  giving  me  an 
idea  of  its  contents ;  which  he  did  accordingly. 

On  the  Friday  evening  Dr.  Wolter  and*  two  of  his 
brothers  were  with  us,  and  heard  a  part  of  Mrs.  Luke's 
book.  Dr.  Wolter,  if  he  had  not  already  both  pro- 
cured an  order,  and  been  to  see  Marie,  proposed  at 
all  events  to  see  her  the  next  morning. 

The  next  morning  I  called  at  the  prison  while  he 
was  there ;  and  my  wife  and  Miss  C.  came  also  with 
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the  things  Marie  had  requested^  as  well  as  some  others ; 
but  none  of  us  could  see  her  except  Doctor  "Wolter. 
I  received,  however,  the  letter  she  had  written  me, 
and  had  some  conversation  with  the  Doctor;  both 
then  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  during  the  follow- 
ing week. 

He  informed  me  of  the  very  penitent  frame  in  which, 
since  the  preceding  Saturday  evening,  when  she  had 
first  come  into  the  prison,  she  appeared  to  have  been ; 
and  also,  communicated  to  me,  according  to  her  desire, 
some  particulars  of  her  past  life,  which  she  had  told 
him  out  of  confession.  Of  these  part  were  confidential, 
not  intended  to  go  beyond  my  wife,  and  part  without 
such  limitation.  In  the  latter  there  was  nothing  of  im- 
portance, so  far  as  I  remember,  beyond  what  the  pub- 
lic already  knows.  She  would  have  preferred  (as  the 
following  letter  also  says)  to  make  her  confession  in  my 
presence,  had  it  been  lawful  for  a  prosecutor  or  witness 
to  see  a  prisoner  before  the  trial,  and  had  such  a  thing 
been  otherwise  practicable. 

The  letter  I  have  mentioned  is  as  follows : 

Sunday  [Sep,  14. 1851]. 
My  dear  Mr.  Seager, 

How  shall  I  address  you  ?  What  shall  I  say  to 
you  after  all  the  injury  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Bear  with  me, 
and  read  with  patience  the  few  lines  I  am  about  to  write. 

However  painful  and  dreadful  this  affair  may  be  to  bear,  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me. 
I  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it ;  and  I  pray  earnestly  to  submit 
humbly  to  His  chastisments,  however  severe  they  may  be. 
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He  has  visited  me  with  many  ;  but  they  have  all  £uled  to 
bring  roe  to  my  senses.  I  can  but  hope  and  praj  that  ay 
present  one  is  sent  in  mercy  to  effect  my  aool^s  salvatioii. 

I  wish  to  feci  my  sin  more  deeply  on  account  of  its  heiiioitf- 
ness  before  God ;  and  rather  than  dwell  upon  the  conse> 
quences  of  it  in  the  sight  of  man.  I  have  I  trust  made  t 
solemn  and  firm  resolution  to  give  myself  to  God,  and  to 
suffer  patiently  any  punishment  the  law  may  inflict  upon 
me,  as  a  just  penance  for  sins  of  the  blackest  kind. 

Let  me  appeal  to  your  feelings  as  a  Christian  to  aid  me  m 
this  intention  by  providing  me  with  some  religious  counsel 
and  instruction.  Let  me,  if  it  be  possible,  see  Dr.  Wolter;  as 
I  wish  to  make  an  honest  and  sincere  confession  of  my  whok 
life  ;  at  which,  if  it  is  possible,  1  should  like  you  to  be  pre- 
sent. May  1  beg  of  you  to  visit  me  once :  do  it  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  has  said,  **  When  I  was  in 
*'  prison  you  visited  me.'*  Have  compassion  upon  me,  as 
being  an  orphan  in  a  strange  land,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out home.  1  know  I  do  not  deserve  the  least  pity ;  but  I 
only  ask  you  to  pity  my  soul ;  which  I  know  you  value.  Yon 
may  still,  after  all  you  have  done,  be  the  instrument  in  God*ff 
hands  of  saving  me  from  utter  ruin. 

Though  I  have  commended  myself  to  the  will  of  God  and 
His  mercy,  it  is  not  wrong  for  me  to  throw  myself  upon  y<mr 
mercy.  Deal  as  mercifully  with  me  as  you  can  under  such 
aggravating  circumstances:  leave  me  not  to  perish  in  a 
foreign  prison.  Take  into  consideration  that  I  am  deprived 
of  the  help  an  English  trial  would  afford  me.  For  instance 
my  relations  would  no  doubt  come  to  my  assistance,  by  pro- 
curing me  bail  and  the  assistance  of  a  pleader ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difference  in  foreign  and  home  diet. 

Were  it  not  for  the  great  kindness  of  my  jailer,  my  com- 
panions would  be  those  of  the  most  depraved  and  lowest  kind. 
Oh  then,  rather  than  familiarise  me  with  such  impure  vices. 
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and  which  might  tend  to  plunge  me  headlong  into  hell, 
place  me  where  I  may  be  able  to  amend  my  life  and  repent 
of  my  evil  ways;  viz.  by  placing  me  in  some  convent  where 
I  should  be  Bhut  out  &om  the  woild,  and  at  the  same  time 
bave  the  pious  instruction,  as  well  as  good  example,  of  the 

nuna,    l"he  ■  of  ■■'  would,  I  feel  sure, 

receive  me  aa  a  penitent.  Oh !  act  the  part  of  the  good 
hermit  who  shut  up  St.  Thais  in  order  that  she  might  do 
penance  for  her  sins.  I  have  thought  so  much  about  her  all 
night  and  day;  and  have  often  uttered  her  prayer.  If  by 
doing  this  you  are  the  means  of  leading  me  to  devote  my 
whole  life  to  Ood,  the  mercy  you  extend  towards  me  for  the 
love  of  Ood,  will  not  be  loBt. 

If  it  is  your  firm  determination  to  exert  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law,  then  may  I  ask  you  slJU  to  do  the  same  for  me 
when  my  term  of  punishment  is  expired,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  outlive  its  close.  I  solemnly  before  God  pledge  myself  to 
remain  in  any  convent  till  you  permit  me  to  depart.  I  do 
not  ask  you  for  my  own  sake  to  have  mercy  upon  mc,  but  for 
my  soul'a  sake.  Shut  me  up,  if  you  will,  in  some  solitary 
room,  there  to  bewail  my  many  grievous  sins ;  but  do  not 
deprive  me  of  that  religious  inetruction  I  now  require ; 
which  would  be  the  case  [with  me]  if  left  to  linger  in  a 
priaon,  unaympathised  with,  none  caring  for  my  soul's  eternal 
welfare.  My  only  hope  is  now  by  a  new  life  to  prepare 
myself  for  heaven ;  as  I  can  never  again  enter  the  world. 

The  Protestant  Minister  came  to  see  me  this  morning  :  he 
preaches  in  the  prison.  He  speaks  English  very  well:  he  was 
very  kind.  I  told  him  that  I  must  see  a  Catholic  priest ;  for 
I  am  a  Catholic  now  in  heart,  and  have  determined  by  a  life  of 
penance  to  atone  as  far  aa  I  can  for  the  injury  I  have  done  to  it. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  for  the  loan  of  a  few  religious 
hooks  auiuble  to  my  condition  ?  Will  you  lend  me  "  Hell 
Opened  to  Chiistians"  for  a  few  days  i    Also  will  you  let  me 
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have  my  Missal  ?  also  my  German  Testament  and  Granmar? 
for  I  shall  want  something  to  do ;  as  I  nndentand  I  mmC 
stay  here  five  weeks  hefore  my  trial,  unless  jon  axe  moTed  to 
do  otherwise  with  me.  [I  had  no  power  whmterer  in  the 
matter.] 

It  is  my  determination  to  appeal  to  a  few  relations  to  refimd 
the  money  I  have  had  from  you ;  and  also  to  see  what  I  can 
do  for  Mr.  Luke.  [She  wrote  hoth  to  her  aunt  and  to  her 
brother ;  besides  which  my  wife  wrote  about  her,  though  not 
for  the  purpose  mentioned,  to  the  former ;  bat  no  answer 
ever  came.] 

Do  come  to  me  if  you  can,  in  order  that  I  may  confess  to 
you  my  great  wickedness,  and  receive  from  yon  once  noie 
the  counsel  you  have  so  many  times  given  me.  My  pride  is 
indeed  now  brought  down ;  Ood  grant  that  it  may  be  ill 
final  fall.  Pray  for  me ;  and  get  as  many  others  as  you  can 
to  pray  for  me ;  although  I  am  not  deserving  of  such  a  favofor: 
pray  that  I  may  be 'a  Mary  Magdalene  and  a  St.  Mary  of 

Egypt. 

The  Inspector  very  kindly  sent  me  a  little  dinner ;  but  I 
could  not  cat  it.  I  have  not  taken  anything  yet  but  a  little 
soup  my  jailer  gave  me,  and  a  small  bit  of  bread.  A  cup  of 
tea  would  be  a  great  charity  bestowed  upon  me  just  now. 

May  I  ask  for  my  crotchet  hooks,  cotton  wool,  and  crotchet 
books?  They  will  perhaps  be  the  means  of  employing  a 
small  portion  of  my  long  painful  day.  Oh  that  I  had  never 
been  bom  !  May  God  have  mercy  on  me,  and  pardon  all  mj 
sins.  He  has  been  very  good  to  me ;  infinitely  beyond  mj 
deserts.     Amidst  all  I  may  thank  Him  that  I  am  not  in  helL 

Do  let  me  have  a  priest,  please,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  lest 
God  should  cut  me  off  without  mercy ;  or  otherwise  that  the 
devil  should  make  my  heart  harder  than  it  now  is.  Do  let 
me  talk  with  you,  in  order  that  I  may  tell  you  of  the  progress 
of  my  sin.     I  don't  want  to  see  you  to  beg  off  being  pu- 
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nUhed.    No !  I  pray  to  do  Ood'a  will.    I  want  you  to  come 
to  me  as  a  servant  of  Ood. 

I  shall  write  to  my  brother  to-morrow.  I  made  this  morn- 
ing as  frank  a  confession  as  I  could.  I  had  no  adviser :  so 
1  hope  DO  advantage  will  be  taken  of  my  ignorance  and 
lonely  poution. 

What  ihall  I  say  to  poor  Mrs.  Seager,  after  my  cruel  con- 
duct towardg  her  ?  Aak  her  still  to  remember  me.  I  can 
only  think  of  her  with  tears  :  Mrs.  Luke  the  same. 

I  feel  thankful,  Mr.  Seager,  that  all  baa  now  come  out. 
After  all  I  have  done,  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  have  con- 
fidence in  what  I  say ;  but  a  day  will,  I  trust,  come  when  you 
will  have  proved  my  sincerity.  You  hare  a  daughter  of  your 
own  now  safe  in  heaven.  Rejoice  that  she  was  taken  before 
she  could  have  been  brought  into  such  a  position  as  mine. 
As  a  father  pity  me  as  one  without  either  father  or  mother. 
I  was  as  tenderly  reared  as  a  child  could  be. 

That  God  may  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  one  who 
.has  so  cruelly  imposed  upon  you  shall  through  life  he  my 
daUy  prayer,  as  well  as  for  others.  That  you  may  by  ex- 
tended mercy  be  the  means  of  rescuing  me  from  further 
guilt, — consequently  leading  me  into  the  paths  of  virtue — may 
Ood  in  mercy  grant  for  His  dear  Son's  sake.     Amen. 

I  am,  Your  ungrateful  and  wicked  servant, 
M.  OARSIDE. 

P. 8.^1  purpose  writing  to  Mr.  Luke  to-morrow. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  preceding  might  have  been 
her  valedictory  letter  to  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Kix  in  1848.  In 
that  remarkable  production  she  wrote,  before  either  her 
London  or  her  Continental  intrigue, 
"  this  time  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  could  not  be  possible 
"  for  mortal  to  feel  more  de^ljf,  or  rgmt  more  truly,  than  I 
OG 
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do.     If  it  were  possible  to  shed  tears  of  bloody  I  eoidd.    I 
feel  that  I  am,  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  the  most  sinfiil  and  nn- 
"  grateful  of  his  creatures.'* 

And  farther  on^ 

'^  I  cannot  thank  you  enough ;  but  my  fatare  actioiis  muit 
''  speak  what  I  now  feet  I  hope  what  is  past  will  be  for- 
''  given ;  and  let  this  letter  testily  against  me,  if  ever  I  know- 
**  ingly  and  wilfully  offend  again  for  the  fatare.  You  have 
''dear  children  of  your  own.  They  may  possibly  offend, 
'*  though  I  pray  they  never  will,  as  I  have  done :  yet  yon 
'^  ¥ri8h  they  might  meet  with  pardon  rather  than  Teprobation. 
My  making  or  ruin,  I  am  sensible,  for  the  fatare  lies  with 
you.  If  you  forgive,  you  may  save  a  soul  as  vrell  as  a  body 
from  misery;  and  I  hope  you  will  weigh  this  with  your 
usual  goodness  and  consideration.  What  is  now  past,  I 
'*  cannot  help ;  but  for  what  is  to  come,  I  do  promise,  if  Ood 
'^  gives  me  health  and  power,  and  prace^  that  my  actioni 
**  shall  testify  for  me,  how  much  I  bewail  my  past  offences." 

Is  the  letter  of  1851  to  have  a  similar  sequel  ? — God 
forbid ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  question  of  Marie's  responsibili- 
ties had  to  be  considered.  Independently  of  our  ex- 
penditure and  advances,  which  were  lost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  she  had  in  one  way  or  other  incurred  debts 
considerably  exceeding  in  value  the  contents  of  her 
room,  with  such  other  really  existing  property  as  passed 
for  hers. 

The  less  needy,  however,  of  her  creditors  haTiiig  in 
general  relinquished  their  claims,  this  property  was 
left  to  be  apportioned,  as  best  it  might,  by  Frau  Schul- 
ler,  assisted  by  our  advice. 
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Before  the  end  of  tlie  monUi,  I  wrote  to  the  P^re 
Boone  to  acquaint  him  with  the  sequel  of  Marie's  his- 
tory ;  which  the  fiiends  mentioned  above  had  already 
perhaps  carried  back  with  them  to  Brussels.  I  of 
course  requested  him  to  make  known  the  falsehood  of 
her  calumnies  to  all  who  through  our  instrumentality 
hod  heard  of  them. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  her  penitence,— on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  Sep.  25, 1  called  on  Dr.  Woiter, 
and  received  from  him  the  following  note,  written  in 
pencil,  for  my  wife. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Seaget, 

Ou  that  I  might  tell  you  of  the  peace  of  mind  and 
happiness  I  now  enjoy!  For  the  first  time  in  my  remem* 
brance  I  can  lie  down  happy.  I  hope  some  day  to  tell  you 
alL  I  shall  have  to  bless  and  praise  Qod  through  eternity 
for  the  day  that  brought  me  here.  I  cannot  ask  you  yet  to 
believe  my  sincerity :  Ood  will  in  His  own  good  time  make 
that  manifest.  I  have  now  offered  myself  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  God :  I  have  done  for  ever  with  the  empty  pleasures  of 
the  world.  I  know  you  must  ever  think  o!  me  with  pain ; 
but  still  one  thing  may  sweeten  the  bitter  cup, — that  you  have 
been  the  instruments  in  God's  hands  of  snatching  a  soul  from 
-  the  very  lowest  depths  of  hell.  When  yon  read  the  narrative 
I  purpose  by  Ood's  help  to  publish  to  the  world,  you  will 
then  learn  the  mystery  of  my  unparalleled  wickedness. 

When  you  think  of  me,  think  of  me  as  one  who  will 
through  life,  whether  in  prison  or  in  the  convent,  unite  her 
prayers  with  yours,  and  who  will  ever  entreat  Heaven  to 
shower  upon  you  and  yours  the  choicest  blessings. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  bar  of  justice  ;  but  after 
Og2 
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that  I  hope  to  see  you  once  more  before  retiring  for  erer 
from  a  world  from  which  I  long  to  fly. 

What  is  before  me,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  all 
will  be  well.     I  have  only  one  request  to  make  ;  and  that  is, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  allow  me  to  have  my  punishment  in 
the  prison  here,  not  in  Cologne ;  but  that  I  must  lesTe  to 
God.     What  a  providence  that  Dr.  Wolter  was  here  at  this 
time  :  it  was  God  that  sent  him.     Every  one  here  is  so  very 
kind  and  good  to  me.     My  jailer  is  quite  a  mother  to  me.    I 
shall  only  be  too  thankful  to  work  as  proposed,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted.    [It  had  been  proposed  that  she  should  work  for  her 
creditors:  they  did  not,  however,  bestir  themselves  in  the 
matter.]    I  suppose  Miss  C.  would  not  like  to  see   me.    I 
have  a  great  wish  to  see  her.     I  wish  to  thank  you  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me  :  God  alone  can  reward  yon.    God  bless 
you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  since  I  came  here.    *    ♦    * 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  persevere  to  the  end  :  then  we  shaU 
one  day  have  an  eternal  meeting  above.     Allow   the  dear 
children  to  pray  for  me.   Whenever  I  think  of  you  aU,  I  pray 
for  you. 

With  many  prayers  for  your  happiness, 

I  am.  Your  ungrateful,  but  truly  penitent, 

M.  GARSIDE. 

Bonn  Pruon,  Sunday  fnoming. 

Taking  this  note  together  with  Dr.  Wolter's  account 
of  the  writer,  it  seemed  difficult  not  to  believe  in  the 
penitence  thus  deeply  and  calmly  expressed;  and  we 
sent  her  word  through  him  how  much  satisfaction  we 
derived  from  the  bope  that  it  was  sincere. 

On  the  Saturday  the  Doctor  returned  to  his  duties  at 
Julich;  his  brother,  who  had  been  ordained  on  the 
20th,  and  who  was  not  finally  leaving  Bonn  till  a  fort- 
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night  later,  taking  spiritual  charge  of  our  heroine  during 
that  period. 

In  the  mean  time  her  temporal  comforta  secured,  tn 
one  way  or  other,  more  or  less  attention ;  the  interest 
she  succeeded  in  creating,  being  b£  usual,  not  un- 
fruitful. 

As  to  her  penitence,  certain  circumstances  of  which 
we  heard  seemed  but  ill  to  accord  with  what  her 
letters  professed ; — among  others,  that  she  appeared  to 
have  been  using  against  her  kind  jailer  something  of 
her  old  system  of  detraction,  in  order  to  protect  her- 
self with  Dr.  Wolter  or  his  brother  against  reports 
which  might  differ  from  her  own. 

We  heard,  too,  of  her  telling  a  respectable  young 
woman  who  spoke  English,  and  who  had  occasion  to 
come  to  the  prison,  that  the  toot  not  aware  why  the 
was  placed  &ere. 

She  did  not  imitate  the  culprit  who,  when  his  sove- 
reign was  visiting  the  place  of  bis  confinement,  and 
when  others  had  well  white-washed  the  causes  of  their 
imprisonment,  made  no  mystery  of  lus,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  dismissed  at  once ;  the  monarch  thinking  it 
unreasonable  that  so  sad  a  criminal  should  be  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  worthy  and  innocent  gentry  with  whom  the 
place  had  unfortunately  been  filled. 

I  thought  it  right,  however,  after  hearing  of  these 
circumstances,  to  put  Dr.  Wolter  on  his  guard: 
but  to  hare  so  sifted  the  allegations  against  her,  as 
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to  have  excluded  with  certainty  the  readj  plea  of  mis- 
take or  misunderstanding,  would  have  been  neither  easy 
nor  agreeable  ;  the  more  as  he  had  to  leaye  Bonn  the 
next  morning :  so  after  doing  what  he  could  with  re- 
spect to  one  suspicious  circumstance,  and  finding  (I 
think)  the  residt  substantially  in  her  fayour,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  as  it  was  the  general  question  of  her 
sincerity. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


Nothing  more  of  importance  occuired  till  Sunday  Oct. 
S6,  vhen  we  learned  that  the  trial  would  take  place  the 
next  Friday.  On  the  morrow  my  wife  and  myself  re- 
ceived official  citations  to  be  at  die  Landageriohi  (or 
Court-house)  at  half-past  nine  the  last  morning  in 
October. 

When  the  Friday  came,  we,  as  well  as  a  good  part  of 
the  English  residing  in  Bonn,  were  in  court  before  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings.  Marie  also  was 
there,  waiting  in  a  comer.  She  was  enveloped  in  her 
shawl;  and  to  an  unpractised  observer  might  have 
seemed  buried  in  meditation ;  but  in  reality  her  well 
managed  glances  informed  her  of  all  that  went  on. 

When  the  authorities  entered,  we  with  all  other  wit- 
nesses were  ordered  into  a  waiting-room  provided  on 
purpose.  We  were  better  off  than  those  who  were  with 
OS,  as  the  case  of  "  Mary  Garside*'  was  to  come  on 
first ;  and  we  had  only  to  exercise  our  patience  while 
she  was  being  questioned. 
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^Vhen  this  process  was  over,  I  was  called,  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  tahle  hehind  which  the  judges  were  sit- 
tingy  with  Marie  at  my  left  side,  and  Mawnhpimpr  as 
interpreter  on  my  right  Beyond  Marie,  and  to  tlie 
judges'  right,  the  substitute  of  the  Staats-Procwratofy 
or  local  attorney-general,  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table  ;  at  the  other  end,  I  think,  the  Court  Secretary, — 
an  older  gentleman  than  the  one  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  preliminary  proceedings. 

Mannheimer  had  already  admonished  me  to  be  brief; 
indeed  the  complicated  length  of  Marie's  imposture,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  time  which  interpreting  involved, 
made  it  necessary  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  the 
leading  points. 

When  I  had  done,  I  was  directed  to  sit  a  little  farther 
off,  and  my  wife  was  brought  in  and  examined ;  one 
or  two  further  questions  being  asked  me  during  the 
process.     When  this  was  over,  she  rejoined  me. 

Marie,  who  had  before  confessed  her  guilt,  was  then 
asked  whether  she  admitted  the  truth  of  our  evidence, 
and  at  once  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  officer  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  Stoats- 
ProcuratoTy  now  rose,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
public  interest  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  talent  our  heroine  had 
shewn,  and  which  he  naturally  regretted  had  not  been 
better  applied,  he  remarked  that  conversions  from  one 
faith  to  another  were  in  general  the  consequence  of 
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OTer-persuoBioiiB,  illusions,  raieiiig  of  hopes,  and  the 
like. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language 
to  follow  much  of  what  he  said ;  but  supposing  his  woids 
to  have  heen  correctly  observed  and  remembered  by  a 
friend  who  was  present,  he  must  have  been  under  a 
strange  delusion  as  to  the  cause  in  hand ;  as,  in  spite  of 
the  admitted  fact  that  Marie  was  already  a  professed  con- 
vert before»we  even  heard  of  her  name,  and  of  the  sub- 
stantially similar  state  of  the  case  as  regarded  the  Lukes, 
he  added,  that  were  this  not  the  case,  both  Mr.  Luke 
and  I  should  have  kept  our  money,  and  "  the  poor  girl" 
would  not  have  been  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  ac- 
cused. Rehgion,  however,  having  entered  into  the 
question,  he  should  ask  for  the  lowest  punishment  the 
law  allowed,  namely  three  months  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  fifty  thalers  (seven  pounds  ten  shillings.) 

This  sentence  was  awarded  accordingly ;  with  the 
exception  that,  Marie  having  stated  that  she  had  no 
means  of  paying  the  fine,  it  was  commuted  into  a  fourth 
month  of  imprisonment;  and  so  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated; she  retiring  into  her  comer,  till  the  officer 
who  was  in  charge  of  her  could  take  her  away, — ^per- 
haps when  more  were  ready.  We  and  our  friends 
withdrew  to  discuss  the  affair;  heartily  glad  that  it 
was  over,  and  that  she  had  received  a  part  at  least 
of  the  salutary  discipline  she  bad  rendered  so  desirable 
both  for  her  own  recovery  and  as  a  protection  to  the 
public. 
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She  had  requested^  in  accordance  with,  her  seooid 
letter,  that  her  sentence  might  be  undergone  in  Boon 
rather  than  in  Cologne ;  but  thia,  either  on  the  spot  or 
after  further  consideration,  was  refused. 

To  return  however  to  the  speech  of  the  public  prose- 

« 

cutor, — as  the  Lukes  did  but  receive  a  professed  convert 
who  voluntarily  offered  herself,  while,  so  far  as  we  weie 
concerned,  Marie  was  already  supposed  a  Catholic  whei 
she  entered  our  family,  being  received  firom  amosg 
other  Catholics  by  whom  she  represented  herself  si 
in  danger  of  being  cheated  and  scandalised,  and  pro» 
longing  her  sojourn  with  us  on  account  of  the  dinger 
she  made  it  appear  she  should  incur,  if  she  returned  to 
Wales,  of  sinning  against  her  own  conscience, — ^it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  for  the  most  fastidious  judge,  ex- 
cept of  course  on  the  principle  of  indifference  in  religioD, 
to  find  anything  to  which  he  could  with  reason  object 
More  difficult  still  would  it  be,  for  any  one  who  had 
mastered,  and  who  kept  in  view,  the  facts  of  the  case,^ 
which  however  this  functionary  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  done, — ^to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
manner  in  which  religion  had  entered  into  the  question 
was  a  valid  ground  for  lightening  the  sentence. 

If  however  the  punishment  which  was  awarded  has 
sufficed  to  bring  the  culprit  herself  to  true  repentance, 
we  at  least  should  be  far  from  wishing,  even  for  the 
sake  of  public  security,  that  it  had  been  more  severe. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sentence,  we 
could  but  admire  the  wisdom  and  liberality^  as  well  as 
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good  Bense,  of  the  Fnuaian  mode  of  dealing  with  cri* 
minal  cases. 

In  Prussia,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  injured  par- 
ties,  perhaps  forcing  them,  to  carry  on  for  the  puhhc 
good  prosecutions  in  which  they  have  no  greater  in- 
terest than  their  neighbours,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
more  unreasonable  to  make  them  bear  the  weight, 
hecaose  by  the  supposition  they  have  just  heen  seri- 
oosly  injured, — instead  of  this  paradoxical  course,  the 
public  authority  takes  these  prosecutions  into  its  own 
hands,  and  conducts  them  at  its  own  expense. 

Unsatisfactory,  however,  as  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence may  appear,  we  may  at  least  take  comfort  in  the 
progress  which  our  civil  courts  have  made  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  when  a  traveller  so  pro- 
verbially truthful  as  Mr,  Gulliver,  and  yet  bo  patriotic 
that  he  made  it  a  strict  point,  wherever  he  was  thrown, 
always  to  represent  English  institutions  in  the  most 
favourable  light  facts  would  at  all  admit,  was  yet 
obliged,  in  giving  his  friends  the  Houynhms  some 
account  of  our  laws,  to  mention  that  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  barristers  was  to  endeavour  to  prove 
their  dients  in  the  wrong,  in  order  thereby  to  gain  the 
heart  of  the  judge ;  who,  as  an  old  lawyer,  would  natu- 
rally sympathise  with  a  brother  delinquent. 

At  present,  I  suppose,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  wherever  religion  or  politics  do  not  interfere,  it  is 
rather  in  your  &vour,  than  against  you,  to  be  in  the 
right ;  indeed  the  dictum  attributed  to  Mr.  Crockford, 
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that  "  the  best  cause  in  the  best  hands  ^  -was  worth  Gnlj 
five  to  four  to  bet  upon,  may  be  considered  as  estab- 
lishing the  fact.  Why  mention  at  all  the  goodness  <^ 
the  cause,  if  it  was  not  his  opinion  that  the  merits  of 
the  case  had  at  least  some  connection  with  the  yerdict ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    VISIT   TO    UABIE   IN   PRISON. 

Eably  in  tlie  week  after  the  trial,  I  received  from 
Marie  the  following  earnest  supplication : 

Dear  Mr.  Seager, 

Won't  you  see  me  ?  Will  yoQ  not  shew  me  a  little 
of  the  same  mercy  as  you  wish  Ood  to  shew  to  you  ?  Guilty 
and  nndeserring  as  I  am  of  the  least  regard  from  my  Ood 
and  my  fellow-creatures,  yet  do  take  pity  on  me,  and  come  to 
see  me.  Reproach  me,  upbraid  me,  ^pealt  as  harshly  as  you 
will ;  but  only  let  me  see  you,  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  crave 
your  forgiveness.  If  you  refuse  me  this  boon,  then  I  will 
try  and  bear  it  with  humility  and  submission ;  though  it  is 
perhaps  the  wont  trial  of  all. 

The  thought  that  I  should  see  you  when  all  was  over,  as 
Dr.  Wolter  told  me  I  should,  has  been  my  comfort  in  many 
a  moment  of  bitterness  and  remorse.  For  the  love  of  that 
Saviour  who  delighted  in  mercy  when  here  below,  and  who 
will  reward  you  for  your  good  work,  visit  me.  Though  sunk 
as  low  as  earth  can  sink  me,  I  have  nevertheless  a  soul :  so 
have  pity  upon  that,  if  you  have  none  now  for  my  body.  God 
alone  knows  how  my  present  struggles  are  to  end.  Oh  may 
He  in  mercy  preserve  me  from  despair;  for  if  Satan  is 
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deceiving  me  by  a  delusive  hope  of  salvatioii,  tembk  indeed 
is  my  position.     Do  come !  leave  me  not  entirely. 

Poor  Mrs.  Seager !  has  she  no  pity  for  me  ?  Oh  may  God 
help  her  to  forgive  me ! 

I  am,  Yours  most  hambly, 

M.  GARSIDE. 

Monday, 

After  all  we  had  heard,  we  felt,  to  say  the  least,  but 
little  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  writer's  repent- 
ance. I  was  doubtful  what  to  do ;  but  in  any  case, 
thought  it  better  not  to  go  alone. 

On  the  Wednesday  it  was  arranged  that  my  wife  and 
Miss  C.  should  go  together ;  and  the  same  day  a  mes- 
sage was  left  at  the  prison,  that  Mrs.  Seager  would  call 
as  soon  as  she  could. 

We  had,  however,  to  remove  on  the  morrow  to  the 
rooms  in  Bonn  which  have  already  been  mentioned; 
and  Marie's  pecuniary  relations  with  our  hostess,  added 
to  a  wet  November  afternoon,  made  our  removal  even 
less  agreeable  than  such  migrations  generally  are. 

In  spite  of  the  situation  of  the  Baumschule, — in 
which,  however,  it  is  to  our  minds  surpassed  by  our 
present  residence  on  the  Cologne  Road, — ^we  quitted  it 
without  regret,  and  removed  for  the  winter  to  the 
Vierecksplatz.  The  hospitality  of  the  friends  who 
have  so  often  been  mentioned,  atoned  in  the  evening 
for  the  annoyances  of  the  day. 

On  the  morrow  we  were  told  that  Marie  had  been 
removed  to  Cologne ;    and  accordingly  the  promised 
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visit  was  not  attempted.  It  was  not  tUl  the  next  Tuesday 
we  learned  that  this  information  was  incorrect,  and  that 
our  heroine  waa  still  in  Bonn. 

The  same  afteraoon  my  wife  and  Miss  C.  went  to  see 
her.  In  place  of  the  fuller  account  which  the  former  has 
written  of  their  visit,  I  must  confine  myself,  as  in  other 
portions  of  this  Second  Fart,  to  the  leading  particulars. 

The  weather  was  in  accordance  with  their  mission, 
rainy  and  disagreeable.  They  were  received,  however, 
with  civility  by  the  matron ;  and  in  her  room  waited 
for  the  object  of  their  visit 

Presently  they  heard  a  little  scuffling  and  expostula- 
tion in  the  room  opposite;  which  was  soon  explained 
by  Marie's  appearing  for  an  instant,  and  then  returning 
to  hide  herself  within.  With  the  kind  assistance,  how- 
ever, of  the  matron,  she  came  out  again ;  and  making  a 
resolute  spring,  rushed  with  effusion  to  kiss  and 
embrace  my  wife ;  which  the  latter,  unwilling  by  such 
marks  of  affection  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fidence she  could  not  feel,  was  obl^ed  for  the  present  to 
decline.  Marie  gave  a  piercing  look,  threw  herself 
with  her  face  on  a  table  or  chest  of  drawers  near  her, 
and  gave  way  to  what  sounded  like  a  flood  of  tears. 

After  a  minute,  she  said  in  a  piteous  tone,  that  she 
only  wished  to  know  whether  we  forgave  her. 

"We  sent  full  pardon  by  Dr.  Wolter  the  moment 
"  you  requested  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  to  hear  it  myself;  and 
"  dien  I  should  be  able  to  suffer  anything." 
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She  received  of  courBe  a  renewed  asanraiioe;  to 
which  was  added  a  little  exhortation  and  encounge- 
ment;  Miss  C.  taking  part  in  the  conTersation.  She 
said  she  had  already  {alien  several  times ;  and  was  told 
she  mustn't  lose  courage;  as  under  the  circumstances 
that  was  to  be  expected. 

Changing  the  subject^  they  asked  about  her  familj. 
Her  father,  she  said,  had  property.  Miss  C.  inquired, 
^' Of  what  kind?"  and  was  answered,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  **  Some  houses." 

^  She  didn't  know  whether  her  brother  was  married 
'  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  was  rich ;  if  not,  he  was  most 
*  likely  poor.' 

'*  And  what  d'Jyou  think  of  doing  when  you  come 
"  out  of  prison?" 

"  I'm  willing  to  go  to  any  place  Mr.  Seager  thinks 
"  best  for  me." 

*'  Mr.  Seager",  my  wife  replied,  **  has  really  lost  so 
"  much  time  and  been  at  so  much  expense  on  your 
"  account,  that  I  hope  you'll  now  meet  with  other 
"  friends ;   for  I  don't  see  how  he  can  do   anything 


"  more." 


Oh  no ! "  said  Marie,  sobbing,  "  I  know  I  can't 
expect  more.     God  will  provide  for  me." 
In  the  conversation  which  followed,  Marie's  affairs, 

both  temporal  and  spiritual,  were  further  talked  over. 

Under  the  latter  head,  humility  and  quietness  were 

particularly  recommended. 

My  wife  having  called  her  attention  to  the  desir- 
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ablenesB  of  her  entering  for  the  present  as  little  as 
might  be  into  conversation,  on  account  of  the  great 
mistakes  she  would  be  liable  to  make,  she  raised 
herself  and  said  she  knew  there  had  been  many  untme 
things  said  of  her;  but  she  wished  to  bear  all  as  the 
just  punishment  of  her  great  sins. 

My  wife  mentioned  more  plainly  the  incorrect  repre- 
sentations we  had  heard  of,  and  in  particular  her  having 
■aid  to  the  young  woman  who  spoke  English,  that  she 
didn't  know  why  she  was  placed  there ; — Miss  C.  add- 
ing a  little  pertinent  reproof. 

Marie  sobbed  aloud,  and  lamented  her  case.  She 
had  scarcely  seen  the  yotmg  woman,  and  was  sure 
there  must  have  been  great  misapprehension. 

Then,  vehemently  raising  her  voice,  but  continuing 
still  the  whining  tone,  she  added, 

"But  I'll  call  the  matron:  she  knows  all:  I'll  call  her." 

In  vain  her  visitors  reminded  her  that  the  matron,  being 
ignorant  of  English,  could  prove  nothing  with  respect 
to  an  alleged  English  conversation :  Marie  was  deter- 
mined she  should  come :  and  hastened  away,  calling 
aloud  to  "  Frau  Butchen  "  as  she  went  along. 

Jfrau  Butchen  was  soon  found,  and  by  Marie 
triumphantly  brought  in,  with  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  the  hand  of  the  other  on  her  wrist.  The 
good  woman  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  or  do ;  and  in 
answer  to  our  heroine's  repeated  appeals,  could  oidy 
shake  her  head,  and,  with  tender  feeling,  declare  her 
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Miss  C.  begged  Marie  to  be  composed;  and  then 
said  in  German  to  the  matron,  "  Do  you  understand 
"  English  at  all  ? ''  ' 

"  Not  a  word." 

Even  this  did  not  sufEce  for  Marie.  Another  attempt, 
however,  having  been  equally  fruitless,  she  covered  her 
face  anew,  and  returned  to  her  original  position. 

She  had  of  course  failed  to  substantiate  her  contra- 
diction; but  she  had  gained  an  increase  of  sympathy 
from  the  matron ;  and  this  was  far  from  useless.  The 
latter  retired  in  silent  dignity  from  the  scene ;  and  my 
wife  and  Miss  C.  endeavoured  to  help  Marie  into  a 
more  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  But  she  was  hard  to 
appease :  still  she  was  ready,  she  said,  to  suffer  all  as 
she  deserved. 

Jly  wife  reminded  her  of  the  desire  she  had  ex- 
pressed of  making  a  personal  communication  to  us  with 
respect  to  her  former  life. 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  said,  "  I've  all  along  wished  and  de- 
termined to  expose  to  you  and  Mr.  Seager  my  sinful 

"  course ;  but ",  hesitating  and  glancing  at  Miss  C, 

"  I  can't  now." 

"  Oh !"  interrupted  Miss  C,  "  if  my  presence  is  any 
**  obstacle,  I'll  leave  the  room  at  once,  and  you  can  be 
*'  alone  with  Mrs.  Seager." 

My  wife  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  idea  of  a 
private  conference. 

Marie  caught  at  once  her  meaning,  and  said  to  her, 
"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  like  it  now." 
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*  No  ;•  she  said,  *  she  preferred  my  being  with  her.' 

Marie,  however,  made  no  secret  of  her  having  taken 
from  the  Abba's  house  the  missal  which  she  had  repre- 
sented as  given  her  by  Mr.  Luxmoore,  as  well  as  an- 
other book.  '  For  this,  and  much  more  for  her  calum- 
'  nies  against  her  good  and  kind  benefactor,  she  could 
*  never  atone.' 

"  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  about  the  money  and 

other  things  that  Mary  Ann  and  you  lost  ?" 

Oh  yes ;  I'll  tell  that :  I  took  Mary  Ann's  things ; 
"  and  mine  were  not  taken  at  all." 

"  And  the  watch  ?"  inquired  my  wife  fearfully ; 
"  she'd  be  extremely  glad  if  she  could  get  it  back." 

Marie,  as  if  rousing  herself  to  a  sense  of  the  present, 
replied  with  warmth,  "  No  ;  tluU  I  never  took :  I  know 
"  nothing  about  it.  I  had  more  feeling  than  to  do 
"  that." 

My  wife  knew  our  heroine  better  than  to  enter  far- 
ther into  the  question ;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  the  clock  struck 
four,  the  time  for  strangers  to  withdraw.  Marie  accom- 
panied my  wife  and  Miss  C.  to  the  door;  and  my  wife 
took  her  hand,  and  bade  her  adieu. 

At  that  moment  Miss  C.  made  some  observation 
which  caused  Marie  to  put  down  her  handkerchief; 
and  my  wife's  attention  being  less  drawn  off  than  when 
our  heroine  called  in  the  matron,  she  remarked,  to  her 
surprise,  that  there  was  little  of  the  alteration  of  ap- 
pearance usual  after  such  a  weeping  hour  as  she  had 
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had.  She  looked  paler  and  thinner  than  ^vrhen  she  left 
us;  but  her  eyes  seemed  dry  and  clear. 

'N^Tiile  Miss  C.  finished  her  conversatioii,  the  matron 
showed  my  wife  Marie's  room;  which  jfras  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
mass  of  confusion  which  had  greeted  her  eyes  when- 
ever she  had  entered  her  apartment  at  the  Baumschule. 

Our  heroine's  voice  was  in  the  mean  time  loud  and 
piteous ;  and  the  matron,  as  she  looked  at  my  wife, 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  sympathising  air. 

At  length  the  visitors  were  once  more  in  the  narrow 
street ;  and  found  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain,  with  the 
dusky  shades  of  evening,  even  more  in  accordance  with 
their  feelings,  than  before  they  entered  the  prison. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  marie"8  plans  : — her   removal  to 
cologne  : — fr^ulein  m. 

It  was  not  of  course  vitb  the  most  farourable  impres- 
sioa  of  the  depth  or  sincerity  of  Marie's  penitence  that 
my  wife  had  quitted  the  prison  ;  although  she  did  not 
as  yet  so  well  realise  the  imsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
appearances  presented,  as  when  she  had  quietly  recalled 
them,  and  more  fully  brought  them  before  her  mind. 

Although  what  she  said  to  Marie  with  respect  to  fur- 
ther help  was  not  of  necessity  to  be  taken  to  the  letter, 
it  of  course  excluded  the  idea  of  our  regarding  her  as 
any  longer  under  our  care ;  and  on  this  account  had 
apparently  a  considerable  inBuence  on  her  subsequent 
plans. 

It  was  important  for  these  that  she  should  know 
towards  what  quarter  or  quarters  to  direct  her  principal 
artillery.  She  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the 
most  of  the  two  opportunities  afforded  her,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  Lukes  might  feel  disposed  to  consider  them- 
selves as  still  her  protectors;  and  she  had  judged,  it 
would  seem,  that  her  chances  in  this  quarter  were  little 
worth  pursuing. 
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The  next  business  had  been  to  see  what  could  be 
done  with  us.  So  much  of  her  life  in  our  family  haying 
been  professedly  that  of  a  seriously  faulty  character, 
whom  we  were  to  do  our  best  to  amend,  it  was  not  im- 
possible we  might  still  regard  her  something  as  parents 
do  a  child  who  has  turned  out  badly  ;  and  that  if  she 
could  once  fully  satisfy  us  of  her  penitence,  our  interest 
in  her  might  be  as  great,  or  greater,  than  before.  My 
wife's  observation  was  suiEcient  to  decide  her  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  further  endeavours  with  us,  and  to 
direct  all  her  energies  towards  making  the  most  of 
Fraulein  M.  (already  mentioned  in  Chapter  II  of  this 
Part)  and  those  immediately  about  her. 

The  less  she  appeared  to  be  patronised  by  others,  the 
easier  it  would  be  to  work  on  the  compassion  of  these. 
To  appear  to  be  treated  tcith  harshness  by  her  former 
friends,  would  be  better  still.  Hence,  as  it  would  seem, 
her  excitement  when,  a  little  later,  the  speech  to  the 
young  woman  who  spoke  English  was  mentioned ;  her 
becoming  the  injured  person,  and  with  so  much  noise 
and  bustle  calling  in  the  matron  to  speak  to  the  innocence 
of  her  conversations  in  a  language  of  which,  as  Marie 
knew,  tliis  matron  was  altogether  ignorant. 

Acting  such  as  this  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  see 
through ;  but  absurdly  useless  for  its  ostensible  object 
as  her  passionate  appeal  was,  it  was  well  adapted  to  that 
of  raising  commiseration  in  the  minds  of  those  about 
her,  and  especially  of  Fraulein  M.; — ^who  would  of  course 
hear  of  the  cruel  calumny  which  had  been  beUeved  of 
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her,  and  how  ill  she  had  been  after  it  had  been  men- 
tioned to  her. 

Nor  ijB  it  impossible  that  this  appeal  might  also  be  a 
coavement  mode  of  punishing  Miss  C,  (on  whom, 
rather  than  on  my  vife,  she  subsequently  threw  the 
blame  of  hurting  her,)  by  making  her  appear  unfeeling, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  Fraulein  M. ;  whom  there  was 
reason  to  believe  she  had  before,  according  to  her  syste- 
matic plan,  sought  to  prejudice  against  her. 

Fraulein  M.,  it  must  be  understood,  had  long  been 
under  preparation  for  the  purpose  she  was  now  to 
serve.  Our  heroine,  though  taking  German  lessons 
at  home,  had  made  her  acquaintance  as  a  pupil  in  that 
language,  and  penetrating  her  kind  heart  and  ardent 
feelings,  had  readily  seen  that  she  might  one  day  be 
turned  to  account.  Accordingly,  she  had  used  aU  her 
art  to  worm  herself  into  her  affections ;  among  other 
means,  carefully  visiting  and  sitting  with  her  during  ill- 
ness ; — and  to  crown  the  whole,  had  stimulated  her  feel- 
ings with  direct  professions  of  an  ardent  and  devoted 
attachment  with  which  her  actions  seemed  fully  to  ac- 
cord. Then,  in  order  to  make  this  friendship  the  safer 
as  a  resource  in  case  of  difficulty  with  us,  she  kept  it  from 
us,  until  her  difference  with  Frau  Schiiller  was  the 
means  of  bringing  it  to  our  knowledge.  Could  she 
have  continued  to  the  end  to  conceal  it,  how  conve- 
nient might  such  a  friend  have  been  in  the  case  of  a 
eudden  alarm  which  might  render  a  hasty  departure 
necessary. 
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Things  however  had  turned  out  di£SsrentIj;  and 
Marie  had  had  to  play  her  cards  accordingly.  After  so 
important  a  change  of  residence,  it  was  clear  tliat  great 
caution  was  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  lady.  Fraa- 
lein  M.  had  known  little  of  her  failings  ;  and  it  was 
uncertain  how  she  had  been  affected  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  friend  whom  she  was  to  have  visited  in  North 
Wales,  and  by  whom  she  was  to  have  been  introduced 
to  the  elite  of  that  romantic  country,  had  been  dis- 
covered to  be  a  swindler,  and  as  such  was  safely  lodged 
in  prison. 

However  she  could  but  try,  and  after  some  time,  (I 
am  not  sure  whether  before  the  trial  or  after),  she 
ventured  a  note  conceived  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
humility. 

The  note  produced  a  call :  the  humility  was  repeated, 
now  of  course  in  action.  Fraulein  M.  had  to  raise  her 
out  of  it,  and  to  speak  appropriately  to  her. 

The  ice  was  broken  :  the  first  step  was  gained  ;  and 
Marie  was  mistress  of  the  ground. 

This  was  no  reason  for  losing  her  hold  on  us,  if  hold 
she  had ;  but  as  soon  as  she  found  she  had  no  such  hold 
as  could  affect  her  general  plans,  she  felt  the  importance 
of  turning  all  to  account  by  letting  Fraulein  M.  see  that 
her  goodness  was  now  her  only  support ;  and  she  had 
magnetism  enough  to  make  this  consideration  tell  power- 
fully on  the  feeling  heart  of  her  kind  and  ardent  friend. 

Having  learnt  however  that  Marie  was  still  desirous  or 
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willing  to  make  a  private  communicatioii  to  us,  I  thought 
it  right  to  give  her  the  opportunity  as  soon  as  possible. 

Accordingly  we  called  the  next  afternoon ;  but  found 
we  were  too  late  in  the  day.  The  following  morning 
we  tried  again  ;  but  were  told  that  Marie  had  been  bo 
unwell  since  the  preceding  visit,  that  she  could  see  no 
one  at  present. 

The  next  day  we  were  informed  of  her  removal  the 
same  morning  to  Cologne.  Fraulein  M.,  as  we  subse- 
quently learned,  had  obtained  as  a  iavour  that  she  should 
be  sent  by  railway  instead  of  in  the  prison  van  ;  herself 
charitably  paying  the  fares  both  for  Marie  and  for  the 
special  guard  whom  it  became  necessary  to  send  with 
her. 

Having  understood  subsequently  that  Fraulein  M. 
(who,  the  reader  must  understand,  was  a  Protestant,  hut 
did  not  interfere  with  our  heroine's  religion)  was  under 
an  unfavourable  impression  with  regard  both  to  the 
Oherpfarrer  and  to  myself,  in  consequence  of  our  not 
having  called  on  Marie,  as  well  as  displeased  with  the 
call  which  had  been  made  by  my  wife  and  Miss  C, 
in  consequence  more  particularly  of  Miss  C.'s  obser- 
vations ;  and  having  reason  to  fear  that  Marie  had 
misrepresented  facts,  and  was  taking  mischievous  ad- 
vantage of  her  friend's  kindness,  I  called  on  Fraulein 

E ,  a  friend  of  hers  whom  I  had  met,  and  gave  her 

a  correct  account  of  the  matters  in  question ;  expressing 
also  my  opinion  as  to  the  great  necessity  of  caution, 
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and  especially  of  being  on  one's  ^uard  against  Mane's 
artful  mode  of  insinuating  calumny. 

As  to  the  Oberpfarrer,  I  was  satisfied  from  what  1 
had  heard  him  say,  that  he  did  not  think  a  visit  from 
himself  to  Marie  was  expedient,  especially  until  there 
were  safer  groimds  for  believing  in  her  penitence.  Ai 
regarded  myself, — besides  the  efforts  I  had  actually 
made  to  sec  her,  she  had  long  since  been  assured  through 
Dr.  Wolter  of  our  forgiveness ;  of  which,  indeed,  she 
had  never  had  cause  to  doubt.  She  had  known,  too,  that 
I  should  have  come  with  him  to  see  her,  had  I  been 
allowed. 

Fraulein  £.,  after  hearing  what  I  had  to  say, recounted 
in  turn  what  she  had  learnt  from  Miss  M.  with  respect 
to  Marie.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  latter  had 
always  spoken  well  of  us ;  although  she  had  certainly 
felt  it  hard  that  she  had  neither  seen  the  Oberpfarrer, 
nor  had  a  visit  from  my  wife  nor  myself  till  so  many 
days  after  the  trial,  and  even  then  had  seen  only  my 
wife.  Miss  C.'s  observations,  too,  she  regarded  as  too 
severe  for  one  in  her  present  unhappy  state. 

In  answer,  I  gave  some  further  explanations  with 
regard  both  to  Miss  C.  and  ourselves ;  and  Fraulein  E. 
promised  she  would  repeat  to  her  friend  what  I  had 
said.  She  would  also  convey  my  cautions,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  the  extreme  art  with  which  Marie 
was  able  under  the  most  innocent  appearances  to  insi- 
nuate unfavourable  impressions ;  for  I  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  on  this  head.  As  to  her  penitence  in  general, 
it  appeared  from  Fraulein's  E.'s  accoimt,  that  her  friend 
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was  already  pretty  well  on  her  guard;  but  she  would 
not  neglect  to  repeat  what  I  liad  said. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Advent  Sunday  I  was  favoured 
with  a  call  from  Fraulein  M.  herself;  and  from  her 
heard  more  fully  what  I  had  already  leamt  &om  her 
iiriend ;  together  with  some  account  of  her  own  con- 
duct and  motives  with  respect  to  Marie ;  of  which  the 
more  important  particulars  have  heen  given  above. 
She  Baid  that  Marie  had  always  spoken  with  praise  of 
ta,  and  (I  think)  of  her  benefactors  in  general ;  and 
altogether,  it  appeared  from  her  account,  that  whatever 
one  might  think  of  her  strange  and  subtle  secret  influ- 
ence, there  had  at  least  been  nothing  tangible  to  the 
contrary. 

The  enthusiastic  ardour  with  which  Fraulein  M.  had 
undertaken  the  mission  of  reclaiming  her,  was  a  feeling 
which  I  could  but  much  admire;  and  I  could  only 
hope  that  her  means  might  be  directed  with  prudence, 
and  that  in  the  end  at  least  God  might  grant  what  His 
grace  alone  could  effect. 

We  had  thought  of  going  to  Cologne  in  order  to  hear 
what  else  our  heroine  had  to  say;  but  Fraulein  M. 
thought  it  better  to  let  the  matter  drop ;  as  Marie  had 
now  made  up  her  mind  to  the  idea  of  not  seeing  us 
again  for  the  present,  and  hoped  to  do  so  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  when  she  had  better  satisfied  us  of  the 
reality  of  her  penitence.  Any  further  communications  it 
would  be  better,  Fraulein  M.  thought,  to  postpone  till 
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then ;  the  more  as  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  permi)Bioi 
for  an  interview,  and  she  had  been  able  herself  to  see 
her  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  through  a  grating ;  an 
official  person  being  present,  and  requiring  every  thing, 
until  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conversation,  to  be 
interpreted. 

I  thought  it  right  to  call  Fraulein  M/s  attentions 
the  fact  of  the  change  in  Marie's  desire  of  seeing  us 
having  dated  exactly  from  my  wife's  observation  with 
respect  to  temporal  assistance;  but  as  the  reasons  as- 
signed were  at  least  specious,  and  it  was  impossible  (as 
in  so  much  else  that  concerned  Marie)  to  prove  then 
unreal,  the  question  could  only  be  left  to  herself;  and 
having  done  what  seemed  sufficient  in  the  way  of 
making  the  attempt,  we  were  far  from  sorry  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  going  to  Cologne,  and 
procuring  an  interview ;  the  more  as  we  had  to  leave 
for  England  in  a  few  days,  and  there  seemed  also  but 
little  chance  that,  if  Marie  did  communicate  anything 
of  importance,  and  which  one  could  suppose  true,  she 
would  do  so  otherwise  than  confidentially. 

As  regarded  her  new  mode  of  life,  it  was  of  a  verr 
difierent  kind  from  her  easy  confinement  at  Bonn ;  in- 
deed it  was  of  so  hard  a  character,  that  in  Fraulein  M.'s 
opinion  it  was  the  utmost  her  constitution  could  endure. 

However  much  one  might  feel  for  the  contrast  between 
the  Baumschule  and  the  penal  system  of  the  prison  at 
Cologne,  it  was  impossible,  even  for  her  own  sake,  to 
wish  her  released,  or  even  for  the  curtaihnent  of  her 
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time.  If  she  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  could  certainly 
be  hoped  for  odIj  hj  some  such  discipline  as  this; 
■which  might  possibly  bring  ber  to  ber  senses. 

Before  leaving  Bonn,  I  called  on  Fraulcin  M.,  and 
found  her  in  trouble  because  the  nuns  who  had  promised 
to  give  Marie  a  refuge  at  the  expiration  of  bet  sentence, 
had  been  led  to  change  their  mind,  and  had  written  to 
say  they  could  not  take  her  in.  This  she  thought 
was  owing  to  the  interference  of  some  one ;  and  consi- 
dering tbc  feeling  we  had  heard  expressed  with  respect 
to  the  danger  of  such  a  person's  being  admitted  into  a 
convent,  the  supposition  did  not  appear  unlikely.  I 
could  only  remind  her,  therefore,  that  different  per- 
sons might  naturally  take  different  views  of  what  was 
right  in  so  singular  a  case,  in  which  God  alone  knew 
what  was  best. 

Her  zeal,  however,  was  so  earnest,  that  she  told  me 
her  mother  and  she  had  agreed,  if  no  other  plan  was 
practicable,  to  take  Marie,  when  she  came  out  of  prison, 
into  their  own  house.  Such  earnestness  I  could  but 
commend ;  and  encouraging  her  to  bear  charitably  any 
opposition  she  might  meet  with,  and  to  trust  to  God  for 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  matter,  I  took  my  leave. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONTINUATION   OF   MARIE's    HISTORY. 

The   same    evening,   Dec.    10,  we  left   for    London; 
where,  besides  other  business,  we  had  to  arrange  widi 
the  Lukes  about  the  publication   of  our    portion  of 
Marie's  liistory.     At  first  our  idea  was  to  give  in  one 
volume  both   the  discoveries  which   had    been   made 
since  the  publication  of  "  The  Female  Jesuit "   with 
respect  to  Marie's  previous  life,  and  the  new  matter 
she  had  herself  added,  but  eventually  it  was  thought 
best  that  our  episode,  the   most   considerable    in  her 
history,  should  make  a  separate  Work ;  and  the  various 
matters  collected  by  the  Lukes  form  a  *'  Sequel  to  the 
Female  Jesuit",  to  be  brought  out  first,  and  prepare 
the  public  for  the  reception  of   the  present  volume. 
With  the  circumstances  which  have  prevented  this  vo- 
lume from  appearing  as  soon  as  it  was  originally  hoped 
it  would,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  the  reader. 

During  our  residence  in  London,  where  we  were 
detained  upwards  of  six  months,  my  wife  corresponded 
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frequently  with  Sirs.  D. ;  irom  ■whom  she  learned  from 
time  to  time  what  little  was  known  in  Bonn  concerning 
Marie. 

Among  the  first  things  mentioned  was  the  report  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  some  persons  gifted  with 
more  charity  than  prudence,  to  memorialise  the  Queen 
of  Pruesia  in  favour  of  a  diminution  of  her  sentence. 
This  was  naturally  thought  very  objectionable,  both 
on  her  own  account,  and  on  that  of  the  public ;  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  it  was  resolved,  by 
means  of  a  counter-application  through  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  and  a  representation  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  to  defeat,  if  possible,  any  such  attempt. 

For  this  purpose,  after  a  previous  note  from  Mr. 
Luke,  he  and  I  were  to  have  done  ourselves  the  honour, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  of  calling  together  on  His  Ex- 
cellency. Indisposition  prevented  my  doing  so ;  but 
Mr,  Luke  called  alone,  and  was  received  with  great 
affability  by  the  learned  Chevalier;  who  promised  to 
mention  the  application  in  his  next  despatch,  as  well  as 
to  forward  to  the  Queen  of  Frussia  a  copy  of  "  The 
Female  Jesuit",  together  with  a  brief  statement,  to  be 
drawn  up  by  me,  of  the  Continental  portion  of  Marie's 
history. 

In  the  statement  which,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  I 
had  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  his  Excellency, — after 
a  brief  summary  of  her  history  with  the  Abb6  and 
ourselves,  I  noticed  the  danger  to  society,  both  from 
her  general  character,  and  in  particular  from  her  hate- 
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ful  system  of  caliunny,  accompanied  as  it  was  in& 
^  arts  of  persuasion  against  which  few^  even  of  those 
'  who  were  fully  aware  of  her  wickedness,  seemed  to 
'  be  proof,  when  really  subjected  to  their  force*. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  supposition  that  she  was  nn- 
cerely  penitent,  and  therefore  no  longer  dangerous; 
with  respect  to  which, — after  premising,  that,  *  in  the 
'  case  of  a  person  who  with  consummate   and  almost 

*  supernatural  powers  of  hypocrisy,  had  been  makiiig 
'  use  for  years  of  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  religion 
'  for  the  basest  and  most  wicked  ends,  the  proo&  ought 
'  to  be  unusually  strong,  which,  at  a  time  when  the  cha- 

*  ractcr  of  a  penitent  was  the  only  one  it  was  her  in- 

*  terest  to  assume,  were  to  establish  the  sincerity  of 

*  her  repentance', — I  stated  that  what  we  had  been  able 
to  learn  of  her  goings  on  since  her  apprehension, '  left 
t  on  our  minds  unhappily,  the  impression  rather  of 
^  the  possibility,  than  of  the  probtMHty,  of  her  peni- 
'  tence  being  sincere.'     I  then  proceeded  to  say : 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  sny 
sympathy  which, — in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  whom  the 
character  of  the  serpent  is  so  unnaturally  developed,  and  that 
too  with  an  amount  of  subtlety  which  it  is  so  difficult,  to  say 
the  least,  to  guard  against, — any  sympathy  which  in  the 
case  of  such  a  person  would  aim  at  hastening  her  return  into 
society,  and  shortening  a  discipline  which  (so  far  as  hope  can 
be  entertained)  would  seem  to  present  the  best  chance  of  her 
ultimate  amendment,  must  certainly  be  of  a  character  more 
than  usually  morbid ;  whether  proceeding  from  an  adoration 
of  talent  extending  even  to  the  diabolic,  or  from  a  perversion 
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of  chivalry  which  would  confound  in  a  commox^  interest  the 
worth  and  the  haseness  of  the  female  sex. 

I  added  that  in  the  case  under  consideration  such 
sympatliy  would  be  so  mucli  the  more  misplaced^  be- 
cause it  was  to  accidental  circumstances,  in  reality,  that 
she  was  indebted  for  the  lightness  of  the  sentence  she 
was  then  undergoing.  This  I  shewed,  first  from  the 
fact  that  the  court  by  which  she  was  tried  was  able 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  fraction  only  of  her  crimes 
(some  of  which  I  particularised,  among  others  referring 
to  Mr.  Luke  for  the  heartless  plunder  mentioned,  in 
Chap.  XX.  of  **  The  Sequel"), — and  secondly,  from  the 
mistake  into  which  the  substitute  of  the  StacUs-procu- 
rotor  had  fallen;  and  then  left  the  question  for  con- 
sideration. 

Of  this  statement  His  Excellency  did  me  the  honour 
on  the  following  day  to  acknowledge  the  receipt ;  and 
in  doing  so  to  inform  me  that  he  had  taken  steps  to 
make  a  report  in  the  proper  quarter  in  Berlin. 

Whether  or  not  any  such  application  as  had  been 
talked  of  was  really  made,  we  never  heard ;  but  at  all 
events  Marie  staid  her  full  time  in  Cologne  prison; 
and  Fraulein  M.  having  in  the  mean  while  prevailed 
on  a  convent  to  take  charge  of  her,  she  was  happily 
kept,  so  far  as  we  imderstood,  out  of  mischief:  indeed 
what  we  heard  of  her  in  the  one  or  two  communications 
in  which  she  was  subsequently  mentioned,  was  rather 
her  remarkable  goodness,  united  with  a  skill  in  lady's 
work,  which  made  her  so  valuable,  that  she  was  said 

I  I 
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even  to  be  lent  by  one  convent  to  another.  We  heard 
too,  not  merely  of  her  having  become  a  sort  of  saint, 
but  even  of  her  being  compared  to  a  martyr  ;  and  we 
wondered  whether,  after  the  old  fashion,  we  were  the 
unhappy  persecutors,  the  more  as  we  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  learning  that '  she  quite  forgave  us'. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Wb  have  now  given  as  we  have  been  able  Marie's 
history  &om  June  28,  1850,  when  she  was  shipped 
from  London,  to  the  second  anniversary  of  that  day, 
when  we  ourselves  returned  to  Bonn ; — f^ether  with 
the  leading  particulars  of  her  previous  life,  both  real  and 
alleged.  We  have  also,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require, 
examined  as  we  could  some  of  the  principal  questions 
and  difficulties  to  which  so  singular  a  narrative  will 
naturally  give  rise. 

There  remain,  however,  two  points  to  which,  had 
space  allowed,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
before  concluding  ;  but  for  which,  as  it  is,  a  few  words 
must  suffice. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  facility  with  which  it  has 
been  supposed  that  our  heroine,  even  after  she  was 
far  gone  in  evil  ways,  might  have  lived  by  the  honest 
exercise  of  her  talents.  On  this  point,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  said  in  Chapter  XVI  and  else- 
where, I  shall  now  merely  remark,  that  had  there  been 
no  other  difficulty  in  her  way,  still,  as  she  could  not 
ii2 
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reasonably  hope,  so  long  as  she  was  determined  to  con- 
ceal the  pasty  to  procure  a  livelihood  of  any  kind 
without  being  prepared  for  habitual  lying,  it  was  littk 
likely  that  a  person  in  her  moral  condition  would  pre- 
fer a  life  of  labour  and  visible  subjection  to  one  of  esse 
and  apparent  independence,  with  no  more  flnitn^ting 
ground  of  preference  than  the  satisfaction  of  sinning, 
however  willfully  and  deliberately,  yet  in  a  less  degree. 
The  other  point  was  the  indifference  which  at  tlie 
exposure  and  breaking  up  of  her  plots  our  heroine  was 
presently  able  to  assume.  In  the  absence  of  space  hr 
a  fuller  consideration  of  this  feature  of  her  character,  it 
may  be  observed,  first,  that  stoicism  was  the  most  natural 
result  of  her  absorbing  desire  of  being  an  object  of  at- 
tention. This  and  penitence  were,  in  fact,  the  only 
courses  by  which,  under  such  circumstances,  she  could 
hope  to  be  remarkable ;  and  the  former  of  these  was 
the  best  preparation  for  the  latter;  which,  in  case  of 
its  being  found  politic  to  adopt  it,  would  appear  the 
more  real  for  not  coming  on  directly  it  could  serve 
her  temporal  interests,  and  the  more  striking  when 
observed  in  one  who  had  been  so  heroically  indifferent 
to  mere  outward  evils.  Secondly,  she  might  find, 
in  her  way,  no  small  consolation  for  her  thoughts  in 
the  employment  of  planning  her  next  intrigue,  and 
endeavouring  to  be  equal  to  all  occasions. 

It  remains  but  to  add  the  little  we  have  since  learned 
with  regard  to  her  manner  of  life  since  the  expiration 
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of  her  sentence,  and  to  consider  briefly  the  present  po- 
sition of  the  most  important  queBtion  of  all, — that  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her  alleged  penitence. 

In  September  1852  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  same  Mr.  Wolter,  (for  there  are  two  brothers 
Priests,  besides  the  Doctor,)  who  had  spiritual  charge 
of  her  during  a  part  of  the  preceding  autunm.  From 
him  we  learned  in  substance  that  the  above-mentioned 
highly  coloured  reports  about  her  were  unfounded  ex- 
aggerations ;  but  that  in  reality,  although  he  thought 
one  ought  to  be  constantly  on  one's  guard ; — and  of  this 
he  continually  reminded  his  brother,  who  was  still  her 
spiritual  director, — her  conduct,  so  iar  as  he  was  aware, 
had  been  correct  since  her  sojourn  at  Cologne,  and 
that  there  appeared  reason  to  hope,  that  her  alleged  re- 
pentance was  real.     God  grant  this  may  be  true ! 

The  place  of  her  retreat  ts  at  present  with  great  pru- 
dence kept  secret ;  as  nothing  could  more  hinder 
her  spiritual  improvement  than  such  visits  as  a  morbid 
curiosity  might  possibly  lead  some  to  pay  her.  An  in- 
dustrious and  quiet  life,  out  of  the  reach  of  observa- 
tion, and  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  pious 
and  charitable  souls,  -is  certainly  the  fittest  for  a  real 
penitent  in  a  case  like  hers ;  uid  even  supposing  her 
penitence  not  to  be  real,  &  life  of  this  kind  would  at 
least  be  more  likely  than  one  of  bustle  and  excitement 
to  assist  in  opening  her  eyes  to  the  infinite  superiority, 
even  as  regarded  her  own  interest,  of  virtue  over  vice, 
and  so  leading  her  in  the  end,  with  God's  grace,  to  re- 
e  the  one,  and  hold  in  sincerity  to  the  other. 
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As  to  the  question  itself  of  the  reality  or  non-realitj 
of  her  penitence,  it  belongs  not  to  man  to  decide  abso- 
lutely. Stilly  as  it  is  our  duty  to  guards  and  to  help  one 
another  to  guard,  against  danger,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  question ;  in  order  to  avoid 
alike  an  uncharitable  severity,  and  that  &cility  of 
belief  which  assists  the  impostor  in  his  firauds. 

That  Marie  had  not  repented  after  the  manner  of  s 
saint,  so  long  at  least  as  she  remained  in  the  prison  at 
Bonn,  seemed  clear  enough ;  since,  except  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  rgecting  evidence  at  pleasure^  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  satisfieu^tory  solution  of  appearances  which 
might  be  consistent  with  her  having  repented  at  alL 

It  seemed  fair,  however,  not  merely  to  allow  some- 
thing for  misapprehension  of  expressions  or  facts,  but 
also  to  remember,  that  apart  from  miraculous  conver- 
sions or  extraordinary  graces,  the  immediate  ex- 
tinction of  inveterate  bad  habits  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected ;  and  Marie,  by  the  length  of  her  practice, 
having  made  deceit  a  sort  of  second  nature,  it  was  un- 
just, on  the  mere  ground  that  this  nature  still  produced 
some  of  its  fruits,  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  her  professed 
change.  Are  not,  on  the  contrary,  too  many  of  us  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  plea,  that  not  merely  some 
considerable  entanglement  with  old  habits,  but  further, 
direct,  and  perhaps  not  imfrequent,  relapses  into  former 
crimes,  are  no  proof,  either  that  preceding  repentance  is 
not,  however  imperfect,  yet  sincere,  or  that  a  warfare 
has  not  already  commenced,  which  God  in  the  end  will 
crown  with  perfect  victory  ? 
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The  difficulty,  towever,  of  feeling  confidence  that 
tlu8  was  the  case  with  Marie  arose  partly  &om  her 
prerioufl  hypocrisy  and  false  professions  of  repentance, 
and  partly  irom  the  fact  that,  however  sincere  her  peni- 
tence might  in  reality  be,  her  temporal  interests  seemed 
to  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  appearances.  It  was 
clear  that,  however  unchanged  her  mind  might  be,  the 
appearance  of  penitence  must,  according  to  her  pre- 
ceding views  of  things,  be  not  merely  the  best,  but  the 
only  policy  she  could  now  pursue.  It  was  difficult,  then, 
to  regard  as  proof  of  a  change  of  principle,  her  havii^ 
made  just  that  change  in  her  outward  course,  which 
not  to  have  made  would  have  proved  her  to  be  no  longer 
the  same  person. 

True  she  subjected  herself  to  some  considerable 
amount  of  penance ;  but  she  had  perhaps  put  herself  to 
little  less  punishment  on  account  of  illnesses  which  are 
known  to  have  been  feigned.  It  had  always  been  her 
aim,  and  must  now  have  seemed  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary, to  create  interest,  and  she  created  it;  to  gain 
friends,  and  she  gained  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  unnatural  that  more  account  should 
be  taken  of  any  deficiencies  which  presented,  or  seemed 
to  present  themselves  in  her  penitence  itself,  than  in 
ordinary  cases  would  by  reasonable  persons  be  thought 
right. 

But,  however  imperfect,  even  to  unreality  itself,  her 
repentance  at  Bonn  may  have  been,  the  four  months 
of  penal  imprisonment  which  she  subsequently  under- 
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went  at  Cologne  having  differed  so  widely  from  her 
previous  easy  confinement,  it  is  still  not  impossiUe  that 
the  stem  reality  of  this  latter  discipline  may  at  length, 
with  God's  grace,  have  brought  her  to  think  effectnalhr 
of  that  never*ending  dnngeon  to  which  her  foreg<»iig 
life  had  so  long  been  directly  leading.  Since  this  in- 
fliction we  have  at  least  no  evidence  of  her  giving 
further  scandal :-— on  the  contrary  both  Dr.  Wolter  and 
his  brother  (in  whom  caution  is  evidently  a  strong  ele- 
ment), although  aware  of  the  un&vourable  appearances 
at  Bonn,  thought  there  was  ground  on  the  whole,  so 
long  as  nothing  of  importance,  spiritually  or  temporallj, 
was  staked  upon  it,  to  believe  in  the  probability  of  her 
penitence. 

It  is  fair,  too,  to  add,  that  if  on  the  supposition  of  her 
being  unchanged,  the  appearance  of  penitence  was  her 
only  worldly  policy,  at  all  events  real  penitence  was  her 
only  real  interest ;  and  this  real  interest,  what  she  has 
now  gone  through  has  been  well  calculated,  if  anything 
could  (and  of  this  God  forbid  we  should  doubt)  to 
bring  her  to  see.  Nor,  if  it  were  even  certain  that  her 
prison  penitence  began  with  hypocrisy,  was  she  therefore 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  grace  which  at  any  instant 
could  make  her  feel  at  once  the  superiority  of  doing  in 
reality,  for  God  and  for  eternity,  what  she  had  hitherto 
been  doing  for  momentary  and  vain  satisfactions.  She 
neither  was  nor  is  beyond  the  reach  of  that  eye  which 
can  change  in  a  moment  even  hypocrisy  into  truth  and 
love  ;  and  make  that  which  hitherto  had  been  nothing, 
at  once  to  have  a  real  existence. 
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Being  unviUing,  however,  to  leave  the  reader  without 
further  intelligence  of  our  heroine's  state  and  condition 
since  September  last,  I  wrote  three  weeks  since  to  mj 
wife,  to  see  Fraulein  M.,  and  procure  for  me  such  in- 
formation as  could  be  obtained,  up  to  the  present  time. 

As  soon  as  she  could  after  the  arrival  of  my  note,  my 
wife  saw  Fraulein  M. ;  who  kindly  informed  her  '  that 
'  her  accounts  of  Marie  were  most  excellent.  It  was 
'  just  a  year  since  she  had  entered  the  convent ;  and 
'  she  had  been  there  without  a  complaint.  She  rose  at 
'  four,  made  the  clothes,  worked  in  the  house,  and  col- 
'  lected  every  week  with  a  sister  at  the  houses  of  the 
'  people  for  the  support  of  the  institution.' 

Congratulating  the  reader  on  the  increased  hope 
which  is  thus  offered  that,  by  the  iofioite  goodness  of 
God,  this  long  and  dark  story  may  end  after  all  in 
eternal  brightness,  we  will  now  commend  our  work 
to  his  kind  consideration,  and  both  Marie  and  ourselves 
to  his  pious  prayers. 

Lmdon ;  Feiul  of  SI.  Jonph, 
March  20.  185.1. 


CORRECTIONS. 


In  p,  29,  read:  "  one  of  the  Priestt  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  Mission". 
34,  ybr  "  of  the  siBten  were  equally"  read :  •*  of  Selina,  if  not  of 

**  Eliiabeth  alio,  were  little  less". 
42,  line  2,  read:  '*  in  about". 

107,  read :  **  beyond  this  Tillage,  and  over  the  great  avenue,  rose 
**  to  view  the  conical  hUl  surmounted  by  the  old  ruined 
**  tower  of  Godesber^ ;  from  which  in  bygone  davs, — when 
**  the  Elector- Archbishop  Oebhard,  Count  of  ^ruchsess- 
**  Walburg,  had  fallen  m  Iotc  with  the  too  fascinating 
*'  Countess  and  Canoness  Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  and  after 
**  promising  at  the  muzxles  of  her  brothers'  pistols  to  r€> 
**  pair  her  honour  by  marriage,  resisted  in  bloody  fight  his 
•*  deposition  by  the  Pope,— -his  bold  Dutch  garrison  were 
««  blown  into  the  air  by  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Bavaria." 

114./ar  ••Luke"  read  ••  Duke". 

128,  read:  «•  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Cologne". 

176,  read:  ••  in  one  explaining". 

275,  276,  read,  **  the  clergyman  by  whom  she  had  been  instructeni, 

««  — one  of  the  Priests  (it  will  be  remembered)  of  the  St. 

••  John's  Wood  Mission.     Accordingly,"  ;  and  in  p.  276. 

read,  ••  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  legatee"  :— t<r  Chapter  LIX. 

276, /or  •«  O'Neille"  read:  ••  O'NeiUe  [read,  «•  O'Neal]-. 
439, /or  ••  Pulteney"  read  ••  Pinkney". 
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